me Instructor 





The Jungle, Tiger Attacking a Buffalo (Detail)—Henri-Julien Rousseau Courtesy, The Cleveland Museum of Art ” Hanna Fund 


$5.00 a Year September 1954 
6¢ Cents a Copy 
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Here are teaching needs you'll want to 

help save you time and trouble. All are 
completely described in Beckley-Cardy’s 
new Teacher's Buying Guide. . . but, we 7am jae 
you can select and order from Menoncne,°°d Were 
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TEACHERS: SEND REMITTANCE WITH 
YOUR ORDER FOR FASTEST SERVICE. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE 
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Beckley-Cardy Company 
" Serwiug the Mation's Schools Since 1907 





MY WORKBOOK IN READING. A favorite series of 6 text 


activity books for the first three grades 
No. 104N. Gr. 2, pt 


No. 105N. Gr. 3, pt 
106N. Gr. 3, pt 


No. 101N. Gr. 1, pt. 1 
No. 102N. Gr. I, pt. 2 
No. 103N. Gr. 2, pt. 1 No 

Eoch book 48 
be 


Independent reading activity book for 
48& 


JACK AND Jili 
121N. Per copy 


ginning first grade. No 
PAT AND POLLY. May follow above with more advanced 


activities. No. 122N. Per copy 


Other Subjects 


WRITING IS FUN. A workbook 
guide to manuscript writing 
Space for practicing capital and 
small letters and numbers 


No. 160N. 96 pages 60c 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW 
A textbook-workbook in social 
studies. Covers American life and 
its growth 
No. 320N 
APPRECIATING CITIZENSHIP. Promotes know!l- 


160 pages 70< 


edge and appreciation of citizenship and its re- 


sponsibilities. For grades 7 and 8 


No. 30!1N. 96 pages 
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THIS COMPLETE 
TEACHER'S 
BUYING GUIDE 
CAN BE YOURS-- 





for Your Copy 
TODAY 














out of your school or 


library allotment, turn 
CO CADMUS BOOKS 


‘The Nation’ greatest bargain in children ¢ books: 


AMERICAN PuBLISHERS cooperate with 


A E. M. Hale and Company to bring the 


miracle of Cadmus Books to schools and Wheacies. 


\ hat they offer are the best books i in better bindings 


at lower cost. 
There are 306 Cadmus Books now in print, in- 
cluding the 52 new titles for 1954. A 60- page « catalog 
describing and showing these is available, free, just 
for the asking. Use the coupon below and your copy 
of the catalog will be sent to you at once. , 
Here are some reasons for the enthusiastic and 


nation-wide popularity of Cadmus Books: 


SELECTION. Cadmus Books are care fully chosen from 
the best children’s books published in America by a 
distinguished Editorial Board composed of recog- 
nized leaders in the library and school field. You 
may order them with full assurance that you will 
receive books which the boys and girls will want, and 
ought, to read. 


GRADING. Each book is scientifically graded for its 
particular age group. 





BINDING. Every Cadmus Book has an attractive, re- 
inforced library binding which insures long life and 


maximum service . . . and this at no extra cost. 


price. Cadmus Books are priced surprisingly low, 


3. 


based on any comparison. That makes 2 ">. 
1954-1955 CATALOG 







it possible for you to get more good 
books from your limited budget. 


BF Send for this free 60-page catalog. 


EWM Yds and 


USE THIS COUPON. MAIL IT TODAY. 


potter 


E. M. HALE AND COMPANY, Dept. 9B 
Eau Claire, 


Wisconsin 
Please send me my free copy of your complete 60-page 


catalog of Cadmus Books. 


Addre SS. 
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Coming Next Month 


\ Halloween Design Cover, and Vermeer’s “Young Woman with a Water 
Jug” in full colo¥ on an inside page 

he second of our Primary Social Living Units, with text and full-page pic- 
ture, on Things to Do Outdoors 

Four ideas for Plays on the United Nations and a Unit telling how one 
school studied the organization 

“Witches in the Moonlight” and “Ghost Parade” (songs); Ideas for Hallow- 
een Costumes, Plays, Room Decorations; and Suggestions for using 
Halloween Poems and A-V Items 

A Double-Page Feature and a Science Lesson on the Electric Light Bulb, to 
celebrate its 75th birthday, October 21 


CONTENTS OF PREVIOUS ISSUES LISTED IN EDUCATION INDEX 


Published monthly except July and August by 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y., U. 


INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL 8 Sew ! ] liza bet p ' Director 
ADVERTISING corr ess: Gilt 75 ast ker Drive ! 4 l N 
n R. F R ell Pla ‘ v k 2 I tice ' field, Dansvilk : 
cif t ' nit ‘ l ent Market St., San 
3. Hiding ed el “rt udit Sure ns 
SUBSCRIPTION Price, ! nited tates and | ‘ » and 4 i currency $5.00 
ur i er « ‘ en equest f ange of addres wt reach us by the 25 of 
, t to tal fect (25t f July for September issu 
THE INSTRUCTOR "Dansvil le NY: 
vui-class matte at “ . nav ler act of March 3, 1879. (x pyright, 
Owen Publishing Company All rights reserve 


Articles, Units, and Teaching Devices 


Donald Stead 
Ethel R. Taylor 
Gloria E. Sachs 
Orville Jenkins 
Glenn O. Blough 


Games for the Elementary School 

iHabla Usted Espanol? 

Our Safety Community—U nit 

By Starting a Bank a Sixth Grade Experienced Practical Arithmetic 
3 Science Problems—Discussed by Counselor of the Month 

Lands of the Midnight Sun—Topics for Teaching esi ‘ 
Can Man Make Rain? Paul E. Blackwood 
Science in the Home—XI—Window Weights and Pulleys .Henry Gould 
First Steps on the Road to Reading Elizabeth M. Jenkins 
Instructor Primary Social Living Units—No. I—Helping at Home 

My Pupils Made a Navajo Hogan 
Wind—Causes and Effects—U nit 

A Program for Remedial Reading... 

Ideas for Teaching Safety—Teaching Devices | 
Number Readiness in Grade One ‘ 

How Jocko Helps Our Primary Reading Pregram Olive Mary Stewart 
Teaching Can Be Indirect Clarice Whittenburg 
Freedom + Responsibility—A Happy, Co-eperative Fourth Grade Peg L. Stapleton 
A Rich Exchange Marjorie M. Palmer 
Tools in the Intermediate Grades Jerome Leavitt and Myron D. Thompson 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Reviews of New Records Elva S. Daniels 
Filmstrips to Use in the Classroom—Reviews Irene F. Cypher 
Films to Use in the Classroom—Reviews .....Arthur F. Byrnes 
A Wood Carver in Switzerland—Scenes around the World—I 

Insects—Picture Page. 

Monticello—Home of Thomas Jefferson—Picture Page 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland—Picture Page 

Studying the Weather—Picture Page 

The Whole Town Is Counting on You to Play Safe This Year—Color Poster 


For Teachers of Special Groups 


Helen E. Cunningham 
.Mary Nygaard Peterson 
Kenneth Riesch 


Rose Leary Love 


For the Kindergarten 


Mary K. Armstrong 
Yvonne Altmann 
Margaret Chaplin Anderson 


Good Health—Article 
Crayons in September—Article 
My Barber—Foem 
For Slow Learners 
Special Methods for Retarded Children 
Some Goals for 1954-55........ ‘ 
Albert's Flying Saucer 
Teaching in the Country 
A Unit on Animals for Grades 1-6 


Art in the Classroom 


“The Jungle, Tiger Attacking a Buffalo” (Detail)—Henri-Julien Rosseau 
Enjoying Art—‘The Jungle’’—Henri Rousseau Harriet Garrels 
“Education and Art”—Book Review... .... 2... 6. cece ccc ces neneneeeneeees Else Bartlett 
What's in a Name? Lola Stanley 
Serapes Solved a Substitute Teacher's Problem Patricia Carson 
How Can Puppets Help? Reba Jay 
Fourth-Graders Paint People Jessie Todd 
A Border That Grows into a Calendar Liane A. Weber 
Progressive Paper Cutting Jean Nuttall and Rebecca Gevirman 
Land Sailors jebeawen Naomi A. Leonard 
Memos to Kindergarten and Primary Teachers on Art ‘Activity and Cleanup... . Yvonne 
Altmann, Bertha Benien, Mary Alice Parmley, Marguerite Hetzer, Rebecca Gevirman 


Stories, Songs, and Verse 


..Beth M. Applegate 
seeceee Lauragene Parker 
Mabel Watts 

Rachel Cole 


Jacquelyn White Baskin 
Sparks Cc. Wilson 


Lillian Rowe 


Papa Mike's Family Truck—Story 
Mabel Goes to the Fair—Story 

The Patchwork Kilt—Story 

Happy Birthday, Binky Bear—Story 
Old Michael Is Dead-—Seng Katherine B. Peavy 
Apples—Song Leah Patt Rivenburg 
September Song—i(‘“Salut d’ Amour’’—Elgar). Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 
Mr. Billiken—Story ee Leta Schaefer Wierson 
Bob's Strange Adventare—Stery Thomasina Weber 
September Verse 

The Drummer Boy of Devil’ s Hele—Stery 
Molly Mantis—Factual Story.... 
Esmeralda—Factual Story 


Edward W. Hubbard 
Cathryn Green 
...++.-Margaret Evelyn Singleton 


Dramatics 


Creative Dramatics 
Plays Aren't the Only Thing Ruth Birdsall 
Facts about Eyes : Louise Binder Scott 
River Rhapsodies Mary L. Boyles 
Safety Scouts Clarice Leona Moon 
Dr. Fix-It—A Story to Play ; Margaret Morris 
Lunchroom Manners—Play Melissa Beach and Lenore Sovern 
Freedom Tour—Monticello—Television Script seine Stanley E, Jackson 


Editorial Comment 


Talking It Over—Friendly Chats with the Editor 
What's New in 1954-55 

Impressions from the NEA Summer Meeting 
Education that Cannot Be Legislated 


Regeter Features 


Betty Parent's Diary 
Books for Children—Reviews 
Books for Teachers—Reviews. . 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 
Your Counselors 
Spotlight on Canadian Schools 
Day by Day for September : 
Girls and Boys—Two Pages of Things to Make | or » De 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
New for You 
Made to Order 
First Class Mail—Letters to the Editor . 
Let's Laugh, 5, 7....Cleb Exchange, 9 
Are You on The Instructor Team? 13 .... Special Events, 
Our Coupon Section, 110, 112, 114, 116, 11%. 120, 122 


Phyllis Fenner 
Rath M. Northway 


John Henry Pepper 
Emily Sprague Wurl 


15 
23 
24 
30 
40 


Marian F. Owen 54-55 


57 
57 
58 


115 
118 
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Wid Wont” veacn 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed? 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for we now for any purpose, 


Just sign the short application and note 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


immediate attention! 


Now4 


] Teacher loans are 
made on signature 

only—no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


2 Convenient month- 
ly installments pay 
loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money—no longer! 


ow and mail it to us. 


our request will receive 


The loan is made by 

mail from the pri- 

vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


No principal during 
summer vacation. If 
our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
rincipal stop also. This 
iS an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by State 
Finance Company. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below, 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 


Cash Loan 12 is 18 20 
You Get | Payments | Payments | Payments | Payments 


Suount | ‘ue | ‘3006 aE 
AMOUNT . 
YOU WANT } 305 | 3939 3a26 
TO BORROW l 600 57.54 


40.82 
Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan is over $150 
interest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 and 24% per month on 
that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 


—4 
PAY INSURANCE ae Se eee principal balance. These rates are in accordance OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


--<==========-=- FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL 7ODAY’ ---- 


To State Finance Company, Dept. S-133 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount; Paying 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan Is 5 Stall Owe | For Be. 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoevcr. 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $ 








: Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 























To Whom Owing Addrees 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Amount earned 


per month.............. - $s 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for 


seeme ond ebtmes our confidential files 
of school you teach Name of Relative 
Previous 
GUO OGEE, .cccovcccvscnccccvcesecceveunssoveveseseesseucenmineans 


How long with 
present employer 


Salary 


Husband or wife's 
per month § 


employment Name of Relative 
To whom are payments 
auto made? (Name) BOP OGB.cococccccccccs cocsescsesscece 


Name of $eRbtbe ed seeeerereneerereeeree (Relationship)., 


Bank you deal with (Name) 


TOWN... ccscessecveccocccescecces State.............. © CCCUP. cccccesceccccees 
Amount you owe bank? §..... 


Name of cocccscccoccccococosoosooosooooccces (Relationship) 


. Occup 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 
that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent, 


Street 


Sign Full 
Address 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) 








EE ea § 


Purpose of loan 


iINOTE 


‘ of loan 





| er : ome : . 
Amt. lst pmt. due date/Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska 
ee Mo. pmts.|$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date... 


Default tn the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or eituer, shall at payee s option, without 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payabie 





3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2% % 
per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and \ of 1% per month on 
any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the nurober of 
. days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days 

in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above statec, the under - 

signed promuse to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully pard 
a Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning 

on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 
é including the stated due date for the final payment 

PERSONAL 


! NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY gy 
IS NOT RECEIVED. QUIRED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


i 
: 
Seeeceesesenen= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN =““"""e=unnannn 


- Agreed rat. 
y of interest. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the ‘aws 
of the State of Nebraska 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subjeet to acceptance by the payee at its office 
located as shown above. It is understood that /f the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 
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TIMELY TEACHING AIDS 


Use this Check List as your Order Blank 


HECTOGRAPH UNITS 
Printed in Duplicating ink 


Grade Price 
ABC Pre-Primer . cocenee 0 
Seatwork for Beginners 
Reading for Beginners 
Reading Readiness . 
Number Readiness 

King Size Aiphabet.... 
Mother Goose Book 
Pre-Primer Reading 
Circus () Farm Friends 
First Number Book 
Community Personalities 
Three Bears ([) Circus 
Nursery Rhymes : 
Picture Dictionary 

ABC for Me 

Phonics and Reading 
Farm Activity Unit 
Health, Safety & Manners 
Fun with Phonics | 

Fun with Phonics |! 
Phonics 1A and 18 
Phonics 2A and 28 
Phonics 3A and 38 
Holideys of the Year 
Eskimo [) Indian 

China () Holland 

Mexico Animals 
Science (|) Community 
Holidays and rieroes ; 
Magic Xeys to Phonics . 
Science Studies .... (3. 6) 

Birds We Should Know . (All) 

Our Bird Neighbors . . (Al) 

First Music Book ; (All) 
Second Music Book (Al) 
Music Charts and Drilis .... (All) 

Birds C) Flowers (All) (Each) 
Schoolroom Decorations ... (All) 

Art Aids for the Classroom (All) 

More Ari Aids . . (All) 
Room Decorations or) 

New Room Decorations .... (All) 

Art Decorations . (All) 
Holiday Decorations .. (An) 
Hectograph and Craft Book (All) 

Craft Work ; (All) 
Activities in Handcraft .. (All) 
Seasonal Decorations (All) 
Outline Maps . (4-8) 
Geography of the U S.A (4-8) 
Products of the U.S 

Wings over the U.S. 

South America 
Pioneer Days 
Geography of Europe . 
Practical English Book 7 

Practical English Book I! . 

(Civele Choice of Grade on Following) 
[) Workbook in Reading 
1—2—3—4 
Workbook in Arithmeti c 

—4 


Died 
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(Each)! 
(Each)! 
(Each)! 
(Each)! 


Tiitrri 


r 
A 
Ok ah aie ue aceon 


Tri itrrt 


r 
fies 


[) Trees 


Cee oe 


{Each) 
(Each) .00 
(Each) 2.00 


Language Dri ils 
2—3—4—-5--6— 78 
) Diagnostic Reading 
1 --2—3—4—_5—6 
Arithmetic (First Half) 
| —2—3—4—-5--6 o+ee+ (Each) 2.00 
C] Arithmetic (Second Half) 
ett ce eae 5—6 (Each) 2.00 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 
Seatwork for Beginners.... 1) 
Let's Do (Reading 
Mother Goose Activities 
King Size Alphabet 

} The Farm 
Farm Friends and Pets 
Health, Sefety, & Manners 
Nursery Rhymes 

] Pre-Primer .. 

) Reading for Beginners 
First Number Book 
Phonics 1-A 
Phonics 1-8 

) Phonics 2-A 
Phonics 2-B ... 

Fun With Phonics Book 1 

_ Fun With Phonics Book 2 
Phonics and Reading 

) Our Safety Book 
Health Activities 

| My Indian Book 
My Science Book 
Music Book ... 

| Outline Maps (General). 

") Geography of the U. S. A 

) Products of the U. S... 

South America Unit 
Geography of Europe 
Birds We Should Know (All) 
Flowers We Should Know (All) 
Room Decorations (All) 
New Room Decorations (All) 

} September to June (Art). . (All) 
Art Decorations (All) 
New Holiday Projects AN) 

' School Room Decorations. . (All) 

| New Ideas for Art ... (All) 2.00 
Classroom Art ‘ (All) 2.00 

(Circle Choice of Grode on Following) 
Universal Reading Series 
Grade 


(Each) 1.50 


Oe 


a ee (Each) $2.50 


2— ceeeeess (Bach) 3.00 
] Phonics Books (First Half) 
Grade 1\—2—3—4 ... (Bach) 3.25 
Phonics Books (Second Half) 
Grades 1—2—3—4 (Each) 
Universal English Series 
Grade 2-—-3—4—5.. 
English, Gr. 6—7—8 
Science Experiments 
Grade 2—3—4—5 (Each) 2.00 


ing Books 


(Each) 
(Each) 3.25 





3.25 | 
2.50 | Name 


PHONETIC TEACHING 
AIDS 


Phonic Wheel $ .75 
Phonic Lingo | 
(Gr. 1-2).... 1.75 
] Phonic Lingo I! 
(Gr. 1-5) .... 2.00 
} Phonic Dog 
_ House Game. 1.50 
Phonic i 
‘ Grom 
}) Consonant Lotto . rte 
Lj) Vowel Dominoes ... 
| Phonic Teaching Outfit 
Phonic Talking Letters 
Special Phonetic Cards 
} Phonic Rummy 
Phonics Wall Charts 
Phonetic Quismo 


_) Addition 
Subtrac- 


mo 
] Multiplication & Division Quismo.. 
] Tell Time Quismo 
| Fraction Quismo 
Addition and Subtraction Bingo 
| Multiplication and Division Bingo 
Fraction Wheel 
} Multiplication Wheel 


FLASH CARDS 


| Alphabet . $1.25 [-) Addition 
Phonics 2.25 Subtraction . 1. 
Music ....... 1.50 Multiplication 1.25 
Music Borders 1.00 [) Division 1.2 
Fraction-Percentage . 


READING GAMES 


Picture Word Cards (Dolch) (1-2) $. 
Basic Sight Cards (Dolch) (1-3) 0 


a Sight Phrase Cards (Dolch) (1-3) 
4 Group Word Teaching (Dolch) (1-5) 
| | Group Sounding Game (Dolch) (3-6) 
. Reading Bingo -» + (2-4) 
|} Cross Words ... . (3-6) 


LEARNING 


[) Picture Lotto . 
a AS Zoo Lotto ... 

: Bird Lotto 
Li Farm Lotto .. 
L) Animal Lotto 
Home Lotto 
[") Pets Lotto ... 
| Travel Lotto . 
"}] United States Bingo ......... (4-8) 
) Let's Play Store.... sescsennae 
ABC and Number Lotto ~ ++ (1-3) 
Picture Dominoes . (1-3) 
| Nature Wheel ... (All) 
] Good Things to Eat Lotto . (1-4) 
Game of States & Cities (4-8) 
Ring Toss Game ....... ... (All) 
Magnetic Fishing Game... . (1-3) 
48 Game Box Chest.... (All) 


FLANNEL BOARDS 


] Sturdy Folding Flannel Board with 
cloth taped edges. Size 24 x 36” 
Bright Blue .. cece $5.25 
Set of Board and Easel 10.00 


FELT CUT-OUTS FOR 
FLANNEL BOARDS 


] No. + Apple Trees & Apples 
No. 115 Tree With Birds 
No. 10 Xmas Tree & Ornaments 
} No. 150 Five Inch Numerals 
No. 601 Numerals & Fractions 
} No. 140 Fractional Parts .. 
] No. 200 Alphabet Capitals 5”... 
_]| No. 201 Alphabet Lower Case 
} No. 217 Picture Verbs . 
No. 401 Ten Domestic Animals 
|} No. 410 Circus Animals . 
No. 502 Community Helpers Set 
] No. 311 Expressional Forms 
No. 16-A Music Symbols 
Map of U.S 
No. 63 Package of Assorted Feit 
) No. 650 Package of Sensitized Backing 1. 50 


(Estimate Postage at 15¢ for each Book and 
20¢ per Sat for Fiash Cards or Games) 


ete et rs 


© Enclosed 
Keowee Payment and Postage. O Send 
Single Hectograph $3.75. () Send Double 
Hectograph $8.00. 


I Address 


! enclose 25¢. Please send new 1954 
booklet "TOOLS OF TEACHING,” a 





| SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY , 


| 4524 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
| O Send Items Checked Above: 








Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


CCORDING to Lily Dache, an at- 
+*% tractive chapeau provokes equal 
attention from both sexes—the men 
look at the wearer, the women stare 
at the hat. Well, it was a hat that 
introduced me to our new advisor, 
Nelle Wright, general curriculum 
supervisor of schools in Tallahassee, 
Florida. Attending a small confer- 
ence in Washington, I spied the hat 
during one of the meetings. I was 
busy making mental notes about it 
when the wearer stood up to speak 
and I’m afraid I didn’t get much of 
what she said. Later she was in a 
discussion group with me, and still 
later in another at an ASCD meeting. 

This year when Dr. Bowen retired 
from our Editorial Advisory Board 
(she’s married and is now Genevieve 
Bowen Shaw, and living in Ver- 
mont), I thought immediately of 
Nelle Wright. In response to our 
“Will you” came a “Yes,” and 
The Instructor had a new advisory 
board member. We are very proud 
of our choice. 


This summer I vacationed in the 
Gaspé and Nova Scotia, and like every- 
one else I was thrilled with the magnif- 
icent scenery. The Gaspé was especially 
interesting for a French Canadian flavor 
pervaded the countryside and I felt the 
charm of a way of life which, though 
enough like my own to be comfortable, 
was different enough to be exciting. 

Throughout the entire trip I was im- 
pressed with the craft activities of the 
people. In one tiny village we visited 
a shop where two women were weaving 
on large looms. Along the road we 
bought hand-carved boats from the chil- 
dren. Many of the villages had craft 
centers, and in Antigonish, Nova 
Seotia, a craft festival is held the mid- 
dle of July, sponsored by the Hand- 
crafts Division of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Trade and Industry. 
Children and adults alike participate 
in this program and from it comes the 
satisfaction of creating and working 
with one’s own hands. Aren’t we short- 
changing our children if we fail to give 
them similar opportunities? 


Instructor wedding bells rang early 
this summer, when Else Bartlett, our 
art editor, was married to Everett 
Cresse, attended by Marian Owen of 
our staff and her husband, Vincent 
Owen, an accountant for our com- 
pany. At least for the present Else 
plans to continue with her werk and 
will still be Else Bartlett in the mag- 
azine. But when she’s shopping for 
groceries or a shirt for her husband, 
she’s definitely Mrs. Cresse and a 
very happy Mrs. Cresse at that. 


And from the baby department, a re- 
port on the newest Instructor wee one, 
Cynthia Phyllis Daniels, child of proud 
father Jack and mother Elva, who re- 
views new records for you and is edit- 
ing the new series of songs based on 
famous melodies. (The first is on page 
34.) The Daniels’ live in Philadelphia 
but with the thoroughness that becomes 
an editor I visited Cynthia and can re- 
port that she’s a beautiful baby. My 
knowledge is absolutely authentic for I 
held her, changed her, fed her, burped 
her, and put her down to sleep. No 
report as yet on her musical leanings, 
since I didn’t even hear her cry. 


Our circulation department reports 
that nearly nine thousand of our new 
subscribers are also new teachers, 
and I want to say a big hello! You’re 
buying The Instructor on faith, but 
we are behind your investment 100% 
with the best magazine we can pro- 
duce. Also, our counselors will an- 
swer your questions, there’s lots of 
free materials in the coupon section, 
and we’re ready to assist with any 
special problem. Have a good year 
of teaching! 


On a cold day in June, with just a 
little too much wind for comfort, 
Dansville had its first community art 
fair. Else Bartlett was the chairman, 
and a big committee of teachers, 
children, and townspeople cooperat- 
ed to make it a success. More than 
six hundred mounts were hung on 
clothesline and framed pictures were 
displayed against snow fences under 

the trees in Instructor 
Park, in front of our pub- 
lishing plant. How many 
visitors came we don’t 
know, but the park was 
crowded, especially during 
the concert by our ele- 
mentary school band. Lat- 
er in the year, Else will 
give you full particulars 
for conducting a commu- 
nity art fair. Begin now 
to save your art work. 


Whar 2. Grerran 


Elae Bartlett 
and some Dans- 
ville school 
ehildren sur- 


graded, illustrated Catalog o7 Work- ! vey adult en« 
tries in our 


Art Fair 


Universal Arithmetic Series 

Grede 1—2—3—4—5 . (Bach) 2.50 ] 

. (Bach) 3.25 | books, Posters, Music, Rhythm Band § 
instruments, Hundreds of Gamés, and other 


Arithmetic (1st Half) 
3.25 l = Tooching Aids. 


Grade 1—-2—3}—4—-5—4 
Arithmetic (2nd Half) 
a ee 


Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 . (Each) 
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det's Laugh 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. Your name and 
address should accompany each item. 
Be sure to use your own first name. 
Mail all items to: Let’s Laugh De- 
partment, Tue Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Contributions cannot be ac- 
knowledged nor returned. 


On Monday morning, I always 
collect milk money for the weck, 
and the day’s lunch money. Both are 
twenty-five cents. A _ first-grader 
tearfully approached my desk one 
Monday. When I asked what was 
troubling her, she held out both 
little hands and showed me a quar- 
ter in each, saying, “Mommy gave 
me these. One is for lunch, and one 
is for milk, and I forgot which was 
which!” 

MARYANN Harpy 
Waterloo, New York 


One day I asked my first-graders 
what they did to help at home. They 
took turns and gave these answers: 


“Dry dishes.” “Feed the dog.” 
“Make my bed.” 
I noticed that Johnny hadn’t 


spoken, so I asked him to tell us. 
After hesitating a moment, he re- 
plied, “Mostly I stay out of the way.” 
ETHEL HULSLANDER 
Dillon, Colorado 


While traveling with her parents 
on a Cross-country vac ation Judy 
became very bored with the scenery. 

“The land in this state is so 
flat,” she observed. “I hope the 
next state is more lumpy.” 

Giapys MOoLIN! 
Los Angeles, California 


Daddy played little games with 
our four-year-old daughter to en- 
courage her to eat more. Pointing 
to her stomach one evening, he said, 
“There’s one little box down there 
for meat, another for potatoes, an- 
other for salad, and desserts.” The 
first night she emptied her plate, 
trying hard to fill all the boxes. 

The next evening she pushed the 
potatoes aside. 

“Come on, let’s fill up the potato 
box,” Daddy coaxed. 

“No,” she replied. “Something’s 
stuck in the tube for that box, and 
the potatoes just won’t go down.” 

Frances R. AHRENKIEI 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Our Spanish-speaking second- 
grader who was trying most ear- 
nestly to master our language had 
been appointed the new “dusting 
helper.” As the class left the room 
after school, she said to the teach- 
er, “Shall I make the dust now?” 

Rutu STEPHENSON 
Santa Ana, California 


Jackie had difficulty telling the 
difference between fruit and eggs. 
Every time his mother served him a 
hard-boiled egg, cut in two pieces, 
he would hand it back and say, 
“Take the seed out, please.” 

Inez L. Rupxt 
Granger, Washington 


The kindergarten children were 
learning letters of the alphabet. 
When the teacher asked Edward 
what the letter “G” was he replied, 
“C with a shelf on it.” 

BEATRICE TWITCHELL 
Cranston, Rhode Island 


A Sunday-school teacher was tell- 
ing the story of Moses to a class 
of wide-eyed six-year-olds. 

“Now, whom,” she asked dra- 
matically, “do you suppose the 
beautiful Egyptian princess found 





to take care of the little boy she 

had discovered in the bulrushes?” 

Without hesitation Suzanne an- 
swered, “A baby sitter.” 

Vivian PowELL 

Perry, Missouri 


I asked my third-graders how to 
recognize a sentence. 

“I can show you,” offered Aleta. 
Going to the blackboard, she made 
a large letter D. “This is a capi- 
tal letter,” she explained. “Now 


over here’s a period. All in be- 








tween you have some writing, and 
that’s the sentence!” 
Doris SINGLETON 
Springfield, Vermont 


While driving to Cape Cod with 
my nephew, he became very tired 
and - restless. He finally looked up 
at me pleadingly and said, “Auntie, 
I’m tired of getting there. Let’s 
go home, please!” 

Rutu HatrHaway 

Swansea, Massachusetts 
Continued on page 7) 







































of course. 





oes Your School 





have Enough 


VU-LYTES? 


MODERN EDUCATORS have shown that the VU-LYTE 
Opaque Projector is as important in today’s class- 
rooms as chalk and blackboard were in past genera- 
tions. Only the VU-LYTE can INSTANTLY communicate 
ideas and facts. It's no wonder that every Teacher 
wants a VU-LYTE for personal classroom use. 


THE VU-LYTE fixes student concentration, impresses the 
mind, helps retain knowledge. With the VU-LYTE, no 
slides or preparation is necessary, Simply insert the 
original copy, flick the switch. 

HERE ARE just 3 exclusive, VU-LYTE features: Pointex®, 
the built-in Arrow Pointer; Vacumatic Platen**, removes 
warm air, holds copy flat; Feed-O-Matic**, feeds copy 
continuously, eliminates tight flash. Many other ad- 
vanced features make the VU-LYTE one of the most 
efficient, effective teaching tools known. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


See how the VU-LYTE gives full expression to your 
Teaching potential. Write for a Free Demonstration, to 
be given at your convenience. No cost or obligation, 


*U.S. Pat. 2,555,402 other pat. pend. 





**Pat. Pend 
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"You're a new man since you received your Walter Ashe catalogue.” 
Yes, there's a sense of deep satisfaction in knowing that you can obtain all of 
your school electronic needs from one centrally-located dependable source of 
supply. And the new 1955 Walter Ashe catalogue, source book and buying 
reference for everything in Radio, TV and Electronic equipment, features all 
the big name brands of: 

Public Address Systems ¢ Intercoms ¢ Recording Equipment 

(tape and disc recorders, recording discs, needles and 

tape) ¢ Build-it-yourself Kits and, in fact, any electronic need. 


Depend on us to supply what you want... when you want it and at the right 
price. Let us quote you on your requirements. If you haven't received a copy of 
our catalogue, please request it. Simply fill in and mail the handy coupon below. 


WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY 


1125 Pine Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


Adaress: 
es | 


WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY 1-9-54 
1125 Pine Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


Gentlemen: Please rush latest catalog. 





Nome 
Address 


City Zone State 


‘sees eceee eee eee ee ee eae 
Lease eeee ee ease eee 








BEGINNING THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


Every teacher should make use of 


‘ha Perr Pictures 


as aids in school work. Pictures influence the thinking of 
children. Is it not essential, then, that they have GOOD 
ones’ The Perry Pictures are educational, interesting, 


inexpensive 


4 


We have hundreds of subjects, size 5% x 8, in lovely 
sepia tones, price TWO CENTS each for 30 or more. 
Art; Children; Animals; Poets and Authors; Historical, 
ete. Send 60 cents for any one of these sets of 30 pictures. 
The Angelus At retet The set of | Presidents for 66 cents. 

56-page CATALOGUE with sample pictures and 1600 small illustrations for easy selection, 

sent for 25 cents. This catalogue is an education in itself. 

A list of colored miniature pictures with sample for a 3 cent stamp. 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY BOX 13 MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 

















ELSA CLARK’S 


PRIMARY ART and 
ACTIVITIES MATERIAL 


Brand New Suggestions for Grades K-1-2-3 


Dear TJeachers : 


Let me shoulder your art problems! Thousands of teachers are successfully using 
my Art and Activity Service. It is designed as a basis to inspire creative work and 
will make your teaching easier—your school day shorter 

1 will send you, 8 months’ supply (4 Big Packets) of Art-Activities Material. 
These projects are printed in bold outline on heavy paper—actual size—ready to 
use, Pupils can construct many three dimensional ‘'stand ups’ and mobiles with 
this material 

You will receive plans for SEASONS AND HOLIDAYS, AUTUMN, WINTER, 
SPRING, SUMMER, PATRIOTISM, HALLOWEEN, THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS, 
EASTER AND MANY, MANY OTHERS. (Packets are sent separately—not all at once.) 

Use the coupon below or write direct to me Elea Clark 


8 MONTHS' NEW MATERIAL in 4 Big Packets, only $3.50 
(Sept.-Oct.) (Nov.-Dec.) (Jan.-Feb.) (March-April) 
Special Autumn Trial Packet (Sept.-Oct.) 1.00 
FRE With Each $3.50 Order—You Get 5 Additional Art Proj- 
IAFL ects Selected from Past Years’ Services. 


ELSA L. CLARK, 928 W. Roosevelt Road, Wheaton, Ill. 


» send me your Primary Art Service, September through April 





I enclose $3.50. | 
| Please send me your Special Autumn Sept.-Oct. Introductory Art Packet. I enclose ] 
$1.00. (Reserve right to send additional $2.50 for Year's service 


Name 


Address 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


It was a _ real comfort to see 
Mr. Fleischer when I drove up with 
the children the first day of school. I 
asked him what year this was and he 
told me he’s starting his 35th. “I used 
to be the janitor,” he said with a twin- 
kle. “Five years ago they made me 
caretaker. This year my official title is 
custodian.” He grinned as he added, 
“Same difference. I sweep the rooms 
and pick up the lost rubbers and mit- 
tens with all three jobs.” 


Hope I'm asked to be a homeroom 
mother this fall. I was in Helen's 
room last year but I'd rather be in one 
of the boys’ rooms. John seems to need 
me more, but I'd like a chance to ob- 
serve Bud. I suspect he’s my brightest 
child and I know he’s a real organizer 
but he resembles a big operator some- 
times. I haven't recovered yet from his 
chancing off two toads at camp. He in- 
vested none of his own money and 
came home with 20c profit. Not a very 
wistful approach to life. 


Met Peg Lawthorne at the A & P. 
She says a colored mother has applied 
for substitute work. She thinks it’s an 
outrage when we have only a dozen 
colored children in the school. I think 
it’s wonderful, and promptly said so. 
Guess [ll call Al Jenkins, who is chair- 


man of the placement committee on 
the board. Wait until Peg hears I've 
asked Mrs. Colandra to be on the PTA 
executive committee. I think she’s one 
of our nicest mothers. 


Mr. Maxwell, our superintendent, 
called yesterday and asked what I 
thought about a reduced cost plan in 
the cafeteria for large families—$1.25 
for the first child (which is the usual 
rate), $1.00 for the second, $.75 for the 
third, and so on. He suggests the PTA 
contribute $200 to underwrite the plan 

since he analyzed cafeteria reserva- 
tions last year and practically no large 
families buy their lunch. He said in 
some families they alternate—letting 
one child buy his each week. When I 
talked it over with Ted, he snorted and 
called it National Socialism. I don’t 
know how I feel. That $5.00 for the 
cafeteria each week takes an awful bite 
out of my food budget. 

Big news! Three girls in Helen's 
class are wearing lipstick. “Not in sixth 
grade,” I insisted firmly. I’m not sure 


how the teacher will feel on the sub- 
ject. She’s new at the schdol this year 
and the girls say she’s engaged to an 
engineer at the iron works. She looks 
as if she’s had about five years’ experi- 
ence and seems real capable. Guess 
I'll let the matter ride for a while and 
see what happens. liclen seems to have 
acquired a year’s sophistication in the 
first week of school. 


Collections have started already. 
Helen informed her father that she 
needs a quarter for Junior Red Cross. 
Ted asked about her allowance. “With 
church and savines, I barely have 
enough for necessities,” was Helen’s 
reply. 


I don’t know how Susy is going to 
do in first grade. She’s flighty—giddy, 
Ted calls her. We've all spoiled her, 
especially Bud and John. I was hop- 
ing she'd have Miss Maxwell, who in- 
sists she’s never lost a first-grader in 
40 years of delivery. (That seems like 
a mixed metaphor to me, but Mary 
Maxwell does send them on to second 
grade well prepared.) But Susy has a 
new teacher, Alice Billines, fresh out 
of Teachers’ College. Ted groaned 
when he heard it but Susy says that 
Miss Billings is “awful pretty.” She 
further announced at dinner that she 
was glad she didn’t have Miss Maxwell 
because she requires a hanky pinned to 
your dress if you're minus a_ pocket, 
and to quote Susy, “That looks too 
babylike.” 


There’s going to be a junior twirlers’ 
club at school. Helen wants to drop 
violin and orchestra in favor of it— 
explains she couldn't play violin in the 
junior high band at the football games 
next year, and anyway the orchestra 
doesn’t wear uniforms. I’m absolutely 
against it but I suspect I'll lose. 


Last night Helen drew a large sigh 
and said she hoped John gets along 
better in arithmetic this year. I don’t 
know what goes on in fifth-grade arith- 
metic, but he certainly fumbled his 
way through the fourth-grade stuff. 
Guess I better get him to bring his 
book home. His teacher last year had 
me completely confused. We always 
went straight through the book when I 
was in school but she skipped around 
and it was hard to keep up with her. 
Ted helps John with the straight figur- 
ing but when it comes to a written 
problem, I have to take over. 


Ted and I want the children to have 
a good working religious faith, but I 
really don’t see eye to eye with Lena 
Staub. She called this am. about 
bringing up at the next meeting the 
matter of noontime grace in the cafe- 
teria. Said she talked to Mr. Landis 
and he didn’t feel it was practical with 
400 children having to zo through the 
cafeteria line. She insists it could be 
done one table at a time, but I can’t 
see how it will have much meaning 
with all the noise and hubbub. Still I 
bet it will develop into a hot argument. 
Hope no one thinks I'm anti-something 
if I oppose it. 











! 
ets Vaugh 
(Continued from page 5) 

My five-year-old Geary asked 
why he didn’t receive any mail. I 
told him that to receive mail he 
would have to write someone. 

“Will Aunt Alice write me a let- 
ter?” he wondered. 

I assured him that she would if 
he wrote to her. He thought for a 
moment and then asked, “Mother, 
what is her box-top number?” 

Mary E. BowERMAN 
Walla Walla, Washington 


Small Anne was visiting a new 
neighbor and she tried to make a 
big impression. 

“You can look at our television,” 
the new girl said. 

“Oh, we watch the programs on 
Grandma’s big television,” Anne re- 
plied. 

“I’ve got a new book,” offered 
the little girl, “and you can look 
at it.” 

Anne shook her head, and ex- 
plained, “My Grandma _ writes 
books.” 

The playmate tried again. She 
showed Anne a toy mouse. 

Unimpressed, Anne refused the 
toy disdainfully, and bragged, “My 
Grandma has real mice.” 

Nancy R. Prippy 
Upton, Kentucky 


I took my small nephew to the 
bus stop, and while we were waiting 
for the bus to arrive, I asked 
John if he knew how to get off. 

“Oh sure, I know, Aunt Evelyn. 
Just before I get to 26th Street, [ll 
pull the buzzard.” 

‘-EVELYN CLARK 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 


It was Betty’s first day of school 
in the town to which her family 
had moved. Several children asked, 
“Where does your father work?” 

“Oh, my father doesn’t work,” 
said Betty. “He just teaches school.” 

Mary ADALINE KEATING 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“I guess it’s getting near the 
time to go down to enroll Sharon in 
school,” Mama said to Daddy, one 
morning early in September. 

Sharon promptly began to cry 

“What’s the matter, darling?” 
asked Mama. 

“I don’t want 
school,” she sobbed 
new dress all dirty.” 

Dorts 8. McGinty 
Los Angeles, California 


rolled in 
“Pll get my 


to be 


A five-foot college senior was do- 
ing practice teaching in the first 
grade of a near-by school. One of 
her duties was to supervise play. 

One morning while she was play- 
ing with the children, a small boy 
from another room walked toward 
her with a quizzical expression 
“Whose room are you in?” he asked. 

With a big, friendly smile, she re- 
plied, “I’m in Mrs. Moore’s room.” 

His eyes widened in surprise as 
he replied. “Gee, you’re about the 
biggest thing I’ve ever seen in the 
first grade.” 

Mary A.ice WISE 
Waco, Texas 


One night during a thunderstorm, 
my three-year-old grandson, David, 
was looking out the window. Fi- 
nally he invited me to join him by 
saying, “Come, Grandma, and see 
the firecrackers in the sky.” 

Bertua B. DouGHEeRTY 
Harrington Park, New Jersey 


While I watched a spectacular 
parade one day during the summer 
with my nephew, Allan, along came 
| a float in the shape of a pirate ship. 
It had buccaneers, flags, and so on. 











NEw 


Indicating the fluttering banner 


with the skull and crossbones, I 
asked if he knew what they meant. 
“Sure!” he answered, confident- 
ly. “Iodine!” 
HELEN D. KraMeER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Little Carol, tired from play, 
went to her mother, who was writ- 
ing a letter, and asked to be taken 
up. 

“Sit on Daddy’s lap until I fin- 
ish my letter,” Mother replied. 


school 


Executive Model SRT-403—2 ipeckers, 
2 operating speeds, Remote Control 
Accessory, 60-cycle AC operation. 35 Ibs., 
10” high x 15%’ x 144%". 


RCA Push Button Iape Recorders 


A pupil who can hear his own performance and studies it . . . makes 
progress that much faster. He’s a more understanding, more recep- 
tive student. Teaching him is easier. And to help build this dynamic 
teacher-pupil relationship, RCA announces 3 new Push Button 


Tape Recorders. 


For corrective, drama or speech classes, language arts or music 


instruction . . 


. for broader teaching horizons in any course ... RCA 


brings you the easiest-to-use tape recorders any school can own. 
At the push of a button, they start, record, stop, play back and 
erase like that! Each records from a tone-sensitive microphone, 
or from radio, phonograph or PA systems. They’re truly portable, 
easy to carry ...and each is in a handsome, rugged case. 


Make your new school year’s resolution ...an RCA Push Button 
Tape Recorder. The coupon brings you details. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Carol looked thoughtfully at her 
father for a few seconds and said. 
“I guess I'll wait for you, Mama. 
Daddy’s lap is in two halves.” 

Mertice P, MILLER 
Menlo Park, California 








When Ronny came home from 4 
his first day at school, his mother 
inquired, “How did you like it?” 

He replied seriously, “I liked it, 
and I’m going back tomorrow.” 

Janet Harkin 
Warroad, Minnesota 










































in three 
new models 


Senior Model SRT-402—2 speakers, = 
2 operating speeds, Remote Control 
Facility, 60-cycle AC operation. 32 Ibs., 
10” high x 15%" x 14%". 
Deluxe Model SRT-401—5" x 7"’ 
specker, 2 operating speeds, Remote 
Control Facility, 60-tycle AC operation. 
28 Ibs., 9°’ high x 13%"' x 14%". 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. J-9 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me information on the 3 new 
RCA Push Button Tape Recorders 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











city aos ZONE _STATE 












TS NEW 
in 1954-55 


W HETHER you're an old friend of 
The Instructor, or a brand- 
new one just starting this fall, we'd 
like to take you on an escorted tour 
of the September issue. 

Everv year, here in the editorial 
we find that the Sep- 


is the hardest one of 


departim nt, 
tember issuc 
the whole year to do, but it’s also 
That’s because 


whi h 


the most exciting! 
it always has new features 
we hope will meet your needs mor 
we've had before 


but that’s what 


closely than any 
It’s a lara 
makes it excitin: 

Chis fall, for instance, we’re be- 
ginning a social-living 
units for primary Each 
one is to have a full-page picture 
in color, and a page of text, with 
ideas for the unit, a true-to-life sto- 
ry to spark discussion, and other 
For the one in this issue, 
see pages 59 and 66. Once you use 
it, why not let us know how you 
like it? There will be others to fol- 
low and we aim to please. 

The next item in our exhibit is 
meet the 
teachers in the middle 
grades. It isn’t labeled “Social Liv- 
ing.” but there’s no doubt that it 


belongs in that 


orde I 


series ol 
teachers. 


activities 


intended especially to 


needs o! 


classification a 
group of resource units to pep up 
, 
your classroom study of European 


countries. The first one, on pages 


54-56, focuses attention on the 
Scandinavian countries; and the 
others, too, will deal with countries 
this side of the Iron Curtain. 
Marian who prepared 
“Our Changing World” series last 
re of this series for 
The 


yeal 


Owen, 
year, is taking ca 
you; but with a difference! 
countries she wrote up last 
have been, and are, in a state of 
tremendous flux and upheaval, and 
the most valuable help we could 
back- 
rround of which 
to project the constantly changing 
contrast, the 
countries are 
text- 
infor- 


give you was to present a 


information on 


scene. In 
European 
stable: and 
background 
mation you need. 

So what Marian has done, and 
we hope you'll enjoy it, is to pre- 


current 
western 
fairly 


books give the 


your own 


sent a wealth of enrichment mate- 
rial to make your pupils feel more 
acquainted with these foreign coun- 
tries, related 
to us that they need not seem for- 
eign at all Please let us hear 
whether her suggestions bear fruit 
in your classrooms. 

You'll like the frontispiece series 
that Ruth Birdsall is planning 
“Scenes around the World.” Many 
of the 
of other countries, as appealing as 
the little Swiss miss on page 19. 


which are so nearly 


pictures will show children 


Remember, when you were a 
child, how you picked up a rousing 
tune and sang it lustily up and 
down the street? And then one day 
you discovered the melody was 
grand opera, no less—the “Torea- 
dor Song” Quite a 
thrill to find you had been associ- 
ating with the immortals! Well, 
something like that is in store for 
your youngsters if you use Elva 
Daniels’ arrangements of famous 
melodies this year. You might even 
enjoy them yourself—and if your 
experience was like mine, Elva’s 
words will be an improvement! 

Paul Rlackwood, who wrote the 
science projects you enjoyed last 


from Carmen. 


year, in his present series is mak- 
ing a special point of choosing top- 
ics covered inadequately, or not at 
all, in most school reference books. 
His article on page 
on man-made rain, will be followed 
in October with one on present- 
day uses of blood as medicine. De- 
tergents will be the subject of a 
later writeup. 

Be sure to get acquainted with 
Betty Parent (that isn’t her real 
name, of course scribbles 
away in her diary about her four 
children and her reactions to their 
school experiences page 6). 

On page 40, Glenn Blough dis- 
cusses three everyday science prob- 
lems, and the other counselors will 
follow the same general plan. Also, 
of course, you can call on any of 
them for replies to your own ques- 
tions. Their names are listed. 

“Made to Order” could be a slo- 
gan describing The Instructor, but 


57 in this issue, 


who 


we’re using it as the title for a new 
listing of materials from all sorts of 
sources, many of them noncommer- 
cial and so not included in our 
Coupon Service. The first install- 
ment appears on page 125 this 
month. Do run through it, to be 
sure you don’t miss out on some- 
thing useful that you can order for 
nothing, or the next thing to it! 

On page 78 you will find several 
ideas for teaching safety. You may 
well ask, “Is there anything new to 
teach about that subject?” But 
what we’re trying to do here is to 
suggest some new possibilities for 
developing safety attitudes in ele- 
mentary pupils. The learnings 
desired are the same as ever; but 
you'll enjoy a new twist. 

Day by Day isn’t a new feature 
this year, as our old subscribers 
are well aware: but it will be au- 
thored by a new contributor, Emily 
Sprague Wurl. She writes: “I am 
getting pleasure out of the chal- 
lenge the Day by Day page offers 
me. I do hope to come up with as 
helpful a page as Esma Hackett al- 
ways had. She did a fine job.” 
We think Emily will be a worthy 
suct essor! 

This month we begin a series of 
games for playground or indoor use 
prepared by Donald Stead, who 
has charge of physical education in 
our local elementary school. 

And, just to finish off, did you 
know that Phyllis Fenner, well 
known editor and compiler of chil- 
dren’s books, is now conducting 
our “Books for Children” column? 


M.L.M. 








NEW IDEAS IN READING! 


3 ADDITIONS TO THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM 


MY OWN BOOK 


A token of achievement to give to each 
pupil to take home as he finishes the New 
Alice and Jerry Preprimer, Primer, and 
First Reader Programs. There are three 
groups of MY OWN BOOK—one for each 
reading level. Each book is a series of 


WORDS I LIKE TO READ AND WRITE 


each child a 


each 


illustrated jingles containing words and 
concepts the child has learned. By giving 
copy as 
finished, the teacher helps to establish 
closer home-school relations and provides 
additional incentives for reading. 


program is 


in three different packages— 
one for Preprimer level, 
one for Primer level, 


one for First-Reader level. 


This is a picture dictionary for first-grade pupils. 
There are 639 listings, comprising the entire first- 
year vocabulary, as well as numerous simples forms 


and other words commonly 


found in the child’s 


speaking vocabulary. Also included are a three-page 
alphabet section and a five-page number dictionary. 
Through the use of this book, children will be able 
to find words they need in writing simple stories. 


for The New If | Were Going 

17 illustrated songs and dances woven around the 
stories in The New If I Were Going (Basic Alice 
and Jerry Third Grade Reader). Standard full sheet 
music size. Arranged for simple piano accompani- 


ment, 


EVANSTON; ILLINOIS 


16 books per package— 
4 each of 4 titles— 
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Teachers by 






the hundred! 


— are discovering the latest 
and most significant advance 
in teaching numbers to be- 
ginners — 





It’s the recently published 
IROQUOIS PRIMARY BLOCK 
PROGRAM in the NUMBERS 
AT WORK series, by Patton 
and Young. 

1 KNOW NUMBERS! — Readiness 
primer — beginning Grade 1. 

NUMBERS ARE FUN! — Developing 
concepts — completing Grade 1. 
WE USE NUMBERS — Gradual 
steps forward — through Grade 2. 


Larger print — fewer words — 
easier reading — functional, 
colorful artwork — sound in 
method — precisely graded — 
and with a// teaching proce- 
dures clearly indicated on 
every page! 





Wouldn’t you like to see 
these new and better books? 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Box 
New York 


1315 New York 


Atlanta 


Syracuse 1 


Chicago Dollas 








The Fascinating Story of 
FRESH FRUITS and 
VEGETABLES 


e Where and how they are grown. 





e Their long journey to market. 
e How their freshness is protected. 


@ What they mean to the growing child. 


“HEALTH from Field 


and Orchard’’ 


tells in eight pages and twenty pic- 
tures, many in full color, what every 
growing child should know about 
Nature’s finest gifts to man. This in- 
teresting study unit, prepared by 
experts in nutrition for the 10-to-13 
age groups, is FREE to public, private 


and 


quantities to supply their students. 


parochial school teachers in 


Print or type your request 


on the blank below. 


UNITED FRESH FRUIT &VEGETABLE ASS 
777 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 






Name 

' Street Zone 
City , State 
Grade , No. Pupils _, No. Copies 




















Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. Reply 
to any of the notices published here by 
mailing your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given; or send 
us a notice of your own, mentioning 
some point of interest in your local- 
ity. All letters received during the six 
weeks following publication of your 
notice should be answered. We are 
unable to supply the names of individ- 
ual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of 
tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and 
the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed 
at which you recorded. 


Medicine Bow, Wyo. 
May 11, 1954 
Club Exchange: 

Please put this notice in your Sep- 
tember Instructor. 

The Grant School at Glenrock, Wyo- 
ming, thanks all the schools that an- 
swered our notice. We read and enjoyed 
every letter and answered over two hun- 
dred and fifty of them, and then gave 
up. We are sorry that some didn’t get 
answered. We did the best we could. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vesta Johnston 


British Columbia.—Grades one to 
eight of East Black Pool School would 
like to correspond with pupils in the 
United States. Our school is situated 
in the North Thompson Valley, Moose, 
deer, and bear are found in abun- 
dance. Many of our friends from across 
the border visit our scenic home, es- 
pecially sportsmen. The main indus- 
tries of our community are farming 
and lumbering. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Alfred Standell, East Black Pool 
School, East Black Pool, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada. 


Georgia.—The teacher and the fifth- 
grade class of West End High School, 
Hogansville, Georgia, would like to 
exchange letters, products, souvenirs, 
and art work with other schools of the 
United States, our outlying possessions, 
and foreign countries. Our hobbies are 
collecting coins and dolls. We live in 
the heart of Georgia. Our state is 
famous for watermelons, peaches, pe- 
cans, and peanuts. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Vera M. Jennings, 
West End High School, Hogansville, 
Georgia. 


New Zealand.—My ten-year-old pu- 
pils of standard 4 and I should like to 
correspond with pupils and _ teachers 
in the United States. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mr. Desmond R. Olney, 
Silverdale School, Silverdale, North 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


Washington.—My pupils in grades 
one to six and I should like to exchange 
letters, post cards, souvenirs, and ideas 
with pupils and teachers in other 
states. We live on Long Beach Penin- 
sula by the blue Pacific Ocean. We 
boast of the longest beach in the world. 
Many tourists come here to dig razor 
clams. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Tillie Bronsch, Oysterville, Wash- 


ington. 


A KNOTTY KNOT 
Don Marshall 
While it is fun 
To tie a knot 


Unknotting one 
That’s tied is not. 





{co 
HAT IDEAS 


ready to help you 


A WISCONSIN TEACHER SAYS: 


The entire magazine from cover to cover is most 
attractive and inspiring. | am particularly 
gratified to note that you give a huge propor- 
tion of the magazine to art in the grade school. 


A FLORIDA TEACHER SAYS: 
lam the art teacher and consultant, as well as 
resource teacher of art in School in 
, Flerida and | want you 
to know | couldn't teach 1500 students without 
CHOOL ARTS. It is a joy and inspiration 


A CONNECTICUT TEACHER SAYS: 


I find your magazine a constant help and in- 
spiration for my work with children and wish 
to congratulate you on the soundness of the 
material you present 





Check These Helpful Features 
© Large pictures motivate the text. 
© Index tabs for quick reference by subject. 
© Crisp, modern pages for easier reading. 
* Clip and file each article without destroying 
others. 





© Feature departments written ially for the 
busy teacher: The Begi Teacher, Here's 
How, New Teaching Aids, Editorial, Items 
of interest, Letters trom Readers, News Digest. 












When you teach arts and crafts you want 
good ideas—new, stimulating, crisp ideas 
that spark creativeness in your pupils. 
Ideas that are modern. Ideas that help you. 
Ideas trom successful artcraft leaders. 


YOU GET ALL this and more from the ten big 
illustrated issues SCHOOL ARTS brings you 

one for each school month, September- June. Over 
20,000 artcraft teachers subscribe to it and use it 
every day of the school year to make their teaching 
easier—more stimulating and creative. What better 
testimonial than satisfied users—increasing in num- 
bers every year. Must be they like it. Must be it's 
helping them. SCHOOL ARTS will help you, too 


HERE IS A GLIMPSE of a few ‘of the timely 
activities the editors have planned to help you 
this school year: 

Group Activities for Grades. 

Teacher Evaluation. 

Artcraft Integration 


Masks and Puppets 
Drawing and Painting 
Holiday Activities 


Crafts for the Grades. Silk Screen. 
Creative Planning for Teachers Murals. 
Developing Original Designs Mobiles 


And what's more, you use the ideas SCHOOL 
ARTS brings you with confidence, because articles 
are written by artcraft leaders with knowledge and 
understanding of your particular needs and wants 


THE EDITOR, D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Buffalo 
Teachers College, has been a teacher throughout 
his adult life. As a teacher in public schools; end 
now in a college training teachers, he knows from 
firsthand experience just the material you want for 


classroom use—the helpful, practical kind 


ALL THIS HELP is yours to use and enjoy in the busy year ahead. Fill in the 
coupon below and let SCHOOL ARTS be your artcraft “assistant” for the 


next ten months. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. We'll gladly bill you later 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
249 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


For 53 years the leading art education magazine 
artcralt teachers have used to help and inspire them. 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS for the next 10 issues. 


[] Enclosed find $5.00. 


[} Send bill payable Oct. 15 


State 
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REVIEWS of New 


C — 2B 


Dp miss out on the most mar- 
velous record buy I’ve seen in 
In this day and 
understanding— 


much more than mere tol- 


many a moon 
age ol 
which is 
erance—between peoples of vari- 


complete 


ous religions, how well equipped 
are you to guide your young folks? 
Even though you may have spent 


precious hours studying compara- 


cords 


 —== EZ 


en ad 


_— 
a aA 4 


ELVA 8S. DANIELS 


as well as 
differences discussed. Each 
portion, Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic, is interspersed with great 
hymns of that faith, and the sing- 
ing of the University Interfaith 
Chorale, led by Dr. Harry Robert 
Wilson, interprets to perfection 
such inspiring gems as “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,” Arcadelt’s 
“Ave Maria,” and the “Kol Ni- 
drei.” In addition, the basic ten- 
ets of each faith are explained in 
story form, aided by three children 
each representing a different re- 
ligion. Major church festivals are 
explained (Easter, Passover, Christ- 
mas, Yom Kippur), as well as the 
rites of Baptism, Confirmation, and 


spine, and similarities 


are 


by the Norman Luboff choir (Co- 
lumbia, CL 6252, 33% rpm, $2.86 
plus tax). Here is a collection of 
some of the world’s most beauti- 
ful lullabies: “Brahms’s Lullaby,” 
“Sweet and Low,” “All through 
the Night,” and others. The simple 
tenderness of each tune is further 
enhanced by some beautiful harp 
and flute solos, and phrasing and 
diction throughout are exception- 
ally fine. This record can be as 
useful to instruct or set a mood in 
sixth grade as it is to soothe the 
kindergarten, in spite of the fact 
that lullabies are usually associated 
with primary grades. Conductor 
Luboff arranged all the selections. 

Probably many of your children 
spent quite a little time in the mov- 
ies this summer, and may have 
enjoyed the re-release of Walt 
Disney’s Pinocchio. Four of the 
nicest songs are available on rec- 
ords, and I know that children of 
all ages will enjoy listening to 
“When You Wish Upon a Star,” 
“T’ve Got No Strings.” “Give a 
Little Whistle,’ and “Hi-Diddle- 
Dee-Dee.” You may buy all four 
and the story on one rec- 
ord (Big Golden Record, DBR 29- 


songs 


tive religion in teachers college, Bar Mitzvah. Your 
your must still be re- 
phrased for young people—a task 
that is far from easy. Take a most 
effective short cut and buy One 
God—The Ways We Worship Him 
(Kapp Records, KL 1000, $5.95 
The three faiths 
of the western world are presented 
in a simple way that is beautiful 
to send shivers down the 


know ledge 


arents 
I 


means. 
great religious 
recording is long. 


enough 


youngsters, 
having heard “One God,” will be 
able to explain many facts to their 
the blowing of the shofar, 
why Latin is spoken in the Catholic 
Mass, and what the word “pope” 
I guarantee that your class 
will not lose interest, although the 


Another recording which is espe- 
cially fine is Sweet Dreams, sung 


98, 78 rpm, $.98) or buy each 
song and story separately (RD 42, 
RD 4, RD 3, RD 43, in the same 
order as above, 78 rpm, $.25each). 

It’s fun to meet a new group in 
September, note how much they 
love (or maybe dislike!) music, and 
plan for the kind of attitudes and 
skills you hope to have developed, 
come next June. If your class 
could be considered a bit on the 





see what you can do 


with the new 


COLORED 


Audiotape, now available on green, blue or brown 
plastic base—and Audiotape reels in red, yellow, 
green, blue and clear plastic— provide instant 
identification that can simplify your cueing, filing, 
recording and playback problems. A few typical 
uses are shown here. 

The colored 5” and 7” Audiotape reels cost no 
more than the clear plastic ones. And the price 
of blue or green base Audiotape is only slightly 
higher than that of the standard tape. Contact 
your Audio Devices distributor. Or write for 


Bulletin No. 209. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥. 
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lukewarm side when it’s time for 
singing, be sure to try lots of folk 
songs. Start with a nice easy-going 
treatment of such favorites as “Tur- 
key in the Straw,” “Camptown 
Races,” “Dixie,” “Blue Tail Fly,” 
“Oh, Susannah,” “Old MacDonald 
Had a Farm,” and others. Toes 
will tap, eyes will sparkle, and be 
prepared with a set of words on the 
board (or on song sheets) because 
you'll be sure to end your listening 
time with some singing time. This 
record is The Golden Treasury of 
Folk Songs (Big Golden Record, 
BR 15, 78 rpm, $.98). 

Speaking of some of the enjoy- 
able things children did this sum- 
mer, you can be sure that they all 
had the opportunity to ride a 
merry-go-round. You can recap- 
ture the authentic sound of an old 
“barrel organ” with Bozo’s Merry- 
Go-Round Music (Capitol CASF 
3173, 45 rpm, $.99). Merry-go- 
rounds today are accompanied by 
the playing of popular records— 
and you may need to explain about 
the wheezing that came from the 
gold pipes back in “your day.” 

Have fun by starting a fresh new 
school year with some new records. 


Where to Get the Records 


If records reviewed in this depart- 
ment each month cannot be purchased 
or ordered from your local record 
store, you can secure them from either 
of these two supply houses: Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (excellent catalogue 
classified and graded, $.10), and Edu- 
cational Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D:C. (free catalogue). 





COLORED AUDIOTAPE CAN BE USED 


@ for quick, positive spotting of different 
selections on same ree! 


@ for identifying announcements or other 
temporary material added to a library 


tape 


for language work, to separate permanent 
material recorded by the instructor from 
“blank” sections for recording by the 


students 


brown tape with in- 
structor’s recording 


~*~ 


tw ’ Wi“ 


y ¥ 
ff 


green or blue tape for 
student to record on 


@ for enabling temporary sections, as above, 
to be safely erased without removing any 
of the permanent material 


for similar combined teacher-student re- 
cording in other fields, such as music, 
dramatics, speech correction, etc. 


COLORED AUDIOTAPE REELS CAN BE USED 


recordings 


yellow 
green 

blue 

clear plastic 


recordings 





®@ for distinguishing between edited and preliminary 


for storage of important “don't erase’ material 
for color coding the tape library by subject matter 
for identifying tapes of different speeds 


for distinguishing between single and dual track 











SIMPLEX EDUCATIONAL TOYS 





Reading Board 


CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 


alike will enjoy these all wooden 
highly colored Educational Toys. 
Over twenty different numbers to 


choose from! 


Such as: Assorting 


Boards—Ciphers 1 to 10 showing 
figures, domino and word—Object 


one to ten, 


Clock Puzzle—Color 


Disks, Boat and Circus Puzzles like 
the Farm shown above and many, 
many more which you will find in 


our catalogue 
Teaching." 


"Practical Aids to 


PALFREYS' offers these and hundreds 


of other— 


Practical Teaching Aids 


If we don't have what you want we will try 


to get it. We have a most complete line of 
Teaching Aids and Educational Materials. 


STUDY PRINTS 


HOME ACTIVITIES 
FARM ANIMALS 
THE POST OFFICE 
THE MARKET 

THE DAIRY FARM 
THE CARGO SHIP 
NAVAJO INDIANS 


FRE 
qe £ > 


Cafalogue of 
.\ PRACTICAI 
A AIDS TO 
0 l 
. ¢ y 


oe [Pt 
)) TEACHING / 


Fourteen Different 
Sets consisting 
of twenty 
11” x 14” 
Photographic 
Prints each. 


Price per set 
$5.00 


FARM ACTIVITIES 
COMMUNITY HELPERS 
THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 
TRANSPORTATION 

BOATS, SHIPS, & HARBOR 
PUEBLO INDIANS 


SEND TODAY! 


Ss ‘Practical Aids To 


Teaching". Complete- 


S ly new illustrated cat- 


alog of the many ma- 
terials listed above— 
and many, many more. 
Enclose 15c¢ for cost of 
handling and mailing. 


175 LIQUID PROCESS BOOKS TO HELP YOU. 


PALFREYS' SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
7549-51 East Garvey, So. San Gabriel, California 





Impressions 
FROM N FA 


THE 
SUMMER MEETING 


T was hot, and it rained a little 

almost every day, and the exhib- 
it hall at Madison Square Garden 
was inclined to retain the odor 
from the circus that had been there 
previously. Yet it was a wonderful 
convention, full of worth-while ac- 
tivities for the thousands of teach- 
ers who attended. 

The big experience for us, of 
course, was at THe INSTRUCTOR 
booth where contributors and read- 
ers, one after another, came by to 
get acquainted. 

Under a joint sponsorship, the 
NEA worked out a series of trips 
and meetings at the United Na- 
tions. We chose the Monday after- 
noon session and heard excellent 
addresses by the UN Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, and 
the executive secretary of the NEA, 
William G. Carr. 

Ralph J. Bunche, the principal | 
director of the Division of Trustee- 
ship of the UN, spoke to a huge 
audience in Madison Square Gar- 
den. He received a tremendous | 
ovation as he concluded his speech 
with the thought that teachers 
must be kept free, unregimented, 
and unafraid in their work. 

The musical program that eve- 
ning featured the chorus of the 
University of Puerto Rico, with 
vocal and piano soloists, as well as 
piano and organ duets. 

Tuesday was pageant night and 
the Garden was packed with 18,000 
visitors. Many said that this eve- 
ning alone was worth the trip to 
New York. Sponsored by the Board 
of Education of the City of New 
York, the pageant presented nearly 
2,000 students, both elementary 
and high school. Teachers came 
away with many new ideas for 
pageantry in their own schools, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- | 
day afternoons were devoted to 
meetings and discussion groups 
held in the various hotels. The | 
teachers really turned out for these | 
meetings, many of which over- 
flowed into the hallways. In a 
meeting on new buildings, an archi- 
tect presented a plan for a 16- 
classroom school for $350,000 or 
less, which would certainly be a 
possible solution for those school | 
districts with stringent economic 
limitations. 

The new president of the NEA is 
Waurine Walker, a former teacher 
in Mineral Wells and Waco, Texas, 
and now director of teacher rela- 
tions and certification of the Texas 
Education Agency in Austin. The 
Texas State Education Association 
gave a reception for her on Sunday 
evening. John Lester Buford of 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois, is the first 
vice-president. 

Next year’s convention probably 
will be held in Chicago. Why not 
start a piggy bank right now and 
plan to attend? We know you'll 
have a wonderful time. M.E.O. | 








1905 - 1955 


50 years of 
educational 
publishing 





Here are modern tests and textbooks that reflect our half 
century of experience in working with educators to meet 
the changing needs of America’s schools— 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY TESTS: 
New Edition 


These are direct descendants of the first group tests of gen- 
eral intelligence to be published for school use. This series 
yields reliable results, and saves time in both administra- 
tion and scoring. Forms cover elementary school, and high 
school and college levels. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A completely new edition for grades 1-9 continues a series 
that has been the standard in achievement measurement 
for over thirty years. National norms are based on testing 
more than 360,000 pupils. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


This widely and successfully used series by Clark, Junge, 
Moser, Smith, and Lankford builds children’s confidence in 
their own ability and encourages them to think problems 
out for themselves. Arithmetic and mathematic materials 
have always concerned us—one of the first four books we 
published in 1905 was an arithmetic text for the Philippines, 
and many popular books with Dr. John R. Clark as co-author 


have been on our list for 35» years. 








Today World Book Company’s authors and editors are continuing 
to build new publications—textbooks, standard tests, professional 
books for teachers —to serve you and your pupils in the years 


to come. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-on-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Chicago « Boston + Atlanta + Dallas « San Francisco 
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WHY BUY THk 
VEW VICTOR 


lémm SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 





Because of 


VICTOR’S: 







I 
QUALITY 


Superior Sound and Picture 


2 
EASY 1-2-3 OPERATION 
3-Spot Threading 


3 
FILM SAFETY 
Exclusive Safety Film Trips 


TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 
Lubrimatic Oil System 













ll 
7) 
PORTABILITY AND MODEL SELECTION: 


Classmate 4— for smal! audiences 







Assembly 10 — for medium-sized audiences 





Sovereign 25 — for large audiences 


tm) 
A ‘a v/ y iaph l. pn talon 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 









#OVUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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W HEN you plan your program ot 

filmstrips to use this term, re- 
member that while they may be 
chosen to illustrate some topic in 
the curriculum, the filmstrips must 
attract and hold the interest of the 
children if they are to give mean- 
ing to the topic. Why not solicit 
pupil evaluations when selecting 
your instructional materials? 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. 

he series, “Safety Stories” (6 
strips in color), illustrates the im- 
portance and need for safety at 
home, in school, on the street, at 
play, and on a vacation. ‘The sto- 
ries meet the child’s level of under- 
standing and experiences. Safety 
rules are made to seem a natural 
part of his experiences. The draw- 
ings will appeal to primary pupils 
$36.00 per set; $6.00 single strip. 


Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

In “Man Learns to Govern Him- 
self’ we have the story of democ- 
racy from its earliest days in an- 
cient Greece and Rome to the 
founding of American democracy 
and its meaning in terms of the 
rights and duties of citizenship. 
The intent is to show how stable 
governments developed and how 
man has worked to provide a 
framework within which govern- 
ment and individual citizens can 
co-operate to achieve economic 
stability, social standards, and the 
freedom to live. For middle- and 
upper-grade social studies, history, 
and human relations. ($25.00 per 
set of 9 strips; $4.00 single strip. 

“The Fundamentals of Geogra- 
phy” (11 strips in color) shows 
how day and night affect life on 
the earth; how natural features af- 
fect the life and resources; how to 
use maps, globes, and charts; how 
modern inventions affect our lives. 
For upper grades. ($25.00 per set; 
$4.00 single strip. 


Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

“Tales from Grimm and Ander- 
sen” (7 strips in color) includes 
The Shoemaker and the Elves; The 
Wolf and the Seven Kids; Rapun- 
zel; The Frog Prince; Spindle, 
Shuttle, and Needle; Hans Clod- 
hopper; and The Princess and the 
Pea. The delightful art work and 
the story sequences will be helpful 
n the primary grades. ($31.50 per 
set; $4.75 single strip.) 


Museum Extension Service, 10 East 
13rd St., New York 17. 

American Literature: The Fron- 
tier provides a_ pictorial _back- 
ground for a study of early Ameri- 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


can literature and men of letters. 
Illustrations include pictures of 
Currier and Ives prints, Whitman, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and scenes 
made famous by Cooper, Merrill, 
Bret Harte, and Joaquin Miller. 
Excellent resource material for 
middle and upper social-studies 
and literature ‘classes and core- 
curriculum groups. (One of a 
monthly series: $40.00 for 8 strips; 
$6.00 single strip.) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 

“Using and Understanding 
Numbers” (6 strips in color) is de- 
signed to develop basic number 
concepts. It deals with numbers 
and with objects and symbols in 
addition, subtraction, and meas- 
ures. All the objects and symbols 
are familiar to young children. The 
art work is well done, and the pres- 
entations are easy to grasp. This 
material can be used successfully 
at all stages of progress in num- 
ber work for the primary grades 
$29.50 per set; $5.50 single strip. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 41st St., New York 17. 

Young America Sings is a new 
integrated audio-visual program 
for music study with one unit for 
fourth grade and one for fifth. 
There are 8 filmstrips and 2 micro- 
groove recordings per set. This ma- 
terial will build music concepts and 
illustrate measure, beat, rhythm, 
and notes. Opportunity is provid- 
ed for singing and a discussion of 
the terms to use in a musical vo- 
cabulary. The songs range from 
Mozart and Brahms to folk songs 
and American Indian dances. The 
filmstrips and records are correlat- 
ed to provide a variety of pictorial 
and audial material. The material 
may be easily adapted to meet 
many pupil needs. ($42.50 per 
unit set of 8 strips and 2 records.) 

“Early American History Series” 

11 strips in color) depicts the sto- 
ry of our country from the days be- 
fore the white man came to the 
year 1789. Drawings show how the 
Indians made their shelters and se- 
cured food; how settlers from 
Spain, Holland, France, and Eng- 
land staked their claims in the New 
World: how the colonists waged 
their struggle for independence, 
and finally won their right to es- 
tablish a new nation. Excellent for 
social-studies and history classes. 

$59.50 per set; $6.00 single strip 


Filmstrip Reference Sheets 


Filmstrip Reference Sheets Nos, 2 


and 3 are still available. If you wish 
one or both, send a_ stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Dr. Irene F. 
Cypher, Editorial Department, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 
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America’s Finest 
“BUY” in Songbooks 
V UjyZZ, 


IN 100 LOTS 
PLUS TRANS. 


Pane, ah} 
ey Be y 


IN 100 LOTS 
PLUS TRANS. 


1-11 20¢ ea. 
12-99 $2.10 doz. 
100 for $13.92 

POSTPAID 
most widely used song book in 
Suitable for ALL 

assembly. This 
great 


BEST SONGS 


Here is the 
America today. 
classroom and 
handy collection 
of songs old 
otic tunes, specialty 
melodies the 
Every song has complete musical 
Endorsed by educators ev 
schools. 


grade S.«e 
compact, 
includes a variety 
choruses, patri- 
religious 
the 
accompa- 
rywhere 


lavorites, 
numbers, 
best-known in land. 
niment. 
and used in thousands of 


EVERYDAY 
Song Book 


Prepared especially for 
wonderful collection of 200 songs, 
complete with and Lots of 
singing games that children enjoy so much 
... rounds, carols, choruses, p/us plenty of 
patriotic, religious and popular selections. 
Also features valuable instruction methods 
and helpful program material for all year 
long. 


101 


1-11 30¢ ea. 
12-99 $3.20 doz. 
100 for $23.58 

POSTPAID 
Primary 


ovel 


grades. A 


words music 


collec on 
most 


This outstanding 
tion features the 
popular verse of 71 of 
the greatest poets... from 
Shakespeare to Sandburg. 


Famous 
Poems Pictures of each author 
with brief notes. Excellent 


as supplementary textbook 
or handy reference. The 
best in literature, inspir- 
ing and enjoyable. In 
choice of three editions 


CLASSROOM 
EDITION +60 _ 
Durable embossed cover 


LIBRARY $4 OQ... 


EDITION 
Heavy cloth covers 


GIFT EDITION - 
boxed $2Qeo. 


Beautifui Binding in Kraft Leather 


™“CABL 


20 E. Jackson Blyd.; Chicago 4, Ill. COUPON 
TODAY 


oo me the books checked below: 
- copies *'101 Best Songs"’ 





copies ** 
copies 


0 Enclose $. 
I 


Everyday Song Book’ 
"101 Famous Poems’ 

[) Send € 0.0 
Ship now. | will pay on Oct. 15th. 
Name 


i Address 


St 


; 
State 


Oe cu Gib Gun) sue Gun aun cD ea 








Are YOU on 
tHe INSTRUCTOR 


Team? 


yo must be a user of THE 

INsrRUCTOR or you probably 
wouldn’t have this copy in your 
hands. But if you aren’t a share? 
of your teaching experiences, do 
you wish to be? 

We receive a tremendous volume 
of submitted manuscripts every 
month—many than we can 
use. BU] your teach- 
ing experiences, original de- 
vices for helping your pupi!s may 
be just what we need. 

How can you judge whether you 
have something we want? The an- 
swer is simple: IJf it worked for 
you, tell us about it. 

If it duplicates what we have al- 
ready used or it can’t be accepted 
for other your manu- 
script will be returned. In case we 
see a possibility of publishing it, 
here is what will happen: 

1. We will notify that 
are holding your material pending 
a definite 

2. La 


room for it 


more 
your ideas, 
your 


some reason, 


you we 
decision. 

‘ 
may find we haven’t 
and return it, but if we 
do select it for a given issue, we'll 


iter we 


send contract, in duplicate, 
stating and and 
asking for your prompt signature. 

}. Your manuscript, now ours to 
work will be edited. illus- 
trated perhaps, and made ready 
for publication. 

4. Within 30 davs after re- 
ceive the signed copy of the con- 
tract, we'll mail your check. 

5. When the containing 
your contribution is off the press, a 


you a 


our price terms, 


with, 
we 


issue 


complimentary copy of that issue 
will be sent vou. 

6. You'll open the magazine and 
see your material just as it will be 
seen by thousands of teachers all 
over the land 
7. Your school. 
the 


prestige, 


‘and 
youl 


your college 
in 
SC hoc yl 


community will share 
for will notify 
and college officials and newspapet 
that “in” Tm 
INSTRUCTOR. 


we 


editors you are 


THE 
AMERICAN 





ADVENTURE 
| SERIES 
ee 


For busy classroom 
Help for 


organizing your 


teachers 


corrective reading 


program 


@ Authoritative Handbook 
on Corrective Reading for 
The American Adventure 


Series by Dr. Betts 


@ Concise helpful Teachers 
Guide Book for each title 


The ONLY graded corrective reading 
series written espécjally for 
SLOW LEARNERS-RETARDED READERS 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 
Director, The Reading Clinic, Temple University 

14 biographical book-length titles — graded i 
sequence from Readability Level A (2nd ona 
level) to Readability Level E (6th reader level 


Interest approach to develop reading success 
Worthwhile dramatic content 
Carefully selected concepts 
Controlled vocabulary load and 
other language factors 
Vivid illustrations 


Send for FREE colorful pictorial U.S 


this graded co 


Trail Map for « 


rrective reading program 


lassroom 


use and information on 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 2831-35 SOUTH PARKWAY CHICAGO 16 
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When You Submit 
a Manuscript 


1. Type manuscripts double- 
spaced on one side of 8'2” x 11” 
paper. Keep a carbon copy. 

2. Put name and address on 
manuscript and on the back of 
each photo, drawing, or sample. 
Use given name, and Miss, Mrs., 
or Mr. 

3. Mention 
(grade or subject, 
cation of school). 

4. Submit seasonal material 
five months in advance of month 
it can be used. 

5. Enclose postage for return of 
unused samples and manuscripts. 

6. Mail all items, postage pre- 
paid, to THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

7. Write to above address for 
additional information if desired. 

8. Consult special departments, 
such as Girls and Boys, for rules 
governing those departmen:.. 


teaching position 
name and lo- 








Directed mainly toward th 
simple conversational 
and maintained throughout 
reader senses the 
frontiers of this continent. 
last 


of America to the 


Pennsylvania. 
and Cortes. The latter has 
in print at this level. 
Gold Rush to California, 


M 


The Book 
colors. As 
of a series of questions 
excellent Time-Chart showi 
which 

probably 





Chas. 





style, 
DRAMA 


brief Introduction which covers the historical] developments 


In between are chapters on the very early explorers such as Ponce 


Other chapters cover Cartier, 
and the Pilgrim Fathers. 


is handsomely ILLUSTRATED with 
an aid to teachers, 
and 


makes a handy and easy-to-use reference for both pupils and 
October publication 


EXAMINE A COPY. 


Book Publishers since 1899 


e A STORY APPROACH 
to SOCIAL STUDIES 


BREASTPLATE 
and BUCKSKIN 


@ CONVERSATIONAL STYLE 
@ GENUINELY INTERESTING 
@ EXCITING - DRAMATIC 


This exciting NEW history by George E. Tait of the 
exploration of the American continents and of the men 
responsible for it 
acceptance it has 
Though written by a Canadian, 
with the area which eventually 
States. Moreover, Mr. Tait writes 
EXPLORERS than are discussed in similar 


deserves the acclaim and widespread 
received. 

it is primarily concerned 
became the United 
many MORE 
books 


about 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


rade level, the book is written in a 
OMPLETE,. The euthor has caught 
his text an undercurrent of EXCITEMENT. The young 
inherent in the gradual Westward movement of the 
He is caught up in a feeling of ADVENTURE from the 
leading to the discovery 
establishment of the territory of 


de Leon and 
been said to be the most complete and interesting report 
LaSalle, Hudson, Du Lhut, the 


e sixth and seventh 
yet is remarkably 


chapter covering the 


ANY WORKING AIDS 


many drawings and maps in varied 
it contains a section entitled, ‘Things to Do” consisting 

projects covering the material. It also includes an 
ng the gradual transition of exploration from East t 
teachers 


Only $2.24. 


. SEE FOR YOURSELF! 
A. Bennett Co., Inc. 


8204 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois 
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GROWING 






with daily living. 


are large—easy for pupils to handle (8 
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WITH ART 


By Maud Ellsworth and Michael F. Andrews 


FOR PUPILS TO USE PARTICULARLY WITH 
THE INEXPERIENCED ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


A Pupil Participation Series That Creates Superior Results 


Each child is treated as an individual with these new art books. 
The child learns to appreciate touch, form, size and texture. 
Learning art with these books becomes a pleasant experience for each child. 


They make up a complete functional program of graded handcraft activities. 


BEN). H. SANBORN & CO., 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, iil. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, Ill. 
Please send me books checked below at 80c ea. 


| enclose 


i 
! 
| . Book | Book 5 
{ i Book 2 Book 6 
: Book 3 Book 7 
| Book 4 Book 8 
i 
Name 
Fe ccc ccusscseescenees : eeee 
| GE cudocededbbbedddesoesesabeocsscessconennceve 


A series of eight new Art Books 
written with the needs in mind of 
especially the inexperienced grade 
school teacher, those who have not 
had extensive training in this field 
and do not have readily available 
an Art 
Any 
can use this series and get out- 


Consultant or Supervisor. 


teacher, experienced or not, 


standing results. 
A Book for Every Grade 


Books 1 through 8 


& O¢ each 


They correlate art 


They 
x 11”)—and beautifully illustrated. 





Teacher's Book @ 25¢ each net 
Covers All Grades 


od 

| 

| 

to cover charges. | 
l 

| 

| 

! 

! 

! 














Wonderful Source of 


PROJECT IDEAS 


Each month PACK-O-FUN brings more 


SCRAPCRAFT 


It's the magical art of turning 








“throw-aways"’ 





or common everyday household materials into 






clever, useful articles. 







Every issue of PACK-O-FUN is a gold mine of 


ideas 





things to do as well as things to make. 






PACK-O-FUN 


shows 






amazing, in- 





genious uses for 





Cartoons, Cans, 






Spools Wallpaper, 





Felt, Plastic, Leath- 






er, Jar Rings, Pa- 





per Tubes and 100's 







of other scrap 
— ‘ 
time Magi, Tarn my oes items. 
inte Clever, Usetu F 

ae eee eee ee ey 
‘ — ORDER ' 
oO TODAY ' 
PACK-O-FUN },°,te sf 
Park Ridge, Iilinois ' 
' 
a Enclosed is $1.25 for 1 year subscription § 
10 issues of 24 pages or more each.) ' 
' ' 
| | enclose $2 for special TWO YEAR offer ; 
Nam ' 
' 
re ee ' 
' 
CHRY .ncscccccccccooss . Zon State ....... ' 
1 











Lovable Hand Puppet made from an old 
ock with button eyes, buckle nose and 
yarn curls, 


Directions for all PACK-O-FUN 


projects are simple and clearly il- 
lustrated Every project has been 
thoroughly tested by children in 


group activity. 
Children love to collect the material 
to ” projects, 


t ised in their 
and, oh, the satisfying thrill of each 
' 


child's accomplishment ! 


Look at the Seasonal 
Suggestions to appear 
in future issues! 


Halloween Decorations 
Thanksgiving Centerpiece 
Surprise Ornaments 

Gifts for the Whole Family 


Subscribe 
Now... 


Be ready with 
plenty of fresh, 
bright 

all the 
Fall and 





Winter 


olidays 


ie only $425 
for 1 Big 


Issues 
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T° TEACHERS, September is like 
New Year’s. We all start with 
resolutions and renewed vigor. Why 
not check your units and plan now 
for materials that will enrich, clar- 
ify, impress, and really help your 
effectiveness as a teacher in this 
new school year? 


GOLD RUSH BOY—16 min.; sound; 


black and white, and color; pur- 
chase; produced in 1954 _ by 
Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 


801 North Seward St., Los Angeles 38. 


Jackie Summers lived with his 
mother and father in a log cabin 
in the West during the great Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush. Opening se- 
quences show the country and the 
animals. Jackie’s mom is baking 
bread while his dad is digging fot 
gold. Jackie goes to town on an 
errand, and on his trip the film 
shows the life of a boy in that era. 
We see an abandoned prairie wag- 
on; a blacksmith; a jail yard; a 
tenderfoot miner packing his burro 
for his extended trip; daguerreo- 
types; a musical instrument, the 
dulcimer; a spelling book; chalk 
and slate. Authentic material for 
primary grades. 


JOHNNY APPLESEED: A LEGEND 
OF FRONTIER LIFE—13_ min.; 
sound; black and white, and color; 
purchase; produced in 1953 _ by 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Born in New England, John 
Chapman migrated to western 


Pennsylvania to operate a_ cider 
mill for his livelihood. Instead of 
discarding the mashed pulp he sal- 
vaged the seeds. He was a religious 
man, interested in helping people, 
and in the frontier. He finally suc- 
cumbed to this latter interest, and 
with his apple seeds, a spade, ax, 
and hoe he trekked westward. He 
spread the seeds wherever he went. 
Settlers and Indians alike enjoyed 
and welcomed him. The film story 
faithfully follows the legend. For 
middle grades. 


MAKING FRIENDS—10 minutes; 
sound; black and white; rent or pur- 
chase; produced in 1954 by Eney- 
clopaedia_ Britannica Films, Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, LIL. 


There are many kinds of friend- 
ship based on various relationships. 
Some friendships are casual, some 
develop because of common inter- 
ests. We all have family 
Some friends we respect 
some friends 


our 
friends. 
and look to for advice; 
are close and of long standing. The 
film points out that one must be 
conscious of the elements of good 
friendship—sincerity, loyalty, and 
considerateness. We must think 
about our friends and how we 
might improve the relationships. 
And finally, we must work at our 


Recommended by 


ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston 


better 


constantly 
them because “Friendship like ev- 


friendships to 


ery living thing takes time to 
grow.” For upper grades. 


POEMS ARE FUN—10 min.; sound; 
black and white, and color; pur- 
chase; produced in 1954 by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Mr. Brown teaches a middle- 
grade class and they are enjoying 
their yearly party. One pupil sug- 


gests reciting an exciting poem, 
and the class does so in unison. 
The teacher requests the young- 


sters to form a mental picture of 
the ideas conveyed by the poem. 
Then, the film depicts actual scenes 
that might have inspired the poet. 
Mr. Brown is successful in interest- 
ing his pupils in poetry. The film 
is worth viewing if only to see how 
his personality seems to create a 
desirable teaching climate. For 
middle and upper grades. 


READING WITH SUZY—10 min.; 
sound; color; purchase; produced in 
1954 by Churchill-Wexler, 801 North 
Seward St., Los Angeles 38. 


Designed to start young children 
recognizing words by association, 
The simple story to hold the film 
together and give it coherent direc- 
tion revolves about a father getting 
ready to go to work in the morning. 
Suzy uses words and sentences such 
as “Where is it?” “Look, Daddy, 
look!” “Here, here it is.” “Look 
here.” “Good-by, Daddy.” By 
superimposing the words directly 
on the screen as the action is tak- 
ing place, the film concretely con- 
nects the word with the action, and 
helps the word emerge as meaning- 
ful. A good film for primary grades, 
and an excellent discussion film for 
an elementary teachers’ meeting. 


THE SHOW OFF—10 min.; sound; 
black and white; purchase; pro- 
duced in 1954 by Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 


The high school junior class has 
a problem. Jim Brewster calls at- 
tention to himself by pranks and 
stunts that might be termed “show- 
ing off.” He teases, sneers, and 
acts funny. His classmates are con- 
cerned because his behavior reflects 
on all the juniors. As is typical of 
this series of films, there is an open- 
end with no solution, but the view- 
er is left with a strong desire to 
voice his opinion. Appropriate for 
middle- and upper-graders, and 
for teacher-training groups. 


Film Reference Sheet No. 1 


This reference sheet is still available. 
If you desire a copy, send a stamped 
addressed envelope with your request 
to Dr. Arthur F. Byrnes, Editorial De- 
partment, 


New York. 


The Instructor, Dansville. 
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DONALD STEAD Gud theo baad York e CRAM’S New Unlettered 
Colored Desk Outline Maps 





Indoor Games 


SNAKE PIT EQUIPMENT: Several circles drawn on 


GRADES 1-6 floor. Piano or phonograph records. 


FORMATION: Children stand in a single line around the room. 


ACTION: Children start walking around the room following a leader as 
the music starts. The teacher may stop the music at various intervals, 
and the children must stop immediately. Those children who are caught 
on one of the circles or “snake pits” must sit down. When the game ends, 
the children who are still standing are the winners. 


BOWL-O-BALL EQUIPMENT: A small rubber ball and 


GRADES 2-6 six Indian clubs or tin cans. 


FORMATION: Players are divided into two equal teams and remain in 
their own seats until they are called upon to take a turn. 


0200 AcTION: One player from each team comes to the 
O O front of the room, alternately, and rolls the rubber 
ball at the clubs or cans, which are placed in the 

I 








' shape of a triangle about 15 feet from the player. @ Actual size of desk maps -12 x 171% inches 

Ser For each one he knocks over, he receives one point World , oy {Ul oth 7 col 

i ; for his team. After all players on each side have had ad orld maps printed colors - AU others _ ors 

! a turn, the team with the most points is declared the @ Rugged special plastic surface - will last indefinitely 


RESTRAINING LINE winner. ; ; :; 
E Unlike other desk outline maps, these highly colored outline maps have a spe- 


cial appeal to students. The hard smooth Markable-Kleenable surface is 
fascinating, this resulting in greater student interest. 


Outdoor Game These desk maps are companion maps to Cram’s colored large outline wall 


maps. They may be used effectively with any political or outline wall map. 
Students can work at their desks while the teacher outlines the projects on a 


WIND THE CLOCK EQUIPMENT: None, wall map. An unlimited number of problems and projects in social studies can 
GRADES 1-3 be interestingly worked out for all grade levels. 
FORMATION: Children stand in a single circle, facine the center. Remember Cram’s Colored Desk Outline Maps may be marked on with china 
marking pencil, wax or grease crayon. When project is finished simply wipe 
ACTION: One child who is chosen to be the “Key” welks around the out- the map clean with a soft cloth or tissue. No dust no dirt. The rugged plastic 
side of the circle and tags another child whom he wants to be the surface will last indefinitely. Money saving and real economy because of their 
“Clock.” Key immediately starts to run around the circle, while Clock long life. 


runs in the opposite direction. When they meet, they must join right or SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY: iis introductory trial order will 


fte S go aro F all circle wi ~ 7 other for tw ym- ; : > 

left elbows and go around in a -* all circ ; with each oth : for two - m not only save you money but will convince you of their superiority. Let these 
plete Surns. Then they drop el —_—- om a around the ow lls wonder maps go to work for you immediately. 

the direction they were first going, only this time they must skip. The 









child who returns first to the place left vacant chooses a new Key, and 1 Set Consists of 7 Maps SS ee ~~ 
the game continues. CSU = 3 South America CSUX-8 World 
: LIST OF TITLES: — (2081 Bure 
OVER AND BACK EQUIPMENT: A stick about 3 feet long, Special Offer Regular Price $3.85 plus postage 
GRADES 3-6 and a rubber ball for each team. eS Get Acquainted Offer $3.00 postpaid 
- 

FORMATION: ‘The group is divided into three or four equal teams and : ¥ 
they are arranged in parallel rows, facing a starting line. In front of each ee 
team and about 50 feet away, are two children with a stick held shoulder- : T 4 F G alli G F F CRA M C0. IN C i 
high between them. Each line has a rubber ball. i 730 E. Washington St, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 





ACTION: At a signal, the first player from each team dribbles the ball 
toward the stick in front of his line, tosses it over the stick as he himself 











[es 

















goes under, and catches it on the |§ Check here for THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. j 
o—oO oo? o—O o—O0 other side. He then starts back by | Additional 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. | 
CHILDREN” tossing the ball over the stick again, l Information ee Cash, Check of Meney i 
HOLDING { as he goes under and catches it. He | Send Genastotive end Order (No stamps) ] 
STICKS 50 FT then dribbles back to his line, giving | [ ; " i i a lel j 
; * the ball to the next player in his i colorful folder of — : sets of colored desk outline maps, 
STARTING LINE : line, and continuing to the end of i new desk outline —— . ; . | 
\ the line. All other players do the r maps. Special get acquainted price $3.00 per set of 7 \ 
A B \ . D: same. The team with all of its play- j — i 
x x x - ers back first is the winner, if they i Have Cram Sales- Name i 
have not committed any fouls. [ ek wall. ag ee i 

x x x x NoTE: It is a foul if they leave the I ee | i? 

x x x x starting line too soon: if they do not ! ‘ : Street ; 

x x x x dribble when they should; if they do | This special offer 4 ‘i sa J 
x x x x not toss the ball over the stick going § expires Nov. 1, 195 “y ie 1-954 ! 
x x x ».4 both ways. a a lien aemeeneneineeteeesenenenesenanenld 
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Our 
WORLD 


JUNIOR 
GEOGRAPHIC 
WORK 
BOOKS 


[Cut-Out Dioramas] 





~ Pooks for Children 


REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 


Librarian, Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York 

















SUSAN’S SPECIAL SUMMER 

By Joyce Boyle, illustrated by Kathleen Voute 
The year Susan was six the family took a cottage 
near a park. She made new friends, won a race, 
built castles on the beach. Most exciting of all, 





she became a big sister. 





iges 4-8 Abingdon Press; $1.50 
Here’s a world of fun and knowledge for children—a lasting, educational 
process for children to learn, vividly and accurately, the customs, peoples and 
history of 13 foreign countries, by assembling their own table top dioramas. PUMPKIN, GINGER, AND SPICE 
Each Cut-Out Diorama contains at least 30 cut-outs, printed in full, nat- By Margaret Otto, illustrated by Barbara Cooney 
ural colors . easy to cut out and assemble on standards. Children can form etl “ape e are : , ho bel 
miniature village scenes, family and home groups. Important facts, simply Three easy-to-read stories about three dachshund puppies who belong to 
worded, are printed on the back of each figure. Miss Marvelous who owns the bakery. Children will enjoy the adventures, 
Help your children begin now to get acquainted with peoples in other lands | and teachers will rejoice at another book for beginning readers. 
. to know their homes... their native animals and pets . . . how they iges 6-9 Henry Holt & Co.: $2.00 


live, dress, travel, work and play. Teach them about Our World in this 
wonderfully easy way! With each book a set of Instructions how to use the 








Work Sheets for best results and a Quiz for the completion of the work. ALPHONSE THAT BEARDED ONE 
Use This - pGesac hapless ae arebrEGettetels get -ae eaeieoaa) By Natalie Savage Carlson, illustrated by Nicolas 
| HENRY STEWART, Incorporated, 210 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, WN. Y. A tale of a bear trained by his master to shoulder a gun, handle a sword, 
Conven‘ent Order Blank | Gentlemen —_ ro N. American Indians () China and act like a soldier. He went to war in his master’s place. Then the 
ut t Eski f Alask dapar . . ° F 
TODAY -———--> | te as indicated " exice _—— se fun began. How peace was brought to the Indians is hilarious. 
g tnclose $ for Switzerland Arabia {ges 6-10 Harcourt, Brace & Co.; $2.50 
—— the order at the rate Nether lands Africa 
of $1.00 each per book France Australia 


IT HAPPENED TO HANNAH 
By Ruth Rounds, illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 
When the girls in Hannah’s school assumed she was Jewish, as they were, 


$4] EACH - 
Only 1 — 2 oe oupiipindiceseveteonelians 


40—Geo 

‘ 4 ove 

~~ ty wt Tay Aids Lowy Address 

graph ACH 

\™ Thousands of TE City . we es . State . 


because she wore a “Star of David” which she had found, she didn’t tell 








them the truth. Things became 









more and more complicated 


; and it became harder to tell. THE JUGGLER OF NOTRE DAME 
Retold and illustrated by Mary F. Todd 


A new telling of an old, much loved story. 







Through Rabbi Benjamin, all 






was straightened out. An un- 






derstanding ‘story that will be John, the young juggler, had no gift to give 






zood for children to read. Our Blessed Mother. When he juggled be- 


4ges 8-12 E. P. Dutton: $2.50 fore the statue a miracle took place because 







John had served her in humility. 
Ages 8-12 Whittlesey House; $2.00 


















JUBILANT FOR SURE \ 
By E. H. Lansing, illustrated by Ezra Keats (- — 
ye Better than anything, Jeb liked to hunt. While aS D\> Ler 
hunting he saw a beautiful dog owned by a man \* \7 oN, 
who did not know hew to treat her. It was love at ’ am? \ \ 
first sight for both. Jeb never expected to own a A 4 x — \ p, 
dog like her but the story ends happily. \ dp 7) 
Eastern Lands — R. O. Hughes, CH. W. Ages 9-12 Thomas Y. Crowell; $2.50 i 
Pullen 
Western Lands—-R. O. Hughes, C. H. W. THE PIEBALD PRINCESS 
: Pullen Story and pictures by Joan Balfour Payne 
Our World Today: The Eastern Hemi- \ charming and humorous story of Molly Pippin, the witch, her cat, Ability, 
sphere — De Forest Stull, Roy W. Hatch and a Siamese Princess (cat) who came to live with them. What did the 







Our World Today: The Western Hemi- 
sphere — De Forest Stull, Roy W. Hatch 

Story of Our Country — Ruth West 

Workbook and Manual for each text 


“Princess” carry in her carpetbag? The “Princess” turns out not to be one, 















but everyone loves her. The fantasy and humor appeal to children. 


iges 8-12 Ariel Books, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3; $2.75 












THE COURAGE OF SARAH NOBLE 


fj y texts, pupils visit our peo- 
Wich these new pup By Alice Dalgliesh, illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 


ple and other peoples all over thie world. 
Sympathetic interpretations of the varied 
socia!, historical, economic, civic back- 
grounds develop friendly attitudes toward 
other peoples. 







Warmth, vitality, dignity, poetry, permanence apply to this lovely 
story of an eight-year-old girl who goes into the wilds of Connec- 












ticut to cook for her father. She has courage, a warm red cloak, and 
wisdom beyond her years. Based on a true incident. 
{ges 8-12 Charles Scribner’s Sons; $2.00 


















| THE FIRST BOOK OF POETRY 
Selected by Isabel Peterson, pictures by Kathleen Elgin 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


Boston Wew York (Chicago Atlanta Dallas Son Francisco 


Here are about a hundred poems that children really like, about animals, people, 






journeys, make believe, nature, humor. The book itself is very attractive with 









black and white decorations on almost every page. An excellent collection for 





| | the teacher to have handy, and for children themselves to pick up. 
Ages 8-14 Franklin Watts, Inc.; $1.75 
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Principal, Elementary School, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 






School Cexts 


OUR COMMUNITY 

By Richard Burkhardt and Ann McGuinness 
This third-grade book in the “Home Environ- 
ment Series” gives a well balanced approach 
to community life. There are colorful illus- 
trations and suggestions for desirable related 


Beckley-Cardy Co.; $2.20 


activities. 





SCIENCE, BOOKS 7 AND 8 

By Ira C. Davis, John Burnett, and E. Wayne Gross 

These books present scientific background for questions which puzzle chil- 
dren. Typical questions include, “What Is Fire and How Do We Control It?” 
“How Is Magnetism Used in 
Homes and in Industry?” 
“What Are the Needs of the - , os , 
Human Body?” Pictures WORDS WORK FOR YOU 

sii . By Thomas Pollock and Florence Bowden 

Part of the “Macmillan English Series,” it 
presents fourth-grade language skills through 


charts, and diagrams supple- 
ment the text. 


Henry Holt; $3.16 $3.28 ; ' i ; 
enry Holt; and functional experiences. Activities include conver- 


sation rules, dictionary helps, creative writing, 


letter writing. The Macmillan Co.; $2.00 


THROUGH THE MAGNIFYING GLASS 
By Julius Schwartz; pictures by Jeanne Bendick 
“If I could have only one piece of scientific apparatus to use with chil- 
dren.” says the author, “I would choose a magnifying glass.” An inex- 
pensive magnifying glass helps in seeing such things as flashes of explod- 
ing atoms, fantastic faces of insects, a fish’s age by the rings on its scales, 


McGraw-Hill Book Co.; $2.50 


the errors in counterfeit money. 


TREASURY OF LITERATURE SERIES 
TREAT SHOP, MAGIC CARPET, ENCHANTED 
ISLES, and ADVENTURE LANDS 

By Eleanor M. Johnson and Leland B. Jacobs 


For grades 3-6, these books contain the finest children’s 


‘- 
| 


literature. They will capture every pupil’s interest and 
add life to a reading program. The manual suggests ways 
to stimulate creative reading. 

Charles E. Merrill; $2.00, $2.20, $2.20, $2.28, manual $1.00 





Professional Books 


COUNSELING WITH PARENTS 

By Edith Leonard, Dorothy VanDeman, and Lillian Miles 

These counseling procedures apply directly to the field of early child- 
hood education, but with slight adaptation they are applicable through- 
out the elementary school. Topics emphasized are “The Teacher's Role in 
” “Parents’ Visits in the Children’s Groups,” “Parent Group 


The Macmillan Co.; $3.75 


the Conference, 
Meetings with a Purpose.” 


EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 

By Fay Adams 

Part I of this book presents material useful in meeting criticisms 
of elementary education. Part II deals with basic principles and 
techniques; Part III, the theory of child development; Part IV, the 
importance of the basic skills; and Part V, “The Fine Arts—the Fort 


and Capstone of Gracious Living.” The Ronald Press; $5.00 


MAKING AND USING CLASSROOM SCIENCE MATERIALS 
By Glenn O. Blough and Marjorie H. Campbell 
This book contains such chapters as “The Science Room and the Science Teacher,” 






“Animals and Plants in the Classroom,” “Air, Weather, and Aviation,” “Mag. 





netism and Electricity.” Each chapter includes a list of needed material, suggests 





activities, and presents “Resources to Investigate” which draw heavily on resources 


The Dryden Press; $2.75 





in the community. 




















HAPPY WAY TO NUMBERS 


By Mary Ambrose 


A Number Readiness book (numbers one to ten) in 
kindergarten and beginning first grade. Format is 10” x 14”. 


The 96 pages are perforated to facilitate class use. 




















The above is a sample page from the book 


which has been reduced 1/2 actual size. 


In HAPPY WAY TO NUMBERS 


we count objects and write numbers, we review and even take tests, 
we draw pictures and play number games, we learn number sequence, 
group patterns, and form discriminations in reading and writing 


number symbols. 


Here is: Child Appeal « Humor « An opportunity to match 


—color—draw—identify—relate—and complete. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street . Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Pasadena 2, Calif. e Chicago 16, Ill. e Marianna, Fla. e Dalias 1, Texas 
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As citosithianit on the fourmal of the 
American Medical A am 







































































Fresh up's Seven Up! 


THE ALL“ FAMILY DRINK... so pure, 


SO good, so wholesome for everyone! 
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You like it...it likes you! 


GET A FAMILY SUPPLY OF 24 BOTTLES. 
Buy 7-Up by the case. Or get the 
handy 7-Up FAMILY PACK. Easy- 
lift center handle, easy to store. 




































































































































































































































































































































~ P 
wiss National Travel Office 


This man is one of many in 
Switzerland who earn a living 
by carving things out of wood. 
Often he has a visitor who 


likes to sit with her kitten in 
her lap and watch him work. 
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new teaching aids for primary grades 





























. ar 
: J = we 
The Instructor TIME-TEACHER SET 
Each Set Includes: 1 Large Clockface with Hands, and 36 Small Clockfaces with Hands 
This set is a new noderr sid built at the request of Both the teacher's clockface and the small clocks have red 
any teacher who wanted practical help in teaching their hour hands and blue minute hands. When attached, th 
pupils how t tell time Classroom tested and proved hands turn easily yet are firmly secured to the sturdy 
the TIME-TEACHER provides specif help, for it employs poster board. The numerals on the large clock are big 
I participation in all time-telling exercises. It's the enough to be clearly seen from every part of the class- 
easy way to teach time-telling and—it's fun for puy room. Easily stored, the set is packaged in a durable 
Secluded im enci t is a large clockface for he teacher manila envelope. 
. 6 ema pupil clockfaces. The smal! clockfac« are 
nted fi to a sheet with cutout lines indicated The 
hand and bras fasteners are separately packaged. You 
simply ont the smal ome enest and ‘eaten h the hands Set $2.50 Postage Paid on Cash Orders 
THANKSGIVING 
HURSDAY IN 20 H an j 
| THE ae Here's the complete list of Holidays 
NOVEMBE . . . 
Classroom Posters for the School Year and Special Days in this set— 
Here's the set of classroom posters you've been waiting for—an exciting collection ‘ 7 , : “ 
for the Holidays and Special Days during the school year. These new posters are School Begins New Year's Day Washington's Birthdcy 
arge size (1 x 16% and are printed in two colors (five different colors in a set) Beginning of Fall Chanukah St. Patrick's Day 
Each : le the a of the holida . special day and the date or day on which it Columbus Day Lincoln's Birthday Coming of Spring 
falls he type is big and easily rea Halloween Valentine Day May Day 
The posters are ideal for deve oping classroom discussions on spec ial days and events Veterans’ Day Mother's Day 
} Their simplicity insures qu attention and easy understanding. The illustrations, oa c 
; } expertly drawn b un artist familiar to The INSTRUCTOR readers, make them eye- Thanksgiving S $3 00 Memorial Day 
. stching bulletin-board features. When not in use, the posters may be stored in the Coming of Winter et Fiag Day 
| specially designed shipping carton Christmas Postage Paid on Cash Orders Father's Day 


PICTO-LOTTO CARDS 36 Pupils May Play! 


a delightful, entertaining teaching game for your Reading-Readiness Program! 


@ 16 MASTER PICTURE SQUARES @ 16 MASTER WORD SQUARES 
EACH SET INCLUDES: 36 purit picture cars @ 400 BLANK SQUARES 
each different) for covering picture cards) 
Y hildrer ‘ e t play PICTO-LOTTO~ -for it i liagonals, corner or the whole card As the children 
in exciting teaching game It : simple ‘ Lotto t's mast the picture recognition you can switch to the 
played with pictu and rds it a great aid ir ‘ r ter word cards. The child drawing will then read the 
lir ' programs. Word é name and the players will fill the appropriate square. 
‘ from tl f th Gat I ling 
Li Each set comes packaged in a sturdy envelope that can 
i for storage. The cards and squares are heavy card 
Each set include l¢ en me rawings of fan ar ani- board that will tand onstant use. This new educationa 
rv und object hat t int ! dual square plus game i ire to please your pupil and it will hel; 
a res imprintes with the names f thos ame ani- ye ve the rough spots of our reading-readine pr 
als i ol t I t I r n pi r - gran 
omniti y Ti if r ’ | ’ iw and name t he ict red 
ite n *, j - ' t . . - fone a Set $1.25 Postage Paid on Cash Orders 








PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 


for your vocabulary building and reading-readiness program 





PICTO-WORD 


Flash Cards 


Set | 60 drawings with identifying words from the first five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 
Set 11 60 drawings with identifying words from the second five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 














Learning will be fun with PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS ually or in pairs—-can also use them, for the identifying 

and you'll like their simplicity, their many uses in picture is on the back. 

abular seneng I rogram. On or = of the - Printed on sturdy white board, these cards will withstand 

urds you find large, + ae a Sppearing me ae ee . constant handling. They are packed in a durable envelope 
umiliar animals and objects. The ‘a oa ve “—. or — that will provide easy storage for the flash cards when not 
rnition games. On the reverse side « the pi re is tne in us Suggestions for the teacher are included on the 
name of the animal or object. These words can be used back of the envelope. 
ike any ocabulary flash cards. Both the drawings and 
the identifying names are larg enough to b* easily seen 
from every part of the classroom. Your children—individ- Each Set $1.50 Postage Paid on Cash Orders 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSvILLE, N. Y. 


wl EVERYDAY PICTURES 


Please enter my order for the following items: 


Sets The INSTRUCTOR TIME-TEACHER TOTAL 
ooanints @ $2.50 ea. 


Sets 20 HOLIDAYS and 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


10 PICTURE POSTERS FEATURING: 


@ EVERYDAY ACTIVITIES @ HOMES AND PETS 
SPECIAL DAYS POSTERS @ $3.00 ea. @ SEASONAL ACTIVITIES @ TRAVELING 
@ SENDING MESSAGES @ GOING TO CHURCH 


Sets PICTO-LOTTO CARDS @ $1.25 ea. 


a Sets PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS @ $1.50 ea. 
Set | Set Il 


Sets EVERYDAY PICTURES @ $1.50 ea. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders Total Amount of this order 


Each large-size chart (10” x 13”) shows four pictures on one 
side. The reverse side of each chart has a Short Story and a 
List of Things to Do. Printed on glossy white board, the charts 





are packaged in a durable and attractive folder, 


These pictures will be of great value to you as a kindergarten or primary teacher, since they 
concern everyday activities and scenes familiar to most small children. They will help primary 
children gain a keener awareness of the world around them and the changes and differences in 
Bill me, payable in 30 days their environment. 
Except to schools, minimum credit order $4.00) Payment enclosed on ‘ 
There are many ways in which the posters can be used in the classroom They will make an ideal 


bulletin-board display, an eye-catching feature on the library table, or they can be used in your 


Name 
ee ) | aan 
P.O. & Zone _....... State 


opaque projector. The charts will serve as motivation for language arts activities, for initiating a 
general discussion by the class, for social studies and science units, as research material for creating 
original movies. This brand-new collection of picture posters is a teaching aid that will serve you 
well, 


per r rr nr 
Dee cee cee Gee ee Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge ee ee es es ee ee es ee es 


Set $1.50 Postage Paid on Cash Orders 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


A school of piano tuning in Battle Creek. 
Michigan, offered to teach piano tuning 
by mail to any young teacher who needed 
to enlarge his income “after hours.” Said 
the ad, “If you have longed to be married 
and been unable to save the necessary 
funds, this is the answer to your needs. 
Subscribe for our course immediately and 
come spring, your worries will be over.” 


In the summer of 1904, William H. 
Maxwell, City Superintendent of Schools 
of Greater New York, was elected president 
of the National Education Association, 
and its annual convention was held in con- 
junction with the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Of special attention at the educational 
exposition were some records made by 
an expert of the Edison Laboratory in 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Science was beginning to come into its 
own. In answer to the inquiry of a third- 
grade teacher, the reply was given, “It 
is wrong to confuse children about the 
simple facts of life. Iee should be taught 
as a solid that forms at 32 degrees or 
below, and not as water that is asleep.” 


“Teachers will love our beautiful set 
of piano waltzes. They are as refreshing 
as magnolia blossoms. Send 25c for the 
dainty booklet, ‘A Leap Year Idyll.” 


In 1904, Teachers’ Help One Another 
Club was born. It had a space for questions 
and answers, too. To an inquiry about 
relieving constant coughing in school on 
damp chilly days, the answer was to serve 
tea made from boneset leaves and blossoms 
with a little sugar added. Said the writer 
frankly, “As the honeset tea is not deli- 
cious, the children will try to keep from 
coughing.” 


Miss J. L. F., inquiring about gloomy 
days, was advised to wear a red dress to 
school and to hang prisms in the windows 
to catch any gleam of sunlight. 


“Do you spend your evenings keeping 
records of your class? This service should 
be confined to not more than one night 
a week. The teacher cannot do her best 
and work during hours and after hours too.” 




















Hducation 
that 
Cannot be 
Legistated 







CLARA E, COCKERILLE 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Armstrong County, Pennsylvania 


OME of she great advances in education 
are made as large professional groups of 
teachers work with legislative bodies to write 
good school laws. Other great advances must 
come from classroom teachers working as 
individuals, To someone, each of us is the 
education profession. What we say and do 
represents American education to our neigh- 
bors, our pupils, the citizens of our com- 
munities, 

Because that is true, the individual teacher 
must carry much of the responsibility for 
advancing the cause of education. Impor- 
tant as our organized professional groups are, 
basic as sound educational legislation is, there 
are activities that cannot be done by groups, 
goals which cannot be accomplished by pass- 
ing a law. 


We cannot legislate the school where 
each pupil is made to feel that there is 
something he can learn and a contribution 
that he can make to the world in which he 
lives. 

The law requires children to attend school, 
but the acceptance of these pupils is the 
responsibility of the teacher—acceptance of 
pupils in such a way that each child feels 
welcome and wanted; acceptance that takes 
each child for what he is, and develops his 
strength and minimizes his weakness; accep- 
tance that receives him for what he can do, 
and does not reject him because of what he 
cannot do. 


We cannot legislate teachers’ attitudes 
toward the world in which the pupils live. 

Yet the teacher must accept the world in 
which the pupil lives before the pupil will 
accept the scholastic world in which the 
teacher is interested. Our pupils live in a 
world of today and tomorrow. Each child in 
first grade this year has been born since the 
Atomic Age began. The children who en- 
tered school this year will be the mature 
men and women of this country when the 
1900's become the 2000's. On their shoulders 
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will be the responsibility for the government, 
the business and finance, the social institu- 
tions, the culture and religion of their day. 
In our schools today we must equip them to 
live in the years ahead. To do that we must 
be sympathetic students of the society in 
which our pupils are living. 


We cannot legislate what the parents 
think of the schools. 

We can legislate what they pay for schools, 
but what parents think of the schools de- 
pends on one thing—what happens to their 
children in school. No matter what they 
may read in newspapers or magazines or hear 
about on the radio, what parents think about 
the schools is in direct relation to the success 
or failure their children have experienced. 
That we cannot legislate. It 
teachers in classrooms. 


depends on 


We cannot legislate the attitudes that 
boys and girls develop. 

Our way of living in a democracy depends 
on the right thinking of our citizens. In the 
field of ideals and attitudes we cannot afford 
to lose. We dare not send young men and 
women from our schools who do not have a 
deep respect for human personality, for prop- 
erty rights, for our American heritage. At 
the heart of good education lie many in- 
tangibles that cannot be written into any 
code of school laws. 
teachers in daily contact with young learn- 
ers can make those intangibles real in the 
lives of children and their parents—and so 
bring American education to its 


fulfillment. 


PO pt OE aD Oe 


Only the classroom 





greatest 
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THE JUNGLE 


PAINTED BY HENRI ROUSSEAU 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


rgyvuis is one of the jungle pictures which 
I made Rousseau famous. We can under- 
No artist before or since has cap- 
tured and expressed so well the exotic atmos- 
phere of the jungle. 

Like most of us, Rousseau’s knowledge of 
such places was based upon visits to the Bo- 
tanical Gardens. Because he used imagina- 
tion and a natural gift for composition, he 
painted convincingly our concept ¢ f a jungle. 

In a setting of moonlit lush green vegeta- 
tion, the artist tells a tale of a lord of the jun- 
gle who stalks his prey by night. Never would 
a tiger dare to attack such a large animal as 
a buffalo by day. 

He must be very hungry indeed. Or per- 
haps the “tiger, tiger, burning bright in the 
forests of the night” surprised the buffalo wal- 
lowing in his favorite damp spot, thickly over- 
grown with tall grass, and had to fight. 

Look at the delicate crosshatching of thin 
light lines formed by the grass. It creates a 
pleasing texture of light against dark. 

What color predominates? This untrained 
artist instinctively knew how to use a variety 
of tints and shades of one color. 

From the mysterious black-green of the 
shadows to the delicious pale yellow-green 
of the unripe bananas, he ran the gamut of 


stand w hy. 


the values of green. 

Value is the term used by artists to describe 
the lightness or darkness of a color. ‘The use 
of several values of the same color makes a 
painting more interesting. 

In school it is fun to experiment with the 
mixing of tempera paint, adding white or yel- 
low to some green to make it lighter, and 
black or brown to some to make it darker. 

Which animal is darker? Which is bright- 
er? Which is more beautiful? Velvety mark- 
ings on the tawny color of the tiger form a 
striking pattern which is also protective. 

Kipling tells us that the first tiger had no 
marks until angry trees and plants drew their 
fingers across his yellow-orange hide. That is 
just a story, of course; but it is true that his 


children and his children’s children wear 


stripes to this very day and none will ever eat 
fruits of the trees and plants. 
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enjoying 


ART 


Does the fruit in this picture seem luscious 
to you? Do oranges or bananas grow near 
your home? Do they really grow on trees this 
way? ‘The oranges are golden balls which 
match the tiger. The bananas, like luminous 
ghostly fingers, point down to the battling 
animals, 

Which animal do you think will win? In 
such encounters tigers are often the losers. 

Take a good look at the buffalo. What part 
can you see most clearly? His horns are the 
buffalo’s pride. Can you see his angry eyes? 
His body forms a large dark spot in the paint- 
ing against which the lighter, brighter, striped 
one shows up by contrast. 

Notice how the agile tiger is leaping di- 
agonally into the heart of the picture. Find 
something above him which also draws us 
into the picture. What a tremendous leaf! 

Is it the largest in the composition? Find 
some smaller leaves and some very tiny ones. 
As in the story of the Three Bears, artists use 
“big” and “little” and “middle-sized” to tell 
the story. 

All these leaves of various sizes and shapes 
form rhythmic, busy patterns. Like the stems 
and branches, they twist and writhe and criss- 
cross so that the jungle seems alive. 

Do you yearn to be there? Perhaps you 
could paint a different scene showing a place 
where you would like to be. 


EDUCATION and ART 






THE ARTIST 


| ges ROUSSEAU, “le Douanier” (custom- 


house officer), was born in Laval, 
France, in 1844 and died in 1910. He was a 
self-taught artist. His parents could not pro- 
vide him with art lessons, and after he was 
grown up he could not afford studio training. 

Not until he was forty could Rousseau de- 
vote much time to art. After his retirement 
from the customs service, he lived alone on a 
tiny pension in a poor part of Paris. 

Previous to that he had served with the 
French army in Mexico, and he had been a 
lawyer, and a sergeant in the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

During his lifetime he never achieved his 
dream of becoming a successful artist, but 
since his death his influence has been great. 
His is the old, old story of an artist who lived 
in poverty and whose work now sells for tre- 
mendous sums. 

Le Douanier (doo-ah-ne-eh) was one of 
the first modern so-called “primitive paint- 
ers.” By that we mean a vigorous untrained 
amateur who paints with freshness and an in- 
stinctive ability to organize shapes and colors 
into a unified whole. 

Rousseau’s earliest work of course was stiff, 
but promising. By 1897, when he painted 
“The Sleeping Gypsy,” now in the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, his own per- 
sonal style had developed. 

It combined a strong sense of design with 
a childlike appeal and technical skill. His 
canvases are full of masses which are well ar- 
ranged. The shapes are sometimes literal and 
sometimes distorted. ‘This odd combination 
is very appealing. 

During the last five years of Rousseau’s life, 
his career was in its height. In addition to 
the famous jungle pictures, he painted “Sum- 
mer,” “On the River,” and “The Waterfall.” 
His work is sought by most of the famous art 
museums. Another jungle scene hangs in the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 


Rousseau will live in his paintings. 


reviewed by Else Bartlett 


a UNESCO book, edited by Edwin Ziegfeld 


What is the condition of art education in the 
world today? 

What are the major trends in art education? 
What effect is art education having on con- 
temporary life? 

What effect should it have? 

For everyone seeking “the way” to direct 
children in the field of art, this book will be 
more than a guidepost. It is a detailed route 
map, showing not only what has been done 
by artists and art educators, but also the well- 
marked highways to the future. 

There are 58 pages of significant illustra- 
tions by children from all parts of the world, 
24 in full color, offering child’s-eye views 
from life and imagination. 

How was it possible to gather information 
from art teachers in many countries? Dele- 
gates from 20 nations discussed aims and tech- 
niques of art education when they met in 1951 


for the UNESCO Seminar on the Teaching 
of Visual Arts, held in Bristol, England. 

Henri Matisse presents his ideas on “The 
Nature of Creative Activity.” Other artists 
and educators from France, Italy, Australia, 
Canada, England, Egypt, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Japan, Mexico, India, Haiti, and Israel 
have given their best to this symposium on 
world art education. 

“Planning Art Experiences” is the contri- 
bution of Marion Quin Dix, President of 
the National Art Education Association. 
Mary Adeline McKibbin, President of the 
Eastern Arts Association, discusses the perti- 
nent subject: “The Role of the Administra- 
tor” in art education. 

Education and Art is available from Artext 
Prints, Inc., Westport, Connecticut. $5.50, 
129 pp. of text, limited edition. 












Harold M. Lambert 


O TEACH a foreign language to very young 
T children, or to reserve it for high school 
students” —that is the question in most schools 
today. After a two years’ experiment in 
teaching Spanish to five- and six-year-olds, 
we believe that the earlier they are exposed to 
a second language, the better; in these impres- 
sionable first years they imitate and absorb 
quickly what they hear. Language learning 
is a normal function of childhood and as 
much a body process of the developing child 
as learning to walk. 

Teaching a foreign language at the earliest 
possible period of the child’s schooling has an 
advantage over other subjects taught. No 
youngster is handicapped by his home envi- 
ronment—each starts on a complete equality 
with his classmates. Since the child’s interest 
span is short we do not have always a set 
Spanish period, but use it throughout the 
day. We greet each other with Buenos dias* 
(Good morning) and follow up with ¢Cémo 
esta usted? (How are you?) In reply we hear 
Muy bien, gracias (Very well, thank you). 
*See page 109 for key to pronunciation, 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Kindergarten Teacher, Moore School, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Making Spanish a real part of everyday 
living has encouraged polite behavior. Chil- 
dren who never thought of saying “Thank 
you” without being reminded now say 
Muchas gracias, which is invariably followed 
by No es nada (It is nothing, or You are wel- 
come). It is not difficult to say, Lo siento 
mucho (I am very sorry). When someone 
has done a special favor, they have learned to 
respond with Usted es muy amable (You are 
very kind). They love to add por favor 
(please) at the end of their requests in Eng- 
lish; and it is more fun to say Dispénseme 
usted than “Pardon me.” Occasionally I sus- 
pect they leave the room so that they may ask 
by saying, Con su permiso (With your per- 
mission). At the end of the school day we 
hear Adiés (Good-by) or Hasta mafiana (See 
you tomorrow ) or Hasta la vista (Until I see 
you again). 

We seldom learn a single word; it’s almost 
always phrases and short sentences. It seems 
easier to learn words in a meaningful context. 


é Habla Usted 


Espanol ? 


Conversations in Spanish are everyday 
occurrences in this class. Why not try 
a foreign language with your group ? 


The teacher repeats a short phrase afew times 
while the children listen amused; the unusual 
sounds interest and delight them. ‘Then she 
gives them the English meaning followed by 
the Spanish again, which they repeat togeth- 
er. Children gain confidence by speaking in 
chorus. Timid pupils are encouraged to join 
in because they lose their identity in the group, 
As soon as the class, as a whole, gives the 
Spanish phrase confidently and fluently, those 
children who wish to, say it alone. 

When a few phrases or sentences are 
learned, we begin to act them out. For exam- 
ple, we play that we are walking down the 
street and meet our friends. First, two chil- 
dren walk from opposite sides of the room 
until they meet each other. ‘They shake hands 
and a conversation similar to this one is car- 
ried on. 

Buenos dias, senorita. ¢Cémo esta usted? 

Muy bien, gracias. ¢Cdémo esté usted? 

Bueno. ;Qué frio hace! (How cold it is!) 

Si, y hace viento. (Yes, and it is windy 

Tengo mucho gusto en verle. (1 am glad to 
see you.) Adids. 

Hasta la vista. 

Sometimes a child plays that he is meeting 
a youngster he doesn’t know. 

Hola, ( Hello. ) (Continued on page 108) 


This happened in class one day -- 


A piano chord brought the group to- 
gether at the front of the room. 


TEACHER—Siéntese usted en el suelo, 
por favor. Vamos a cantar “Buenos 
Dias” ahora. (Sit on the floor, please. 
We are going to sing “Good Morning” 
now.), 


The class sang to the tune of “Good 

Morning to You”— 

Buenos dias, senorita, Buenos dias 
tenga usted, 

Ya llegamos a la escuela, Qué con- 
tento, Qué placer. 

(Good morning, senorita, Good morn- 
ing to you. 

We're arriving at school, What fun, 


What fun.) 

cuHitp—Let’s cantar “;Duermes Tu?” 
To the tune of “Are You Sleeping?” 

the class sang— ; 

Fray Felipe, Fray Felipe, gDuermes tu, 
Duermes tu? 

Toca la campana, Toca la campane; 

Tan, tan, tan, tan, tan, tan. 


TEACH DEMOCRACY TODAY 


(Brother Philip, Brother Philip, 
Are you sleeping, Are you sleeping? 
The bell is ringing, The bell is ringing, 
Dong, dong, dong, dong, dong, 
dong.) 


CHILD—Yo tiene nuevos zapatos hoy. 
(I have new shoes today.) 


He stands before the class, as is the 
custom, and the others sing: 
Nuevos zapatos, nuevos zapatos 
(New shoes, new shoes), 
Little Goody Two-shoes! 


TEACHER—¢ Qué dias es este? (What 
day is this?) 


cHitp—Hoy es viernes. (Today is 
Friday.) 


TEACHER—Z Qué tiempo hace? (How 
is the weather?) 


cuitp—Hace buen tiempo. (It is 
fine weather.) 


yuaN—Today is my birthday. 


CHILD—¢Cudntos anos tiene usted? 





yuAN—Tengo seis anos. 


TEACHER—Vamos a _ cantar “Feliz 
Cumpleaiios” (Happy Birthday) ahora. 


The class sang— 
Feliz cumpleanos, Feliz cumpleanos, 
Feliz cumpleanos, Juan, 
Feliz cumpleaiios. 
(Taught to us by Lee Phillips from 
Mexico) 


TEACHER—V oy a pasar lista a la clase. 
(I am going to call the roll.) Levantese 
usted, por favor. Siéntese usted when 
I call your name. 


Each child present answered roll call 
with aqui (here) as he sat down. 


TEACHER—Cuente los ninos, Emilia. 
(Count the boys, Emily.) 


emity—Hay catorce nifos. (There 
are fourteen boys.) 


TEACHER—Cuente las ninas, Jose. 
(Count the girls, Joseph.) 


yosepH—Hay quince (fifteen) nifas. 
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TEACHER—¢Quién esta ausente? 
(Who is abseni?) 


cHi1tp—Dolores esta ausente. 


cHitp—See my mufeca (doll). 
Tia Maria (Aunt Mary) gave her to 
me for my birthday. 


PETER—Su mufieca es muy hermosa! 
(Your doll is very beautiful.) 


TEACHER—Pedro, hablas espanol muy 
bien. (Peter, you speak Spanish very 


well.) 


peter—Muchas gracias. El espanol 
es facil. (Spanish is easy.) 


The rolled r is one of the most diffi- 
cult of all of the Spanish sounds. We 
very often play “machine gun” to help 
develop ability and skill in making this 
sound, 


TeEAcHER—Hora de descansarse. (Lit- 
erally, hour for resting yourselves; for 
us it means, time for recess.) Pongan 
se ustedes los trajes. (Put on your 
wraps. ) 
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— DY motivated our study of safety \ 
boy who would have been in the class 
was killed by a truck when he was crossing 
the street on his tricycle. 
Why? 

When the children discussed the accident 
they also asked questions like these: 

1. Why do big trucks travel on the streets 
where we live? 


2. Why don’t we have traffic lights on 
busy side streets? 
3. Why aren't drivers careful of pets? 


(One child has lost three puppies, and her 
mother has refused to let her have more. 
4. Why can’t we be safe in our city? 


5. Is anv community safe? 


Good News 


I learned, through our County Planning 


Commission, about five communities in the 
United States that were planned with safety 
as the important feature. Some of your pu- 
pils may be living in one of them if their 
home address iS: 

Radburn, New Jersey 

Greenhill, Ohio, near Cincinnati 

Greendale, Wisconsin, near Milwaukee 

Greenbelt, Marvland, near Washington, 
D.C. 

Levittown, Long Island (a private project 

(here are also two in England—at Letch- 
worth and Welwyn. 

From our County Planning Commission | 
received a sketch plan for a Safe Neighbor- 


hood prepared by Rosemary Horwood. 
We Did 


The sketch served as a blueprint for a safe 


What 


ty community which the children constructed 
in the classroom lhe completed table model 
served as a laboratory for the study of safety. 

Our plans were scaled to measure 48” >» 
48” when completed, and the materials were 
easily arranged on two tables. We had enough 
space for thirty tiny houses, a church, school, 
shopping district, clinic, and hospital. 

Through the co-operation of the personne! 
in the display departments of two city stores 
we had rough sandpaper to pave the streets, 
fine sandpaper for the sidewalks, green-dyed 
sawdust for grass (glued in place), mirrors 
for lakes and swimming pools, and green 
sponge for hedges and bushes. 

lights 
train sets atl 


Telephone poles and street were 
brought from the 


home, and one boy thoughtfully remembered 


children’s 


to bring a tiny flag for the schoolhouse. The 
underpass leading into the business district 


[24] 


OUR 


from a 
piece of plyboard 3” 
x 14” covered with 
iluminum paint to 
resemble a_ metal 
bridge. Local firms pri 
cas of delivery trucks and other items to add 
realism to our safety community. 

The garbage cans were made of 4” pieces 
the trees were ever- 


was made 


led miniature repli- 


of small-size doweling; 
green twigs set in a clay base; playground 
equipment and TV aerials were made of 
toothpicks and airplane glue. All, except the 
trees, were coated with aluminum paint. 


Safety Rules 


During the construction of the community, 
the children made comments which amounted 
to safety rules in many cases, and these were 
listed on the board by the teacher. Our list 
included these important suggestions. 

1. Never cross the street on a red light. 

2. Look both ways before crossing streets. 

3. Always cross at the corner or at places 
marked for pedestrians. Wait for the pedes- 
trian “Go” signal if your city is so equipped. 

+. Always wait for the patrol boy’s signal 
before crossing busy intersections near your 
school. 

5. Never run into the street after a ball 
unless you make sure there are no moving 
cars or trucks. 

6. Never cross streets on skates or tricycles. 
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A PRIMARY UNIT 





SAFETY 
COMMUNITY 


Gloria E. Sachs 
Teacher, Holy Family School, 
Seattle, Washington 


Community Helpers 


As the Safety Community neared comple- 
tion, it was increasingly evident to these chil- 
dren that many people were important fac- 
tors in the safety picture. The following is 
their unclassified list. 


doctor coal man garbave man 
nurse oil man delivery man 
teacher plumber newspaper 
church telephone re- boy 

grocer pair man ice cream man 
milkman ice man druggist 


cobbler 

theater 
operator operator 

In our individual notebooks entitled ““Com- 
two or three sentences were 


fireman 
policeman 


butcher 
gas-station 


munity Helpers,” 
written describing each helper, and a picture 
was drawn. Many times, our entire social- 
studies period was used in discussing one of 
these people. Even shy children eagerly con- 
tributed ideas. 


Making a Happy Home 


As the subject of safety was considered in 
connection with community helpers, children 


inevitably recognized Continued on page 105) 
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The Chalkboard is your “visiffle” voice 





Chalkboard work is an individual job. It shouldgnot be poorly car- 
ried out — it should not be confused or inaccurfite — it should be 
sharp with proper emphasis! The teacher shoul¢ get into the habit 
of being as critical of her own chalkboard wog as she is of the 
film, film strips, charts and textbooks suppliedfher by others. In 
this way she will learn to get the most out of v@hat is, beyond a 
doubt, the most potent training aid at her disposal. Not until a 
teacher has learned to use it effectively will her work take on the 
sureness and certainty that is characteristic of the skilled worker 


in all trades and professions. 


Use the chalkboard for what it is — a means of communication 

a visible “voice”, it will repay you well. A teacher must be careful 
to plan her work so that when she uses the chalkboard to “speak” 
to her students she will say what she wants to say as emphatic- 


ally and clearly as possible! 


Advantages of the Chalkboard as a Visual Aid 


1. Convenient. Some of an instructor’s best ideas come to her 
right in the middle of a lesson. All she has to do is turn around 
and she has available all the materials she needs to give her 


ideas visual expression. 


2. Adaptable. The flexible nature of the chalkboard makes it 
possible for the teacher to adapt it to a great many teaching 
needs. It also provides her with almost unlimited opportunity for 


variation and experiment. 


3. “Active”. One of the chief advantages of the chalkboard as 
a visual aid lies in the fact that the construction of chalkboard 
work brings into the teaching situation an element of activity 


which gives pace to the learning process. 

















iS A MOST 


IMPORTANT V, ff $i VAL 4 ID! 





4. Progressive. By giving the teacher an opportunity to build 





her lesson step by step before the eyes of the class, the chalk- 
board gives her a more certain control over the rate of students’ 


learning. It makes it easy for her to focus attention exactly where 





she wants it for as long a time as she desires. It becomes practic- 
ally impossible for her students to lose the scheme of presentation, 


because they can actually see it unfolding before their eyes. 


5. Economical. The chalkboard is by far the most economical 


method of classroom instruction. 
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SIMPLE STEPS FOR 
CHALKBOARD EFFICIENCY 


1. Install a good chalkboard black, green, or whatever the preferred color. Be 
sure however, that the surface is dark enough to provide a high contrast with the 
marking medium. Be sure its marking and erasing qualities equal slate. 

2. Use Hygieia Grade chalks and the Hygieia Method of Chalkboard Mainte- 
nance. Good chalkboard visibility demands a clear mark and a clean surface. 


The cleaner the board the better for visibility! 
3. Never wash a board unless it has first been properly cleaned. 
4. A good board, properly maintained, never needs resurfacing. 


5. To keep your chalkboards in perfect condition use Hygieia White or Hygieia 
Forsyte, or Hyga-Color, the pure chalk crayons. Inferior chalk leaves accumula- 
tions of “ghost marks,” or scratch and roughen the blackboard surface. Such chalk 
gradually fills in the pores of the board making it gray and shiny. 


Chalk particles do one of three things — float, 








drop, or stick. Beware of the kinds that stick. 
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HYGIEIA FORSYTE 
Sight Saving 






Well over a century of “Know How” 






has gone into the research and manu- 








facture of Old Faithful and Prang 
products... This complete, well-round- 
ed, and reliable line of color products 


are universally recognized as “Trust- 





EXCELLO 
SQUARES 





worthy Tools for Teaching”. 












All Prang and Old Faithfu! products are Stee 
Laboratory Tested, Studio Approved, == PASTELLO 
Classroom Proven and Checked and 
Double Checked. Their easy workabil- 
ity, as well as their unsurpassed colors, 


make them doubly inspirational. 


“How-To” information on any of these prod- 


ucts gladly sent. 


Copies of this insert available 
Write Dept. 1-55 


7°. 
The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 















GOOD HEALTH 


MARY K. ANDERSON 


Kindergarten Teacher, South School, 
Wabash, Indiana 


For sources of Stories, poems, Songs, 

and visual aids, see end of article. 
O NE Monday morning our story was “The 

Chicken Who Would Not Go to Bed.” 
After the story we wondered how many boys 
and girls went to bed early. One little boy 
said, “I kept asking my mom to let me stay 
up late, and one night she said, ‘Okay! Stay 
up! You know what I did? I went to sleep 
trying to stay awake.” For several days we 
used our conversation time to talk about sleep 
and rest. Each day we had a story. ‘The chart 
“Health Is Not Just Luck” 
discussed. We sang many such as 
“Hippity Hop to Bed,” and heard poems and 
time™ there 


was displayed and 


songs, 


jingles about bedtime. At rest 
were recorded lullabies. 

Several days later we read “The Pig Broth- 
er.” a ridiculous story of a little boy who is 





DES PNR PLO 
Art Tip of the Month 
RT RRA A NT ge 
CRAYONS 

IN SEPTEMBER 


BEFORE going to school most children have 
They 
should use many more in kindergarten. At 
this age, art is a matter of exploration. In- 
troducing a new art medium each month is 


‘ 





used only two or three art mediums. 


one way to meet this need. 

Some children will do better in one medi- 
um than in another but all should have a 
chance to try each one. We do not put away 
the medium used last month when we intro- 
duce the new one. There is a cumulative ef- 
fect until at the end of the year the children 
have a working acquaintance with at least 
ten different tools of art. 

Since it is a good policy to start with 
something the children know during the first 
month, we begin with crayons. Many have 
never done anything with crayons besides 
fill in an outline drawing. Making an 
original crayon picture is a forward step. 

Our children work first on 12” x 18” pa- 
per. Those who make the pictures that ev- 
eryone likes the best are given 24” x 36” 
sheets of paper on which to make enlarge- 
ments for display purposes. 

The children learn to appreciate their 
own abilities and the abilities of others as 
they work with various mediums. 


—YVONNE ALTMANN 


Don’t miss “Memo to Kindergarten and Primary 
Teachers” in the art section of this issue. 





\, indergarten 


sent to look for his brother. No one who 
comes along will claim him, except the pig. 
The idea of health inspection was introduced 
and inspections were done each morning. 
Stories were read, such as “Everybody Gets 
Clean.” ‘There were poems and songs too. 

One morning we looked at a set of card- 
board teeth and thought about how we should 
take care of our teeth. One child told of hav- 
ing the toothache the week before and how it 
hurt. Several children had been to the den- 
tist and they enjoyed telling all about their 
trip. We took home the chart “How I Brush 
My Teeth” to be marked by mother at home. 
We wondered if drinking milk would make us 
have good strong teeth. ‘There were other 
stories, poems, songs. 

The Little Engine That Could had been 
read many times before but now we reread it. 
This time we saw how cheerful the little en- 
gine was. We asked which kind of people 
we liked, the cross grouchy ones or the happy 
cheerful ones. We thought we would try to 
be happy like the little train. We decided 
that it is easier to be happy if we feel well. 

Just before recess one morning we won- 
dered if there was anything on the chart 
“Health Is Not Just Luck” that said we 
should go outside and play. We looked. Yes! 
“You need exercise,” it said. We sang two 
verses of “My Zipper Suit,” and went outside 
to play. 

One day it was marching time. We stood 
tall and straight when we marched. How nice 
we looked as we marched around the room! 
After everyone was back at the tables, several 
boys showed us how we looked when we did 
not stand up tall and straight. We laughed. 
We would remember to sit tall and straight 
too. 

“Once there was a little kitten that was too 
busy to eat breakfast. He got into the most 
trouble because he did not feel good.” After 
the story that day we asked how many boys 
and girls had had breakfast. Several had not 
had time. We hoped that the next morning 
every kindergartener would get up early 
enough to eat a good breakfast. And what 
was a good breakfast? There were many 
ideas. Before the morning’s conversation was 
over we had decided that a piece of toast and 
a bit of jam was not enough to last until 
lunch. When we asked the next morning 
how many had breakfast, there was but one 
who had not had time. 

That day we looked at the chart “Whistler 
or Whiner.” Another day we had fun look- 
ing at the “Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard” 
chart which had so many good things to eat 
on the shelves. We read Eat and Grow and 
Everybody Eats. The poster “Milk Made the 
Difference” was most interesting. 

To help the children see that there is a 
right time to eat sweets and candy, we read 
“The Litthe Rabbit Who Would Not Eat,” 
and we sang “Lolly Pops.” 
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Courtesy, Prospect Hill School, Petham, N.Y. 


The idea of being willing to try new foods 
was suggested in an original story “Jon and 
the Pecan Pie.” A small boy liked just one 
kind of pie. ‘This was butterscotch. But one 
day while on a trip he found that pecan pie 
was as good as—no, better than—butterscotch! 

After we saw the Wa!t Disney film How te 
Catch a Cold, we talked about how we could 
help keep well and what we should do if we 
did get sick as the man did in the film. 

Almost every day we played some game. 
Some of these were: The Muffin Man, The 
Mulberry Bush, Hippity Hop, Upset the Fruit 
Basket, and Oats, Peas, Beans. 

Many pictures were painted and colored. 
Booklets containing the health rules 
made. After we read it at school, each child 
was given a copy of the booklet, “About Us 
and Our Friends,” to take home. 

As a climax, all forty-four children had 
breakfast at school. Our menu was as fol- 
tangerines, scrambied eggs, milk, bis- 
cuits (made and baked at home _ before 
school), and jam. The pupils passed napkins, 
plates, and doilies as they always did at milk 
time. They ate from colored pape! plates with 
Continued on page 101) 


were 


lows: 


colored plastic forks. 
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VERSE CORNER 


( 

/ 

The clippers go clip, J 
(Run fingers up neck.) 

( And the scissors go snap, 

! (Work two fingers like scissors.) 

y And the hair falls down in my lap. 
(Wiggle fingers from head to !ap.) 

The brush goes swoosh once or twice. 


(Brush neck.) 


I look in the mirror, and I look nice! 
(Hold hands before face like mirror.) 


i 


inderson 


( 
( 
) MY BARBER 
/ 


Margaret Chaplin } 


ee Sw eee Too 












T LAST we had our own bank! Deposi- 
A tors, loan applicants, and savings-stamp 
purchasers lined up in front of the s hool 
bank with their money, passbooks, 


slips, and loan applications. I never saw such 


depx sit 


enthusiasm. My sixth-grade class had planned 
and worked for this eventful day over a peri- 
od of nine wecks. 

It all started the first week of school when 
we commenced thinking about ways ol rals- 
ing some money for our class treasury. We 
agreed upon having a one-cent sale. First, we 
needed the administration’s permission. We 
composed a letter to send home to our par- 
ents, explaining what we wanted to do and 


Work com- 


on signs and posters advertising ou! 


the purpose behind our plan. 
menced 
sale (committees were s¢ lected to plan the 
details. (he children decided they 
popcorn, cookies, and 


final 


would make fudge, 
cake at home, 


given day 


and bring everything in on a 


Our attractive posters went out into each 


room in the building. Several children gave 
short speeches and answered questions from 
children in the other rooms. 
The day came! Brownies, several varieties 
of cookies and fudge, sacks of popcorn, pop- 
corn balls. and cake were brought in by thirty- 
two children. Everything was made by them 
under the supervision of their parents. 

We had selected the selling committees, the 
cashiers, the stock clerks, and patrolmen to 


help keep order in the line of children that 


By Starting a Bank 
a Sixth Grade Experienced 


Practical Arithmetic 
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would soon be forming in our auditorium. 


Everyone had an assigned task. 

Our fudge and cookies were cut into ples es 
small enough to sell for one or two cents. We 
had constructed price tags to place in front 
of each commodity. 

One boy constructed an electric advertising 
sign, patterned after a stop light, which we 
plac ed in the cafeteria. 

The lines formed; the selling commenced. 
Forty minutes later, we ran out of everything 
with some fifty children still waiting in line. 
We had collected $13.65. The children were 
immediately ready to make plans for another 
sale. 

Our principal suggested that we teach the 
workings of the American econom«K 
by putting our money to work. He suggested 


system 


we purchase our own ingredients and do our 
own cooking for our next sale instead of hav- 
ing ““Mom” furnish everything. We 
given permission to do our own cooking and 


were 
baking on the two electric ranges we had in 
our crafts room. Everyone was thrilled! 
Committees were formed again. One group 
was to meet with one of the mothers to decide 
upon what we could make and what ingredi- 
ents we would need. Another group was se- 
lected to do the actual 
purchasing, and a third 
group was selected to do 
the cooking. 
mothers volunteered to 


‘Two more 


supervise the cor king. 







ORVILLE JENKINS 


Teaching Principal, Kenwood Elementary 
School, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Our second sale netted us $6.00. The chil- 
dren now realized how much it cost to make 
cookies, fudge, and popcorn. They had fig- 
ured at how much we had to sell the various 
pieces in order to make a profit. Some of 
them had the experience of utilizing their 
knowledge of arithmetic in following a recipe. 
We gave several of our pupils the opportunity 
to collect the money and make change. 

With the capital we now had, we began 
thinking about the possibilities of our own 
room bank. After the group had decided on 
the type of bank we would like, Fredric went 
home and constructed it for us over a period 
of one week. We sent a group of children to 
the city bank to collect sample passbooks, loan 
applications, and deposit and withdrawal 
forms. Each child constructed his own pass- 
book, and I ran off the other forms on the 
duplicating machine. 

The bank came in. Red poster paint was 
used to make it look more attractive. The 
children were eager to put the bank into im- 
mediate operation, so we selected tellers and 
bank directors. We decided to change the 
bank personnel every three weeks. 

After conferring with several parents, we 
decided to give 5 per cent interest on deposits 
and charge 10 per cent interest on loans. 
Most of our loans would involve sums of mon- 
ey under $1.00. Here was the opportune time 
to study interest and percentage. The chil- 
dren had a definite need 
for this information; 
they wanted to know! 

Our bank is now used 
to collect lunch money 
each morning and also 
to sell stamps. 
We have a central place 
to conduct our many fund-raising campaigns. 
Several children now have their stamp book- 
lets practically filled and will soon be ready to 
cash them in for $25 bonds. 

These children have amazing 
ability in keeping the books straight, and they 
have certainly learned to work and plan to- 
gether. ‘The group spirit is wonderful! They 
are proud of their bank. The term “thrift” 
is no longer a meaningless abstraction. 

Arithmetic is fun in our room! The chil- 
dren have a real purpose in learning the vari- 
We have used many activities 
to ensure real understanding. One of the 
most successful was a fraction party we held 
recently. 

Each child was to bring in anv one of the 
following items: apples, oranges, raisins, 
pack: of candy mints, candy bars, crackers, 
cheese, small pies, or cupcakes. We had two 
tables filled with these articles on the day se- 
lected for our party. Everyone was eager to 
participate ! 

I placed many types of problems on the 


savings 


shown an 


ous pre cesses, 


chalk board. Here are a few samples: 2 of 
4: %of 6:3 Kk “4:6 X& WM: BY 2-3 X 
24: % of %: % of 2:4 + 


One child at a time would be asked to 
come to the board to work one of the prob- 
lems. He then had to demonstrate his under- 
standing of the mechanical process by cutting 
up objects on the tables into fractional parts 
or by taking a fractional part of a group of 
items. All of this served as an excellent drill 
measure in the four processes of fractions. 

Once a child proved he understood the 
problem on which he was working, he was 


permitted to eat a (Continued on page 102) 




















PWVHE truck had once been red, but now it 
I was a faded brownish color—like a rusty 
tin can. Its tires were very flat, and its bat- 
tery was quite, quite dead. 

“Haul it away for junk,” the used-car man 
said. “Nobody’ll ever buy it.” 

“Please, Mister,” Papa Mike said, the fun- 
ny knobby bone in his throat working up and 
down very fast. “If you’re going to junk it, 
would you mind if I took it home with me?” 

The used-car man snorted. “It’s yours,” 
he laughed. “Who would ever want that 
worthless heap?” 

That very afternoon, Papa Mike had his 
friend, who drove a wrecker, come and haul 
the battered old truck home for him. 

People came streaming out of their houses 
as the wrecker drove into Papa Mike’s back 
yard. The old truck rattled and moaned and 
groaned so, everyone thought it would fly to 
pieces any minute. 

“What kind of junk are you bringing hom« 
now, Mike?” they grinned. “That old thing 
will never run.” 


“We'll wait and see,’ said Papa Mik 
firmly. “It’s something for the family—all 
of us.” 


The door of the little brown house wher 
Papa Mike lived burst open. Out flew a big 
boy, a little boy, and a middle-sized boy; a 
big girl, a middle-sized girl, and a little girl; 
and plump, comfortable Mama Mike, carry- 
ing two babies, one in each arm. 

“Tt’s here! It’s here!” the children shout- 
ed, climbing aboard, some in the cab, some in 
the back, some on the fenders, and the small- 
est one perched gleefully on the hood. 

“Now, then,” said Papa Mike. “There's 
work for everybody. You, Jim and Pete, you 
can help me overhaul the engine. She'll need 
new rings, a gasket, and heaven knows what 


else. You kids he turned to the younger 
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PAPA MIKE’S FAMILY TRUCK BETH M. APPLEGATE 


ones, “can all help sandpaper off the rust, 
and clean her up.” 

Every day after that, Papa Mike’s family) 
swarmed out to the old truck. ‘They sang and 
whistled as they worked. 

“Never run. 
“Fool stunt, buying up an old wreck.” 

One day Papa Mike got into the cab. All 
the neighbors came running. 

“You going to start her?” they asked. 

Papa Mike stepped on the starter. 
motor wheezed and groaned, and died. 

“She’s no good,” the neighbor said. 

Papa Mike tried again. His face got very 
red, when the motor died. The neighbors 
laughed. 

“We told you so,” they grinned. 


Too old,” the neighbors said. 


The 
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And still 


Papa Mike tried once more. 
once more. And once more. At last, the 
motor began to turn, faster and faster and 
faster. 

“Hooray! Hooray!” the children yelled. 

“Well, what do you know about that!” the 
neighbors said. 

Next Papa Mike bought four good used 
tires for the truck. When the sanding was 
completed, all the children painted the truck 

a bright, bright red. And on the door, in 
yellow letters so everybody could see, were the 
words, ““Webb Family Truck. 

The day the paint was dry, Mama Mike 
baked a chocolate cake. She made tuna-fish 
sandwiches, and deviled eggs. 
pickles and apples. Cor 


She w rapped 


nued on page 86 


= Mabel Goes to the Fair 


LAURAGENE PARKER 


As she 

blinked away a big cow-iear, she wished 
she could go to the State Fair and win a blue 
ribbon for Mr. Bob. 

She watched as he and the men guided 
Felicity the Third up the ramp into the trail- 
er. Felicity was last year’s milk-and-butte: 
champion. Mr. Bob was very proud of his 
prize-winning cow and hoped she would win 
again this year. 

Then they tried to lead Alfonso, Felicity’s 
little son, up the ramp. He wouldn’t go but 
bawled very loud and ran to Mabel’s side 
She nuzzled him with her nose. 

“I won't go without you, 
sniffled. 

Poor baby! 
milk-and-butter champion she didn’t have 
much time for Alfonso. But Mabel loved him 
like her own son. 

Mr. Bob scratched his head as he looked 
at Alfonso hiding Ce 8 


ABEL was just an ordinary cow. 


Mabel!” he 


Felicity was so busy being a 


ntinued on page 87 
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IDDIE BIDDLEWEI 
B who lived on a farm in Scotland. Biddi 
walked with a bounce, and she talked with a 
and she liked to dance the High- 


fling more than anything else in the 


was a bonny wee lassi 


“brr-rrr,”’ 
land 
world. 

Every morning Biddie put on her Scotch 
plaid kilt, and she went out into the fields 
She danced for the horses, and the cows, and 
the pigs. 

She danced for the ducks, and the 
und -the black-faced sheep. She danced in 
the green glen for Murdoch, her dog. 

And one after dinner Biddic 
danced to the tune of her father’s bagpip 
She danced for the aunts and 


yeese, 


evening 


uncles and 
cousins, who had come to visit. 

“Verr-rr-y good!” said Uncle Jock, rolling 
his “‘r’s’ round and round. 

““Verr-rr-y fine!” said Aunt Meg 

“Wonderr-rr-ful!” said Uncle Angus. 


“Biddie should dance the Highland fling at 


the fair,’ declared Aunt Molly. ‘Perhaps 
she will win the silver cup!” 
“Ave! Aye! Biddie must dance at the 


fair,’ said the relatives, one and all. For the 
Biddlewees were a stick-together sort of fam- 
ily, and when they agreed they agreed to- 
gether. 

After that Biddie worked harder than ever 
at her dancing. All day long the farm ani 
mals heard the tip-tap-tap of her tiny toes, 
the swish-swish-swish of her Scotch plaid kilt, 
and the hum-sigh-hum of her father’s bag 
pipes. 

Now the fair was only two days off, and 
Biddie was all excited 
twirled around the kitchen, light as a fairy 

“Won't you be proud,” Biddie asked het 
mother, “if 1 win that silver cup?” 

“Aye, lass,” 


as she jumped and 


said her mother with a smile 


“But today I must wash your kilt, so it will 
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a 





be bright and beautiful for 
the fair.” 

And into the wooden tub 
went Biddie’s Scotch plaid 
kilt. 

Mother rubbed and _ she 
scrubbed. She scrubbed and 
she rubbed. And she hung 
the kilt over a heather bush 
to dry. 

But along about that time 


a wandering wind came 
snooping along. It sniffed 
down over the heather bush, 
and away it went’ with 
Biddie’s kilt . . . down 


through the green glen, round 
and round the pink and pur- 
ple mountains. 

The wind took that kilt 
away, and never brought it 





back again. 
And Biddie felt worse than 
the time she had the measles. 
“How can I dance without 
my kilt?” she cried. 
“How can you win that silver cup?” asked 





her father. 

Then all of a sudden Biddie’s aunts and 
uncles and cousins began popping up from 
nowhere. They had heard the sad news about 
the kilt, and they wanted to help. 
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The Patchwork Kilt 


MABEL WATTS 


“Oh, the pity of it all,” they said. They sat 
down thump, beside the hearth. And they 
put their heads in their hands and looked 
glum. For the Biddlewees were a. stick- 
together sort of family, and when they were 
sad, they were sad together. 

‘“"There’s but one thing to do,” said Uncle 
Alastair. “‘We must make Biddie a new 
kilt!” 

“I could make Biddie a green one,” said 
her mother. 

“But Biddie canna dance the Highland 
fling in a plain green kilt!” said Uncle 
Roderic. 

“No! No! No!” said the relatives, one 
and all. “Biddie must have a Scotch plaid 
kilt, like the one that blew away!” 

“But how?” asked Mother. “There isn’t 
a bit of Scotch plaid left in the house, for I 
used it all up to make birthday presents!” 

“Aye!” said Cousin Christie. “You made 
me a fine tam-o’-shanter!” 

“Aye!” said Uncle Mclvor. 
me a bonny necktie!” 

“Aye!” said Aunt 
made me a tea cozy!” 

And everyone remembered the fine pres- 
ents Mother had made them out of the 
Scotch plaid. 

There had been a shawl for Aunt Margaret, 
a waistcoat for Uncle Fergus, a doll dress for 
Cousin Bunty, a jacket for Little Gillies. ... . 

And just like that, all the relatives were 
gone again . . . down through the green glen 
they went, round and round the pink and 
purple mountains. 

Then there they were back again . . . just 
like that! (Continued on page 86 


“You made 


Bluebell. “And you 


Happy Birthday, 
Binky Bear ecu cou 


77 ELL,” thought Binky Bear to himself as 
W he trudged off to school one Friday 


morning. “This is a fine way for a fella to 
be treated on his birthday!” 

Everything, it seemed, had gone wrong. 
Mother Bear had overslept. Father Bear had 
overslept. And at the last, everyone had 
to hurry—and Richie, the baby, had fallen 
down the stairs and cried so hard that Mother 
Bear could hardly get breakfast or see Binky 
and his father off. 

“No presents, no surprise for breakfast, not 
even ‘Happy Birthday’ from anyone,” Binky 
continued, quite out loud by this time. “It 
wouldn’t have been so bad—but for Richie 
that little pest. Babies always have a way of 
spoiling things, just so they can get all the at- 
tention. Mavbe if he hadn't been around. 
Mother and Father Bear would have remem- 


bered used to do before Richie 
came along.” Binky’s thoughts grew blacker 
and blacker, especially about his baby broth- 
er, whose antics had become the talk of the 
forest lately. 

So lost was Binky in his thoughts of mis- 
treatment, that he didn't realize when he 
reached Sammy Skunk’s house. ‘The two boys 
walked together to and from school every 
day, unless someone came along and offered 
them a ride. 

“Hey, wait for 
“What's the hurry?” 

“Oh! Hi, Sammy. No hurry, I guess. I 
just got to thinkin’ and forgot to stop.” 

“Say, isn't this a keen day—rain every- 
where—puddles to jump—man oh man, this 
is the kind of day I like. How ’bout it, Bink?” 


For the first time (Continued on page 95, 


as they 


me,” called Sammy. 









OLD MICHAEL IS DEAD 


This is one of those very old Appalachian Mountain songs whose origin 
| is uncertain. There are several versions of it, all of which are basically 
the same. 
It is fun to do the song with gestures, using a good resounding clap 
at “he gave her a pop,” and so on. The song is nonsense, pure and simple, 
and should be sung merely for the fun of singing it. 



















Folk Song Arranged by KATHERINE B. PEAVY 
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1. Old 
2. There sprang up an-ap-ple tree o - ver his head, Um— 


-chael is dead and laid in _ his grave, Um— hum, laid in his grave. 
o -ver his head. 





Old Mi - chael is dead and laid in his grave, 


There sprang up an -ple tree o + ver his head, 





3. The ap - ples are ripe and read - y to drop, 6. Which made the old wom - an go hip - pe - ty hop, 
4. There came an old wom - an to gath - er them up, 7. The sad - dle and bri - dle are laid on the shelf, 
5. Old Mi- chael a+ rose and gave her a pop, 8. If you want an - y more you can sing it your - self, 








Words and Music by 
LEAH PATT RIVENBURG 





Apples 





A _ lit - tle old man comes down our street, Witha fun- ny straw hat and big bare feet. He push-es a cart, 
He pulls off his hat and bows quite low. He’s proud of his sale, his ac - tions show.He push-es his cart. 



















You'll hear him yell, “Ap - ples, Ap - ples, Ap - ples to sell.” 
You’ll hear him yell, “Ap - ples, Ap - ples, Ap - ples to sell,” 


I look in his cart. I shake my head. 








“Have you an~y green beans on strings in-stead?” He laughs at my joke and fills a sack. I buy the ap-ples so hell come bac 
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Ae to 
Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 
Tune: “Salut d’Amour,” by Elgar 
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Sir Edward Elgar was an Eng- 
lish composer, violinist, and or- 
ganist. He is best known for 
his "Pomp and Circumstance,” 
the trio of which is used as 
the graduation march in many 
schools. In 1906, Elgar visited 
America to conduct at the 
Cincinnati Festival. His music 
has been called a bridge be- 
tween the days of Mendelssohn 
and more modern times. 
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© fO' "fei out of there! Get out of there, I say!” 

' sound of her neighbor’s angry voice, Karen Gunderson 
dropped the book she was reading on the farmhouse 
porch and looked sharply off toward the Hewitt home 
Surely Mr. Billiken hadn’t jumped the 
But he had. Karen saw Mrs. Hewitt, fol- 
lowed by small Davy, charging after the goat, who was leg- 
ging it home as fast as his four legs could move. Karen was 








across the road. 
re fence again! 
a 
troubled. Lately Mr. Billiken seemed bent 
on getting into mischief. Last week he had 
nibbled some of Karen’s brother Andy’s gar- 
den and stripped the leaves off a peach tree 
in the Hewitt yard. Yesterday he had pulled 
a pair of Karen’s biue jeans from the wash- 
line and by the time Mother had rescued 
them, they were in shreds. ‘Today he was in 
the Hewitt yard again. 

Karen had every reason to be worried. 
Last night at supper, Father had told her 
plainly and emphatically, “Karen, if that 
goat gets into one more scrape, you'll have 
to get rid of him. He’s becoming a nuisance.” 

Karen knew that her father meant what 
he said. She knew that she couldn't keep 
Mr. Billiken if he continued his destruction. 

Karen came down the steps. Mr. Billiken 
met her at the bottom, as sweet and gentle 
as a goat could be. She put her arms around 
his neck. “Mr. Billiken, I don’t want to give 
you up—I don’t, I don’t, I don’t!” Her eyes 
were full of tears. Of all the animals on the 
big Gunderson farm, she loved Mr. Billiken 


Bob’s Strange 


THOMASINA WEBER 








oB jumped off the bottom step of the 

back porch and started to walk across 

the yard. He heard the rat-tat-tat of a wood- 

pecker, and as he turned his head to look for 

him, his foot hit on something and pitched 
him flat on the ground. 

He got slowly to his feet, kicked angrily at 
the shovel he had tripped on, and turned 
toward the fence. His eyes opened in sur- 
prise. There on his fence sat two boys he 
had never seen before. 








4 Mr. Billiken 


LETA SCHAEFER WIERSON 


At the 


best, perhaps because he was wholly hers.' 


Uncle Jonas had given him to her for her 
birthday two years before, and she had had 
no end of fun with him. It was only lately 
that he had become such a pest. 

Karen led Mr. Billiken to the barn where 
she put on his special harness and hitched 
him to the little red cart Father had made 
for her. Just then Andy came in. 

“Hi, Carrot-top, is Mom home yet?” 

For a moment Karen didn’t reply. Just 
because her hair happened to be red, she saw 
no reason why her brother persisted in calling 
her Carrot-top. She detested the name but 
today she had more important things to think 
about. “Not yet; she had to get repairs for 
the tractor.” 

“Then there isn’t much use in my waiting 
around, I think I'll go up to the Hornsbys’ 
and give them a hand with the haying. Rain 
is predicted before tomorrow.” 

Karen looked up with fear in her eyes. “It 
won't storm, will it, Andy?” 


Adventure 


“We saw you fall,” said one boy. 

“Is that so?” said Bob. 

“Why didn’t you put that shovel where it 
belonged when you saw it earlier this morn- 
ing?” asked the other boy. 

“Nobody told me to,” answered Bob sim- 
ply, going through the gate and closing it 
behind him. He had to lift it, because the 
bottom hinge was broken. 

“See, didn’t I tell you?” whispered the first 
boy to the other excitedly. 

“Sh-h,” said the other quickly. 

“What did you tell him?” asked Bob, sit- 
ting down on a sun-warmed rock beside the 
fence. 

“T told him you were one o 
the boy. 

“Sh-h,” hissed the other boy, nudging his 
companion. “We have to be sure. Let's test 
him.” 

“All right.” Turning to Bob he asked, 
“Tell me now, Bob, do you think you could 
fix the broken hinge on your gate?” 

“Sure, I could. That’s easy.” 

“Well, why haven’t you done it? It’s been 
broken for two weeks.” 

“Nobody told me to.” 

The two boys put their heads together and 
whispered back and forth, nodding quickly 


¢ 


f us.”’ answered 
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cloud the size of a 


Andy smiled. “A 
handkerchief still scares you into a panic, 
doesn’t it? You're getting pretty big, Karen, 
to be cowardly.” 

The words hurt. 
silly to be so frightened of storms, but after 
all, the windstorm that had blown down the 


Karen knew it was a bit 


been bad. But 


(Continue don page 105) 


garage last summer had 
to be called cowardly! 


and looking at Bob between sentences. Bob 
wondered what it was all about. Finally they 
hopped off the fence, and each took one of 
Bob’s arms, pulling him to his feet. 

“All right, Bob, you’ve convinced us 
Would you like to take a little trip?” 

“Sure, why not?’ said Bob, smiling. 
“There's nothing else to do anyway.” 

So the three of them set off through the 
woods. Soon they came to a giant weeping- 
willow tree whose branches swept the ground 

“How did you fellows know about this 
place?” asked Bob. “This is where I always 
come in the summertime.” 

“Oh, we know,” said one boy with a smile 
as they walked around to the other side of 
the old tree. Bob suddenly stopped, drawing 
in his breath in astonishment. There 
a tiny silver flying saucer. 

“Say,” said Bob wonderingly, 
belong to you two?” 

“It sure does,” said one of the boys. 
to take a ride?” 

“Tll say!” They climbed aboard and Bob 
looked around in bewilderment. The control 
panel was covered with dials and switches 
and numbers that were not like any he had 
ever seen before. ‘The boys sat down in the 


stood 


“does this 


** Like 


pilots’ seats and Bob sat behind them. 
“Here we go! Hold on!” And with a great 
swoosh and a leap forward, they were in 
the air. 
controls. 
not talk much during 


Bob watched the boys work the 
It looked quite simple. ‘They did 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Picture That Grew 


We planted a vegetable garden 
Behind the garage this year; 
Now stacked on the kitchen table 
A part of the garden’s here! 


The eyes of a horse 

Are very large 

And placed on the sides 
of his head. 


Eyes Ready for School 

I’m up and washed, 
I’m freshly dressed ; 

I’ve shined my shoes, 
And look my best. 


So are the eyes 


See all the shapes and colors! 
From the earth this picture grew. 
Each pod of bright red pepper 
Is a midget jester’s shoe; 
Carrots are golden candles; 
Beets are tops to spin; 
And onions, when evenly sliced, 
Make cartwheels white and thin; 
The bunches of green endive 
Are bundles of tattered rags; 
And bulky Irish potatoes 
Are dirt-brown duffel bags! 
This is a still-life picture 
Gathered and heaped in haste, 
But a picture that is pleasing 
Both to eye and taste! 

—ANITA WILLIAMS 


My Make-Believe 


Sometimes | play | am a train 
Chug-chugging down the track. 

I let off steam down near the ground, 
My wheels go round and round and round 
With a clackety-clackety-clack ! 


Sometimes I am a shining plane 

In the sky with lots of room. 

I tip my wings, dive through a cloud. 
My engines purr and laugh out loud 
With a zoom-zoom-zoom ! 


Sometimes I am a tiny boat 

Sailing with the fish. 

I push my prow through the cold, cold 
sea, 

While waves leap up and splash at me 

With a swish-swish-swish! 


Or else I turn into a car, 

A funny gray-green jeep. 

I drive down streets all through the 
day. 

My horn says, “Don’t get in my way,” 

With a beep-beep-beep! 


And when I smell! fresh cookies—boy ! 
You may think it’s funny 

But just as fast as fast can be 

I turn back into being me! 

Oh, yummy-yummy-yummy! 


—ANNE ALEXANDER 
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Of the big bullfrog 

That croaks by the 
river bed. 

The eyes of an owl 

Are placed in front— 

Just like a chimpanzee, 

Just like the eyes 

Of a dog or a cat, 

And even just like me! 


—VIVIAN G. GOULED 
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My hair is brushed 
To a shiny sheen, 
My fingernails 
Are white and clean. 


I’ve had my breakfast; 
I feel gay— 

I’m off for school 
And a happy day! 


—-NONA K. DUFFY 
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Prayer for the 
Opening of School 


Father, we thank thee 

For this blessing from thy hand— 
A freeman’s school in Freedom’s land; 
A place of comradeship where we 
May learn the awesome history 

Of thy great universe and share 
Our gifts with others everywhere, 


Father, we thank thee 

For our teachers, those who give 
Themselves that we may learn to live 
As beings in thy image made, 

Gladly, earnestly, unafraid; 

Bless them with joy—enough to share 
With every child placed in their care. 


Bless us too—thy little ones, 

In remembrance of thy Son’s 

Earthly childhood; let us grow 

As he, in Nazareth, long ago. 

And grant that we throughout life’s 
school 

May be faithful to thy Golden Rule.. 


—MARION DOYLE 


Styles in Hair 


Janey has pigtails, Susy has bangs. 

Nancy has long curls; her hair hangs. 

Martha’s hair has soft waves, real ones 
that grow. 

Sue wears a ribbon, tied in a bow. 

Tommy has black hair, Jimmy has red. 

Bobby has brown curls on his head. 

Wavy hair for Edward, straight hair 
for Paul— 

I have a crew cut—least hair of all! 


—J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 








Peter Pokey Feet 


Oh, little Peter Pokey Feet, 

I’m so afraid it’s true, 

That all the creatures in the world 
Protect themselves but you. 

In walking amid traffic, boy, 
You'd better be alert, 

And use your eyes and ears a bit 
Before you’re badly hurt. 




























































The creatures in the forest 

Have senses that are few,,. 

And yet protect themselves a lot, 

And better far than you. 

The deer with his large branching horns 
And great big tender eyes 

Takes care to guard himself from harm, 
If danger should surprise. 


The little hare in nest of grass, 
Close to the old oak tree, 

Can use her great big ears to hear, 
Her lovely eyes to see. 

It’s very true the mole is blind <i 
And burrows under ground. 3! 
He never meets the dangers 
That on the street are found. 


If you lived in a tunnel 

And burrowed every day, 

You would not need to use your eyes 
As you went on your way. 

But since you live above the ground 
You'd better tell your feet 

To mind your head a little more 
While walking on the street. 


MARGARET REARDON 


County Fair 


Hustle and bustle everywhere, 
That’s the tempo of a County Fair. 


Rows of cattle slick and sleek, 

All groomed up for this gala week. 

Cows, and chickens, and pigs, and sheep, 

Sweet apples piled in a golden heap. 

Farm machinery of every kind, 

Some to till, others to bind. 

Jellies, and jams, and needlecraft, 

Flanked by vegetables fore and aft. 

Games of chance, and midway shows, 

That’s where some of your money goes. 

Guess it’s getting time to eat— 

These country dinners can’t be beat. 
—RAYMOND MURRAY CALLAHAN 


Sister's Brother 


My brother’s such a clever guy— 
He’s so much cleverer than I! 
He can shoot a marble—zing! 
Knock another from the ring! 





You should hear my brother whistle 
Shrill? It makes your eyebrows bristle! 
He can make a jew’s-harp skirl— 

I can’t—I am just a girl. 





He an tie a fishing fly, 

Keep a kite up in the sky; 

Put a fishworm on the hook— 

I don’t even dare to look! 


Johnny’s quite the young go-getter, 
But there’s one thing I do better: 
When I whirl—my skirts atwirl— 
I find it’s fun to be a girl! 


—NAIDA DICKSON 
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, grew MATTHEWS, drummer boy in the 
army of King George III, dressed him- 
self in his red and white uniform with gold 


braid. ‘Today, September 14, 1763, Matt 
was to march with the first wagon train to 
travel on the new portage road. His place 
was at the head of the wagon train beside the 
leader, John Stedman. 

“All ready, Matt?” asked Stedman. 

“Yes, sir,” Matt replied. 

“Forward march!” came the 
The procession of twenty-five oxcarts, guard- 
ed by fifty foot soldiers, began the seven-mile 
trip from Fort Schlosser, above the mighty 
falls of Niagara, to Fort Grey. 

As Matt marched beside Stedman, beating 
his drum to keep the soldiers in step, he 
thought, “How lucky I am to be with such 
a fine bunch of men! Even in hardships they 
are always cheerful.” He looked very proud- 
ly at his clean uniform and smiled. 

He thought back to why they were there. 
During the French occupation of the Niagara 
Frontier a few years before, the Seneca In- 
dians, who lived in the vicinity, had been 
paid in rum rations to act as freight porters 
for the French. ‘They had carried goods on 


command. 


their backs from Fort Niagara, where the 
Niagara River flows into Lake Ontario, to 
Fort Little Niagara, which the British re- 
named Fort Schlosser and carried furs and 
other goods back on the return trip. 

But four years ago, after the British cap- 
been 


tured the frontier, all of this had 
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changed. John Stedman had been engaged 
by Sir William Johnson, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, to build a new portage road 
from the Landing to Fort Schlosser which 
would be wide enough for oxcarts. At the 
same. time, a young English trader named 
Montressor had been building a tramway from 
the wharves at the Landing to the top of the 
high cliff or escarpment. It was made of four 
wooden rails with steel strips at the edges, on 
which were two wooden cars supported by a 
cable on the underside. The cable was op- 
erated by a windlass at the top. Now goods 
could travel by oxcart from Fort Niagara to 
the Landing, by tramway up the cliff to Fort 
Grey, and again by oxcart over the Portage 
Road to Fort Schlosser. The Indians bit- 
terly resented the loss of revenue. 

Matt thought about the Indians as the pro- 
cession moved along past the great whirl- 
pool. The Indians believed that evil spirits 
lived here. 

Suddenly, the dreaded Seneca war whoop 
broke through the forest. Indians appeared 
from behind the trees and bushes and the 
party was surrounded. 

Matt looked around. Some men 
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The Drummer Boy 
of Devil’s Hole 


EDWARD W. HUBBARD 


go?” he wondered as he obseived the guns 
and ammunition crates in the wreckage. 

A deathly stillness hung over the gorge in 
the cloudy afternoon. The sight of his dead 
and dying comrades made the boy feel sick. 
The remembrance of the war-cry in his mind 
frightened him. The drum strap hurt and 
cut into his flesh but he was afraid to move 
for fear a lurking Indian might spot him. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, “the troops at Fort 
Grey have heard the shots and will come to 
see what happened.” ‘The Indians, however, 
had had the same idea, for when the soldiers 
from Fort Grey came within range they, too, 
met a similar fate. 

Hanging there with his drum strap biting 
into his chest, Matt thought about his home 
at West Landing. “I hope Mother hasn't 
heard about this,” Matt prayed. “She would 
be awfully worried about me.” He twisted 
cautiously, trying to ease the strain of the 
drum strap. 

Matt thought of the 


Indian name for 


the Devil’s Hole, Dy-us-da-ny-ah-goh, which 
meant “‘cleft rocks.” 


Continued on page 10 





were fighting, even though they were 
greatly outnumbered. Others were 
leaping over the cliff to their death. 
Matt decided that the gorge was bet- 
ter than being scalped. He ran to 
the cliff and leaped. 

It was a minute before Matt real- 
ized that he was no longer falling. 
His drum strap had caught on a tree 
branch and he was hanging from it 
in midair. The leaves hid him from 
the sight of those above but he could 
hear the shouts of the Indians and 
the cries of those being scalped by the é 
merciless war party. Soon the Indians a8 
began throwing bodies, wagons, guns, g 
and ammunition over the cliff. Matt 
could see the mutilated and scalped 
bodies of his less fortunate comrades 
lying on the rocks below. 

He could also see the dead oxen, 
still harnessed to the mangled carts. 
“Why didn’t the Indians take the car- 
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INSECTS 


Photographs by William W. Threatt, 
Realistic Visual Aids, Highland, California 





The tiger swallowtail is one of our common butterflies. 





Because of its long /egs, the grasshopper can jump 6 to 10 feet. 
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‘chirps by rubbing the rough part cf his wings together. 


Some of the cells in this wasp's nest have eggs. 


Do you see them/ 












HE boys and girls in Mr. Silver's third 
fy grade were taking a walk in the woods. 
One time they stopped to rest beside a fallen 
tree. 

“We've seen a lot of birds and animals to- 
day,” Sally said. “Some I have never seen 
before.” 

Mr. Silver smiled. “Yes, the woods fur- 
nish a good home for our animal and bird 
friends.” 

Ted squealed suddenly, and the others 
jumped. “Look here,” he said. “What is this 
queer bug standing on its hind legs?” 

The children gathered around Ted. He was 
watching a strange-looking insect sitting on 
a tree stump. Mr. Silver laughed. 

“That queer bug is a praying mantis, Ted. 
She is cleaning her antennae.” 

“Oh, then those long feelers on the front of 
her head are an—an—” ‘Ted stopped, not 
sure of the name Mr. Silver had used. 

“Antennae,” the teacher told them. “She 

locates her food with them. Watch her run 
each antenna through her mouth to cleanse 
it.” 
The praying mantis did not seem to mind 
their watching her. She scraped the antennae 
through her sharp mandibles, or jaws, and 
polished them. The children were very quiet 
as Mr. Silver told them more about their new 
friend. 

“The praying mantis gets its name because 
of the way it sits while waiting for food. See 
her front legs folded beneath her jaw?” 

“She does look as if she were praying,” 
Sally said. 

Suddenly Mr. Silver caught hold of the lit- 
tle insect. The mantis was frightened, and 
opened its wings which had been folded along 
its back. When he set the mantis down, it 
began to hop about on the stump. 

“She looks just like a ballet dancer!” 
Ruth Ann decided. 

“Would you like to take her back to the 
schoolroom?” Mr. Silver asked. “Perhaps she 
would like to visit us for a few days.” 

Their reply was a loud “Yes!” that seemed 
to echo in the woods beyond. 

The children were happy to have a praying 
mantis for a pet. They brought a broken 
branch from a tree into the room, and placed 
the mantis upon it. They named her Molly, 
and watched her every day. She learned to 
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eat horse meat from their fingers. The chil- 
dren were afraid to hold her, but Mr. Silver 
would let the insect fasten its sharp claws, or 
spines, into his hand. After each meal Molly 
cleaned her antennae and claws. Ted said 
that she was the cleanest insect he had ever 
seen. 

One day Mr. Silver let the children iook at 
Molly through a microscope. They could see 
her small head very plainly. It was shaped 
like a triangle with two big eyes at the corners 


ESMER 


MARGARET 
EVELYN 
SINGLETON 


Y NAME is Esmeralda and I’m a water 
M snake. I live by the St. Lawrence River. 
Please don’t shudder or say “Ugh!” I never 
hurt anybody, but lots of people are afraid of 
me. This makes me sad. Don’t they notice 
that I run away? Well, no, I wiggle away 
from people even faster than they run from 
me! I, too, am scared; humans throw stones 
at snakes. We never throw any back. 

It is a pity that we can’t talk to each other 
and explain how we feel. Then maybe we 
would be friends. At least we would under- 
stand each other, and not be enemies. 

I have distant relatives living in other parts 
of the country who do hurt people. It is right 
to be afraid of them, even though my rela- 
tives can’t help being dangerous. They were 
made that way by nature. But most of my 
family in the northeast are harmless like my 
pretty cousins, the grass snakes. I often wish 
I had been born with those yellow and black 
stripes. They are handsome. I just have to 
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of her head. She could see in almost any 
direction with these eyes. Mr. Silver told the 
children that between these large eyes were 
three smaller eyes called ocelli. In front of 
the ocelli were the two hairlike antennae. 

Johnny looked at these antennae through 
the microscope for a long time. “They look 
like tiny balls joined together,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Silver. “And some people 
think they are used by the mantis for sending 
and receiving messages.” 

They watched Molly eat. Sally laughed to 
see her powerful jaws move from side to side 
instead of up and down as our jaws do. Her 
head was loosely fastened to her body in a 
way that allowed her to turn it almost com- 
pletely around. 

The children counted Molly’s legs and 
found that she had six. The front two were 
large grasping legs with sharp spines. Mr. 
Silver told them she used these to catch and 
hold her food. 

“Her skeleton is on the outside of her 
body,” he told them. “Her muscles are fas- 
tened to the inside of this frame.” 

One day the children noticed that Molly 
was working busily on the branch that was 
her home. She had placed a creamy substance 
on the limb and beaten it into a froth that 


looked like beaten ‘Continued on page 87) 


be a good snake and enjoy my swimming. 
Grass snakes have te stay on dry land. 

Do you wonder how I got my name? I 
thought it sounded funny when I first heard 
it, but now I like it. And I’m the only snake 
I know with a name! Two ladies saw me so 
often sunning myself on the big flat rocks near 
their cottage, they began to say, “There's 
Esmeralda taking her sun bath.” They 
thought I was asleep, but I wasn’t. 

My name fits me as well as my own skin. 
If you say it slowly you'll notice how the first 
part is rough like my skin. Es (the s sounds 
like a z); the second part, meralda, is grace- 
ful. It sounds the way I look when I begin 
to move. 

The ladies go swimming almost every « 
So dol. We do it (Continued on page 92, 


lay. 
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3 Science Problems 
Glenn O. Blough 











COUNSELOR 
Of the MONTH 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 


thian Bachrach 


Wants to Discuss with You 


Should science be taught separately or is it 
better to integrate it with social studies? 
Do children recognize science as such by the 
latter method? 


T 


ve Having decided on some problems for 


HE answer to this question depends on 


several things but chiefly on your objec- 


study we then de« ide, in so tar as possible, just 


how pupils will profit from this study, After 


the aims or intentions have been identified, 
we can tell more clearly what subject matte: 
will be needed to achieve them. 

Suppose, lor example, we are going to 
tudy the preblem: “How discoveries and in- 
ventions have influenced our lives.” We want 
pupils to become familiar with some of the 


‘reat discoveries and inventions, to develop 


an appreciation for their importance, to learn 


who made the discoveries and inventions, to 
vestigate in detail some of the inventions 
and discoveries themselves, and to see how 


things in their own surroundings would be dif- 
ferent were it not for these discoveries. 
In order to achieve these objectives, what 


subject matter and what ways of working do 


program to meet the needs and to satisfy the 
interests of the pupils. In order to achieve an 
understanding of the concepts in these areas, 
it is necessary to plan some kind of program. 
We might that the 
amount and kind of integrating that is done 


conclude by saying 
depends on the objectives set up and on the 


methods we use for achieving them. 


1 never had any trouble teaching science 
from the science series we use, but now we 
are told to start with real experiences. My 
pupils don't seem to have any! How can | 
get them started? 


F COURSE, there is great variety in kind 
( ) and amount of experience that different 
pupils have, but just in living from day to 
day, pupils cannot escape scientific experi- 
ences. Perhaps you mean that you have not 
been as successful as you would like to be in 
identifying and using the experiences of your 
pupils, 

Let us take for example the subject of ani- 
Many children have had pets, or they 
have taken care of farm animals, or have vis- 
have watched birds feed their 


mals. 


ited a Zoo, OT 
young. Such experiences give meaning and 
provide material for solving problems about 
how animals get food, protect themselves, live 
together, adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment, or change as they grow. 
Observing an eclipse, watching a building 
being constructed, using a machine, going to 
a museum, or seeing a movie short are types 
of experiences that almost every child has. 
Perhaps your pupils are not accustomed to 
making use of these experiences in school. Per- 
haps they do not connect their out-of-school 
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we need? Some experimenting? Some know! 
edge from science books? A trip to the local 
museum? Some homemade models? Some 
material from social-studies books? All of 
these and more too. But which are science 
and which are social studies? It is difficult t 
tell. Is it important to know? Not very, es- 
pecially if you are achieving the objectives 
you have carefully thought out. 

The foregoing illustration is one in which 
the areas of both science and social studies 
uppear to be mutually helpful in achieving 
the objectives set un) But there are cases 
where problems may need only one 
of these areas; for example, problems 
about the moon, stars, and planets 
Pupils are curious about these heav- 
enly bodies and will go to great 
lengths to satisfy this curiosity. Their 
activities to achieve their goals remain 
chiefly in the field of science Drag- 
ging in other material for no good 
reason seems not to make sense. : 

Many people agree that there 
should be in both the social-studies In 
and in the science area a well round , 
ed program. In science, for exampl : 
there should be materials from the Director 
plant and animal world; from astron- Se 
omy; some about heat, light, electric- 
ity, magnetism, sound; some concepts n 
from the science of geology: some : 
study of weather; and some concepts 
of energy and forces. Similarly. cer 
tain areas in social studies are con Suy 
sidered essential to a well thought out 
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activities with their problem solving in school. 
The following suggestions may be of some 
help to you in starting: 

1. Work on science problems that are with- 
in the experience of the age, ability, and in- 
terests of your pupils. 

2. Begin by finding out what experiences 
they have had that may have some relation- 
ship to the problem. 

3. Ask them to bring materials for observa- 
tion and for use in experiments. Bring some 
yourself to illustrate possibilities, 

5. Look through textbooks and other print- 
ed material for suggested experiences that 
have proved successful, and use some of the 
appropriate ones. 

5. Do whatever you can to provide satisfy- 
ing experiences in science for yourself; then 
you may pass on to your pupils your enthusi- 
asm and knowledge of how to proceed. 


We read in our science books and have dis- 
cussions. Our new curriculum coordinator 
says that we're not having science but mere- 
ly reading about it. Is this true? If so, 
what should | do? 


| r MAY help you to think of science in the 
elementary school as having two phases— 
one, a method of discovery; the other, a body 
of organized subject matter. Why study this 
method of discovery and learn the subject 
matter? 
problems, to apply knowledge to the solving 
of everyday problems, to develop an appreci- 
ation and interest in the field of science, and 
to become more scientific in attitude. How 
do these concepts of science and its purposes 
fit into your method of teaching? 

Reading to find the answer is but one of 
To use it to the exclu- 


To learn more about how to solve 


the wavs to discover. 
sion of observation, experimentation, going to 
see, and so on, is to do only a part of the job 
of teaching science. A good procedure for 
you may be to identify some problems that 
seem important to your group and then ask: 
“How can we find the answers to these prob- 
lems?” The pupils and you will suggest many 
different ways. They will be those that are 
possible for you to do with your facilities. 

As soon as you begin to perform experi- 
ments, original ones and those taken from 
books, you will be “having science” in the 
sense that pupils are experiencing the method 
of discovery as well as learning the answer. 
The same holds true if you take field trips, 
look at motion pictures, go to a museum, in- 
terview a source of information, and carry on 
activities that involve such things as problem 
solving, evaluating data, formulating conclu- 
sions, and applying the findings. 


NEXT MONTH: Lucile H. Latting will 


discuss three problems in reading. 








ALLOVERS THAT GIVE 
A CHILD PERSONAL 
INTEREST IN DESIGN 


NAMES once appearing on school furniture now blossom in 
repeats that give the makers a warm feeling for design. 
Such designs were enjoyed by the pupils of my intermedi- 
ate grades at Paularino School, Orange County, California. 
Typing paper was used, with squared paper (one-inch or 
one-half-inch squares) clipped underneath it. In each square 
space the desired letter was drawn freely, using one, two, 
or three colored crayons. The name was repeated to fill the 
paper. Pupils ...1iped each other in determining the position 
of the repeats in order to have diagonal lines of the same 
letters. Water-color washes were used for background on 
some, after crayoning was finished. Designs became end 
papers in scrapbooks and hobby books. LOLA STANLEY 


JOHN 
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LATIN AMERICA was being studied by the 
sixth grade at Pacheco School when | arrived 
there last year as a substitute, so | suggested, 
“Let's make serapes!"’ 

My aim was to have a lesson that would 
measure up to the expectations and enthusiasm 
of the children. We began by discussing lines: 
straight, circle, spiral, zigzag, serpentine, and 
U and S curves. 

We folded 12” x 18” newsprint paper five or 
six times to make guidelines for the stripes. 
With crayons, we used the different lines in 
many combinations. 

Then we discussed color combinations for a 
sharp contrast or for a subdued effect. Over 
the crayon designs we painted water-color or 
weak tempera stripes with a large brush. Each 
stripe was made a different color from the 
neighboring ones, blending or contrasting with 
the crayon colors, as each child preferred. 
When the serapes were dry we cut fringe on 
the ends. | explained that this ‘paper batik’ 


Sera pes Solved a nd ried hi pope 
Substitute Teacher’s Problem 


PATRICIA CARSON 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Ygnacio Valley School, 
Concord, California 
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HOW CAN 
PUPPETS 
HELP? 


They can do these things— 








@ Develop creative abilities. 
@ Aid in a different type of dramatization. 


@ Give psychological therapy in speech difficulties. 
(A child may stutter but his puppet doesn't.) 


@ Bring out the child's personality as he expresses himself 
through his puppet. 










HAND PUPPETS were presented as a unit in the 
Campus School Kindergarten by Mrs. Florence Kibler 
last year. Stories were read to the children. They 









selected the stories and the characters they wished The stories were dramatized with the children 
to represent. speaking their versions. A puppet play was given for 

The heads for the puppets were molded by the guests. But the lasting results of a puppet project 
children from a crepe-paper mache mixture which cannot be measured in terms of the art work or 
they made. The teacher made the dresses ready dramatics alone; such a project contributes to the 
for the children to attach the heads. total growth of the children. 








REBA JAY 


Kindergarten Supervisor, Campus School, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Peru, Nebraska 
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NANETTE paints several boys 


on the red construction paper. 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


PETER paints a sweater on his 
boy. 


DON has just added a boy 
to the painting. 


SOME children feel that they can't paint people. The teacher needs 
to show that it is easily done without pencils. A child begins by 
painting a round shape for a head. He then adds arms, body, and 
legs. Thick tempera paint is used so that the red background paper 
doesn't show through. 

The subject shown here is "Spring." The children worked on the 
project in four sections (24” x 36”), with a group of pupils working 
together on each section. 

Having painted a few figures, they have new power to express 
themselves. A cooperative piece of work helps, for each child can 
do part. He feels that he can contribute to a successful whole. You 
can see how the better painting helps out the poorer work and 
makes a colorful, attractive pattern. 

The painting may be started on a table, but sometime before it 
is completed it is hung on the wall to judge from a distance. 
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GROWS 
















LIANE A. WEBER 


Instructor of Art and Music, Encinal Elementary School, 


Live Oak, California 


















TEACH DEMOCRACY TODAY 





A SERIES of seasonal landscapes will make a 
border which can grow on your walls all year. A 
scene suggested by the current season can be 
painted first, on uniform-sized paper, by each 
child in your class. 

Put up all of the drawings after these first scenes 
are made. After a week or so, remove all but the 
one which would work out the best as a starter for 
the series. 

Next time you work on the border, explain to 
the pupils that their scenes are to be made to join 
onto the painting which has been selected as the 
initial one. 

As a means of making drawings fit on the sides, 
continous lines may be marked on all the papers 
by a committee, or children may work at this 
individually when they are free. Color changes in 
the paintings should be gradual from section to 
section; there could be several paintings to a 
season. Two borders can be made at one time if 
the group is large. 

Water colors, tempera, chalk, or oils may be 
used effectively. Put up all of the new work for 
selection, finally removing all but the ones chosen 
to add to the series. 

This border creates a lot of interest, fosters 
nature observation, and is like an original story 
being continued by members of the class. 


™ 
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PROGRESSIVE paper cutting 


develops ideas, self-confidence, | 
and creative ability 


SMALL CHILDREN find cutting straight ahead is 


easier than any other cutting. Start them with 


ee > 


a few large | cries strips using the whole 
\ = ED 


sheet of paper. They can use these for a variety of projects 


such as © 4 NS. a a _ OF weaving into a 
eo __ * _—— 


CUTTING AROUND A CURVE can be accomplished by feeding | 


the paper into the “ x<> with the let "2 . Use the CO 


which children cut for a or sips. by having faces drawn, with 
the straw hole for the meth. "Add err and place over milk. 
LEARNING TO CUT DOUBLE is important because many things | 














| 
= | 


a 


can be made quickly this way. Children will waste 


by cutting a small QJ from the center like this | a | if i 


| ; 
not shown how to draw the largest | | in the given space. 


FREEHAND CUTTING can be as spontaneous as oarFA . 


This is where the children's imagination can really be active. 
A freely cut Se is more valuable as an experience 
than one that is drawn first and then cut out, and is 00 


times more effective than a traced drawing. Patterns teach 
nothing and reduce the child's confidence in drawing by himself. 
CENTER-FOLD CUTTING can be used to create r shapes, 


y Ws or As - A half-mask for Halloween is easy 


to cut on a fold. A full- face “fat 4 ay, may characterize an 
MV/1 





a ae, or a . A totem-pole design is a good 
a 
class project for the study of Alaskan Indians and is effective i 


on a poster, or made full size with cut-paper masks. 
JEAN NUTTALL 


REBECCA GEVIRMAN 
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SAILO 


NAOMI A. LEONARD 


Teacher, Third Grade, Charles A. Lindbergh School, 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan 


| NEED a large paper bag today because we are going 
on a nature hike," said a pupil to her mother. 

This walk could be along city streets, or country lanes, 
wherever there are schools near maple trees. The kinds 
of trees, their shape, bark, color, leaves, seeds, and what 
they supply in daily living will be learned and remembered 
by children who see them. 

While learning, they are busy gathering the “land sail- 
ors''—maple seeds—and putting them in the bags. These 
are opened later in art class, and after a few suggestions 
from the teacher, pupils use the seeds in a picture. 


DEMOCRACY TODAY 


Seeds were worked into designs that were pleasing to 
them. Some made abstractions, but most of the designs 
were like the ones shown here, expressing color and texture 
in the more orderly way of nature. 


We are always glad when pupils bring Spanish moss, sugar 


cane, or cotton, California redwood, Florida coconut, and so 
on. Many products that suggest art projects may be ex- 
changed with other schcois. Maple seeds would be good to 
exchange with children who live in sections where there are 
no maple trees. These seeds are plentiful, and so light in 
weight that the cost of mailing is slight. 
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Creative 


OLE-PLAYING is a term used by some 
R psychologists, and I think it denotes a 
concept worth our consideration. When a 
group of children around the 
playhouse area and one child says, “Ill be 
the mother,” and others decide to be father, 
children, grandparents, neighbors, and so on, 
in their own minds these children cease to be 
five-year-olds and become the adults whose 
“roles” they have volunteered to assume. 
Henceforward throughout the playtime, the 
little girl is the mother. She behaves as the 
mothers of her acquaintance behave. (Very 
revealing to Teacher!) With the other mem- 
bers of the “family” she will prepare meals, 
care for the children, do marketing, cleaning, 
and washing. 

Role-playing calls for no plot or plan. <Ac- 
tion and dialogue unfold in a miniature ver- 
sion of the way real-life situations unfold. 
Suppose, however, that while they are play- 
ing house, one child says: “Let’s pretend the 
children are asleep. The mother and father 
are watching TV. A man knocks on the door 
and says, ‘Your house is on fire!’” Other 
children will probably contribute such ideas 
as: “The father and mother get the children 
up and outdoors while the stranger tele- 
phones the fire company.” “The firemen 


congregate 


DRAMATICS 


Plays Aren't 
the Only 
Thing 


RUTH BIRDSALL, Department Coordinator 


come and put out the fire.” “A neighbor lady 
takes the children home to sleep in her house.” 
Here is a plot for a complete dramatization 
that has developed naturally. A child assumes 
a part as he sees the opportunity to fit himself 
into the story. The dramatization is carried 
on with assurance because, through previous 
role-playing, the girls and boys are at home 
in the personalities of parents, children, fire- 
men, and others. 

Older children like to do role-playing as a 
This blends into what is sometimes 
For example: 


game. 
called “activity pantomime.” 
You are an artist painting a picture. You are 
a camper building a fire. You are a chef bak- 
ing pancakes. Children like to have the teac h- 
er or leader suggest roles for them to play. 


Here are examples of simple skits that girls and boys can develop 
creatively with little teacher help. The subject matter of one or 
more of them may meet current needs of your pupils, or the ideas 
may inspire them to create entirely original playlets. 


FACTS ABOUT EYES was written by the 


children in a fifth-grade science class. A 
committee chose the topic. ‘Then the class 
contributed facts about eyes to the commit- 
tee. who selected the best information, edited 
it; and used it for the playlet. ‘The class chose 
the children to give the final production, 

This could be combined with an art lesson, 
each different animal being shown in a child’s 
painting. 

The Announcer introduces the skit by say- 
ing: “Almost everything has eyes. Nature 
gave animals and insects and birds eyes to 
meet their needs. The eyes are situated on 
the face in the place that will be most useful 

‘to the owner of the eyes.” 

The speakers are: Cat, Lion, Rabbit, Owl, 
Hawk, Bat, Toad, Fish, Octopus, Barnacle, 
Crab, Snail, Snake, Turtle, Bee, Donkey. 
Each one tells where on his head his eyes are 
located and explains why. He tells what he 
uses his eyes for and how he uses them. 

A good addition would be for some chil- 
dren to list all the ways in which the eves of 
human beings are useful to them. Care of 

the eyes might also be mentioned. 

Similar plays can be worked up about the 
feet of animals and about the ways animals 
protect themselves. LOUISE BINDER SCOTTI 


TEACH DEMOCRACY TODAY 


RIVER RHAPSODIES is a radio program 


that was developed in connection with music 
appreciation. It has a tie-up with social stud- 
ies and is based on the fact that there are 
many musical selections relating to rivers. 
Records are given but live music is better. 

Our theme was “Brooklet,” by Schubert- 
Rachmaninoff ( Victor Record No. 1196 

The pupil announcer said: ‘Many rivers 
carry the water from brook to sea. Each rive1 
has an infinite and varied music of its own. 
And man echoes the music in his songs.” 

Next a pupil spoke briefly about the Wa- 
bash, and “On the Banks of the Wabash” was 
played (Victor Record No. 27878 

The Ohio River was described next, fol- 
lowed by “Beautiful Ohio” (Columbia Rec- 
ord No. 35617). 

“But the river isn’t always beautiful,” a pu- 
pil reminded the listeners as he went on to 
describe flood conditions. ‘The selection was 
“River Stay "Way from My Door.” (Order 
from the Children’s Reading Service, 1078 
St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y.) 

The next speaker reminded us of the pleas- 
ures that rivers provide—fishing, boating, and 
swimming. Of course the song selected was 
“Cruising Down the River” (Decca Record 
No. 24568) MARY L. BOYLES 


They also like to write ideas on slips of paper 
for the fun of drawing them at random and 
acting out the roles suggested while the others 
in the group guess who is being characterized 

Role-playing can go a step farther in con- 
nection with a social-studies lesson. For ex 
ample, a girl may say, “Ill be Queen Isabella 
and you be Columbus.” Drawing on their 
knowledge gained from reading, the two chil- 
dren hold a conversation which they imagine 
these historical personages might have had. 

The experience of role-playing is valuable 
in developing an appreciation for characteri 
zation. ‘The greater the variety of rol 
child has had a chance to try, the more capa- 
ble he will be when he takes 
He also learns from seeing other children in- 
terpret various roles. 

The teacher or play director never tries to 
Continued on page 93) 


CG a 


1 
part in a play. 


impose ideas of a 


SAFETY SCOUTS~— The characters in this 


skit are: Johnny, a safety scout, and Cindy, 
a little girl, The stage is set like a living 
room. ‘Toys, papers, pills, matches, shears, 
and a pincushion are lying about. 

Johnny knocks at the door and Cindy an- 
swers it. ‘They say hello and Johnny explains 
that he is a safety scout and would like to ex- 
amine Cindy’s house to see if there are safety 
hazards. Cindy doesn’t think the house needs 
inspecting although she admits that Daddy 
fell down the cellar steps and Mama hurt her 
ankle while stepping on a building block left 
on the floor. At the moment Mama has 
taken baby sister to the doctor because she 
swallowed a safety pin. (All this is developed 
in conversation. 

Johnny thinks the house does need to be 
inspected, so he comes in and helps Cindy see 
that the shears should be out of the baby’s 
the pincushion and matches. 
She also pi ks up 


reach, also 
Cindy puts them away. 
the toys and puts them in a toy box.) Johnny 
points out that papers and rubbish are fire 
hazards, stairs should not be cluttered, eilec- 
tric cords are a menace. A number of other 
safety hazards are mentioned and ways of 
avoiding them suggested 

Johnny finally advises Cindy to become a 
safety scout and check her own home daily. 
Cindy thinks that everyone should be a safety 
scout and the play ends with: “Come on! 
Let’s all be safety scouts. It will be fun to help 


prevent accidents.” CLARICE LEONA MOON 
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The characters in this play are 
Doctor Fix-it, whit 
coat and has a stethoscope around 
his neck; his office nurse, Miss Lucy, 
wearing a uniform; five 
children, each one having a toy 
mal needing the doctor’s attention 
Jane has a giraffe; Jack 

a rabbit; Paul, a duck; Lynn, an 
The scene is the doctor's office—a 

and two chairs are near the 


who wears a 


white and 


ani- 


a panda; 
cle- 


Billy, 
phant. 
desk 


center of 
the room. 

Doctor Fix-it is sitting behind his big desk. 
A play doctor's kit and some books 
on the desk. Doctor Fix-it is writing when 
Nurse Lucy comes in with Jane carrying her 
toy giraffe. 

The “Doctor Fix-it, 
Jane. She wants to ask you about her giraffe.” 

The doctor asks, ““What is the trouble with 
your giraffe, 

“He has a stiff neck 

Lhe doctor takes the 
to say “aaah.” 

“Is he 

“Well. 
Why, his 
pen?” 

Jane tells the doctor that the giraffe was in 


big 


nurse says, here 1s 


Jane 
’ Jane replies 
giraffe and tells him 
know. 

Fix-it says, “he a cold. 
all wet! How did that hap- 


very sick? 
Doctor 
feet are 


Jane wants to 
has 


her doll buggy and she forgot to take it in the 
house last night. It rained and the giraffe's 
feet must have been sticking out. She asks 
what she can do for her giraffe. 

Doctor Fix-it tells her, “Put him to bed 
and give him lots of fruit juice to drink. And 


please don’t let him get wet feet again.” 

Jane promises, thanks the doctor, and goes 
out, 

The to the doctor. 
jack asks why his panda won't eat breakfast. 


nurse introduces Jack 

The doctor uses his stethoscope to listen to 
the panda’s heart. He says, ““‘He seems like 
a healthy panda. But he won't eat, you say?” 


Jack says, “Just breakfast. He eats all right 


the rest of the day.” 

“Does he lunch very much?” the doctor 
asks, 

“Well, while we watch television we have a 


snack now and then,” Jack admits. 
“Do you eat before 
doctor asks, and Jack 
“That's it, the doctor decides. “He 
just isn’t hungry.” He writes something on a 
piece of paper and hands it to Jack 


going to bed, too?” the 
Says yes. 


then,” 


if 





HAVE you wondered how to introduce 
a play that you found in a magazine, to 
see whether or not it would appeal to 
your pupils? You have only one copy of 


the magazine, so they can’t take turns 


reading the parts. (They may not be 
old enough to read it anyway.) But the 


play is set up in play form and you are 
doubtful about holding their attention 
if you read like this: “Bear (walking up 
and down): How many times have I 
told you not to take my honey?” 

The answer is to tell the play like a 
story. If your pupils are too young to 
read a printed script, they will learn 


Jack reads from the paper, “Only one snack 
after school and no more eating before bed- 
time.” He thanks the doctor and leaves. 

Billy, who has a rabbit with droopy ears, 
is the next person to see the doctor. Whenthe 
doctor sees the bunny he “There's the 
saddest-looking rabbit I’ve ever seen.” 


Says, 


“My daddy Says he looks like a hound 
dog,” Billy te lls him. 
Che doctor laughs and says, “He does at 


that.” 
“He makes me unhappy when I look 
him,” says Billy. 
“Well, 


wonders. 


what can we do?” the doctor 
At last he gets an idea. “I know!” 
He takes a rubber band and snaps it around 
the rabbit's They stand up but they 
are close together. 

Billy thinks they look better but not quite 
right. ““Maybe he needs vitamins,”’ Billy says. 

“That’s pr yssible,” the doctoragrees. ‘““What 
do you feed him?” 

“He likes cookies,” Billy admits. 

“Does he eat lots of carrots and lettuce?” 

““No, I thought cookies were enough.” 

“Oh, oh,” the doctor exclaims, “She should 
fresh vegetables every day—just like 


now, 


ea©°s. 


have 
you.” 

Nurse 
brings it in and feeds it to the rabbit. 
is feeding him she holds up one eat 
letting her. 

Billy is very pleased. 


Lucy offers to get him a carrot. She 

As she 
without 
anyone see 


“One ear is standing 


already. At least he is halfway happy.” 
“Feed him carrots and lettuce every day,” 
the doctor advises, “and you will see how 


ch happier and healthier he will be.” 

As Billy leaves, Paul comes in to see the 
doctor. He is covered with dirt and he is 
carrying a duck that is dirty too. 

“What happened?” the doctor 
you fall in a mud hole?” 

“No, but my duck keeps jumping into the 
mud and I have to go in and get him out.” 

‘The nurse “Doctor, it looks to me as 
if they both need a bath.” 


asks. “Did 


Savs, 


A STORY TO PLAY 






what to do and say as you tell the play 
over and over in story form. Even if 
the play is to be presented almost ex- 
actly as written and your pupils are old 
enough to use duplicated copies of the 
play script once it has been decided 
upon, you will find this storytelling 
method very satisfactory for introduc- 
ing the play. 

“Doctor Fix-it” came to us in play 
form, but we are presenting it as a story 
to demonstrate how this can be done. 
You will notice that it differs from the 
usual story by the absence of description 
and the abundance of conversation. 


Ruth Birdsall 


“When did you and your duck have a 
bath the last time?” the doctor asks Paul. 

“Oh, I never give him a bath.” 

“Why, ducks love to have baths,” 
the Nurse. 

“That's right,” Doctor Fix-it agrees. “He 
went in the mud because he couldn’t find any 
place to take a nice clean bath.” 

Miss Lucy holds out her hand to Paul and 
says, “Come with me, little boy, and we will 
see if we can get some of that mud off you 
and your duck.” 

As they go out, the doctor shakes his head 
and says, “Who ever heard of a duck that 
didn’t have a bath every day?” He goes to 
the door and calls the next patient to come in. 
It is Lynn and she has an elephant. 


declares 


“Well, that is a nice clean elephant,” says 
the doctor. 
“He's clean all right,’ Lynn agrees, “but 


he never wants to play with me. All he wants 
to do is sit and eat.” 

“Do you take him outdoors every day?” 
asks the doctor. When Lynn says no, he tells 
her to try giving her elephant lots of fresh air 
and exercise. “Pretty soon you won't be able 
to keep up with him,” he promises. 

Just as Lynn and her elephant are leaving 
the nurse returns with Paul and the duck. 
Both are clean. The doctor wants to know if 
they are the same boy and duck hesaw before. 

“Yes, doctor,” says Miss Lucy. “Don’t they 
look nice?” 

“You were right; 
a bath,” Paul tells him. 


my duck does like to have 
“I like to be clean, 


too,” he admits as he leaves. 
The nurse turns back to the doctor and 
says, “Well, Doctor Fix-it, you have certainly 


had a busy day.” 

“Yes, and you too, Nurse,” says the docter. 
“But I think we helped the children and their 
playthings. They will be happier and health- 
ier if they follow the orders I gave them.” 

“We must all remember to follow good 
health rules,” Miss Lucy declares, as she fol- 
lows the doctor off stage. 
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Melissa Beach and 
Lenore Sovern 


Teachers, Grade Six and Grade Four, 
Public School 94, New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Sovern, one of the authors, wrote: “This 
play, which was easy to stage, proved to be an 
entertaining and effective means of getting across 
the idea that bad habits can be eliminated when 
recognized, and that bad habits are different from 
bad children.” 


In order to make clear that, in the play, the Bad 
Habit Gnomes represent bad habits and not real 
children, they should be very distinctive in appear- 
ance. Green coverall suits, with boleros for the boys 
and skirts for the girls, would be suitable. Masks 
may be used, provided they do not muffle the 
speech, but clown-type make-up is better. 


The play calls for five Bad Habit Gnomes and 
seven real children. Other children may form a 
chorus to assist in the singing of some or all of 
the songs. 


The stage setting is supposed to represent Carl’s 
room. A chair for Carl and a table with a chair 
or two near center stage are all the properties 
necessary. 





CARL (enters and sits in chair at side of 
stage )—The teacher says we should be po- 
lite in the lunchroom and eat all our food. 
Who cares? [ll do asI please. (He slow- 
ly drifts off to sleep.) 

(As he sleeps, the play unfolds.) 

(Eerie music is played as the Bad Habit 
Gnomes enter. They form a semicircle. 
Each steps out for his or her part.) 


BAD HABIT GNOMES (sing)— 
ain 











Gus - ses, The 


Goop-y 














heed - less lit- tle gnome folks Who 





sONCHRO OM 


MA 


SUSIE (sings and gestures )— 
































fs 
me i i rm i ram 
Oh, I am _ “Slop-py Su-sie. JI don’t 
mY: 1 
= <> mm ; nm = 
want this bread; YIl throwit wun-der the 
"a => i T — 
_ {ff —*-f qt I a 


ta - ble And eat des-sert in - stead. 


(All sing last two lines, substituting 
“she” for “I.” ) 


WILLIE (sings )— 





Lz ~—_ it i wwe 4 js = | 





Of - ten 


Here am J, 


waste - ful Wil - lie, 
































called a great big sil-ly. If the food is 

if). ‘ ie 
Lz he _— <4 — —_—— a 
fe 2 « : 1 i a i [= s i. 
e XJ 

new and dif-frent, Do youthink I taste 
= = 

iL » iL i . = | 





or try? Not I! Not I! Not I! 


(All repeat from “If” through “try,” 
substituting “*he” for “I.” ) 


DORA (sings and demonstrates )— 














he . . 
= i L 4 i . mee 
See I am Drib-bling Do-ra, I spill soup 
Oa 2 . 
Pout | fF — 















































on the floor; I drop my bread and but-~ ter, 
ye He 2 
T Tt rm II za cyt = + = - : ce a + 1 
— | 
al- ways make the fuss-es In the lunch-room, And then l go back for more. 
PORKY (sings with gestures the first (All sing last two lines.) 
stanza of the following song )— 
HENRY i — 
A niin ; RY (sings) 
= = i t 4. dD + + r + T + + 
7 ¥ a = i — 


Pork -y 
Pork -y 


Push -er. My arms 
Push - er. Don’t act 


Oh, I am 
“Stop push - ing, 














eo 
and legs I flail, And all the 
so tough and big, For when you 


oth - ers 
do we 


+ 4 + 











e 

wail, 
” 

x 


in the line Be- gin to 
think of you As Pork-y 


loud - ly 
Pork -y Pig 


(All sing the second stanza.) 
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I am hun-gry aoe Tt do not 








































rush right up; And on - ly think of mel! 
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1 i in ras 
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au It’s ver -y plain to see He does - n't think of mel 
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(The music for “We Walk in Line” is 
heard in the distance. ) 


HEAD GNOME—Listen! 


It’s the chil- 
dren’s music. It sounds like the music of 
real children. 

PORKY—We'd better watch out, They 
will chase us away. They won't have bad 
habits in their school. 

DORA—Let’s hide! 

(Bad Habit Gnomes hide themselves 
under the table and behind chairs.) 

(Children enter. One carries the magic 
wand of courtesy.) 

(After each of the following solo parts 
is sung, a Bad Habit Gnome is found and 
put off stage. As this is being done by 
some of the children, the rest of the Cho- 
rus repeats the last two lines of the song 
just sung as a solo.) 


CHILDREN (singing in chorus )— 
pty — + 

















= ers ~ 

We walkin line; We keep in time; We're 

La 2 + aeons 
© chil - dren in this school. We've found the way; 












; = 
We've come te say, “Bad hab - its can - Tit rule.” 


(Spoken.) We have the magic wand of 
courtesy. 


PHILIP (sings )— 
La —— 
SS eS 
a Out goes Pork - y 


walk and 








Push - er. We're leav - ing 








all to 








to for - ward face. 


talk, And all 


soft - ly 


GLORIA (sings )— 











as for Slop-py Su- sie, She'd 













bet -ter use her head And learn the rules in 














[a j 
ts st + + 
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good use For eat-ing soup ind bread. 


(Continued on page 111) 
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fferson by Rex 


nbrandt Peale 





Vorcrait of Thomas Je 


Camera 1 


TEACHER Good morning, members of the television 
audieme. A few days ago, staff members 


of the Bell Bulletin, the official newspaper 


, of the Bell Elementary School, took a trip 
by train to Monticello, the home and burial 
place of 'I homas Jefferson, at Charlottesville, 
Virginia. This morning we would like to 
share our experience by taking you with us 
for an on-the-spot guided tour of this na- 
tional memorial and patriotic shrine. Let 
us go then to the carriage entrance ol 
Thomas Jefferson’s home where our report- 
ers and guides are waiting. Come in, staff 
memoers, 

JOHN Thank you, Mr. Jackson, This is John 

Harper speakin; We are standing near the 

east portico The brilliant white trimming, 

the red brick, and the splendid portico are 

% magnihcent Thomas Je fferson selected the 


site for his home when he was a young man 
living at Shadwell, four miles away. He 
started building Monticello in 1769, but it 
was nearly thirty years later before it was 
completed 

Come with us now to the large reception 


hall where Estelle White is standing by. 


ESTELLE Thank you, John Harper. This is Estelle 
White reporting. We entered this recep- 
tion hall through the east portico just as 
ruests might have done in the days of 
Mr. Jefferson. 

Estelle describes the hall and balcor 
Estelle describes the clock 
Let us go now to Mr. Jefferson’s bedroom. 


Come in, Marie McDuffie. 
MARIE Thank you, Estelle. Marie McDuffie speak- 


ing. We entered the bedroom from the re- 
ception hall. 

Marie describes the room.) 

We take you now to the study and Betty Lee. 


BETTY Thanks, Marie. She describes the stud) 
In the study is also a replica of the desk 
on whic h Lhomas Jefferson wrote the Dec- 


Television seripts may be set up in different ways. 


television audience. 


Camera 2 


Picture 1 
East Portico 


Picture 2 
Balcony 


Reception Hall 


Picture 3 
Reception Hall 
Clock 


Picture 4 
Jefferson’ s 


bedroom 


Picture 5 
Jefferson's 


study 


Freedom Tour 





Afterward Camera 2 shows them 


MONTICELLO 


This television script, written by Stanley E. Jackson, teacher, 
and the sixth-grade members of the Bell Elementary School 
Travel Club, was given on Station WNBW, Washington, D.C., 
as one of a series of Freedom Tour broadcasts. The photograph 
on this page and those opposite were obtained through 
the courtesy of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation. 


Camera 1 Camera 2 
laration of Independence. The original 

of this desk is in the National Museum, 

Washington, D.C, 

I can remember some of the words Mr. Pictures 6-7 
Jefferson wrote at that desk. She quotes Declaration of 
J i Independence 
from the Declaration of Independence.) (Top and bot- 


FRED ‘Those are wonderful words, Betty. This is _ 


Fred Gaskins reporting. In the library can 
also be found the four-sided music rack that 


Picture 8 
Music Rack 


Mr. Jefferson designed. He enjoyed singing 

and loved to play the violin. (Fred con- 

tinues, telling story of Jefferson’s books. 

We move now from the library to anothe 

bedroom in the south wing of the house. 

rhis was used by Thomas Jefferson’s oldest Picture 9 

daughter. She was the only one of his six ome Someom 
) of Martha 

children who lived longer than he did. Jefferson 

Fred describes the appearance of the room 

used by Martha Jefferson Randolph.) 

Let us go now across the hall to the parlor 

or drawing room which is directly behind 

the reception hall. Come in, Bill. 

Pictures 10 through 16 show other fea- 

tures of Monticello. A pupil describes each 


one.) 


FRED ‘Thus we see Monticello much as it was 
when Mr. Jefferson retired to spend the last 
years of his life among his family. A pic- 
ture of this wonderful home with its mag- 
nificent dome has been placed on two-dollar 
bills and on nickels. 


JOHN How I wish we could interview Mr. Jefferson 
for the Bell Bulletin! 


JEFFERSON (man’s voice)--Your wish is Pieture 17 
° > 2 
granted, Reporters of the Bell Bulletin. Portrait of 


Jefferson 
ALL Oh! Good morning, Mr. Jefferson! 


JEFFERSON—Good morning. Now what (Remains on 
are your questions? pare 
ESTELLE Mr. Jefferson, is it true that you often said 
(Superim- these words: “All my wishes end where I 
posed on hope my days will end, at Monticello”? 


portrait.) (Continued on page 114) 


» 


The tour idea is a good one for a TV show. Chil- 


This one makes clear just what each of two cameras 
will be showing. Camera 1 focuses on the people and 
Camera 2 focuses on the black-and-white photographs. 
The television audience sees the Teacher while he is 
making his introductory remarks. They also see John 
when the Teacher presents him, but while John is 
talking about Monticello, the audience hears his voice 
and sees the first photograph. Each time a new speak- 
er is introduced Camera 1 shows that speaker to the 
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the picture of the part of Monticello that is being 
described. Studios having one camera could focus 
first on the person and then on the photo. 

We hope this example of a television seript will en- 
courage you and your pupils to plan for real tele- 
vision shows. Some city stations have regular times 
allotted for educational television programs, but pro- 
gram directors in other studios may be interested in 
arranging to present a special broadcast, 


dren can prepare scripts describing actual tours us- 
ing photos obtained at the source or photos taken for 
the occasion by an experienced photographer. 

You can simulate this type of program very easily 
by projecting real photographs or children’s draw- 
ings on a screen while the pupils appear in person to 
do the talking. A filmstrip in color Jefferson and 
Monticello may be obtained from Museum Exten- 
sion Service, 10 East 43rd St., New York 17. 


> 








MONTICElLle 
HOME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Jefferson was among the first in America to make architectural plans for his home 
and to surround it with landscaped grounds. The rooms in the mansion and their 
furnishings were designed and selected for beauty and also for convenience. In 
the interest of the latter, Mr. Jefferson invented a number of mechanical devices, 
such as the clock in the Reception Hall which tells the days of the week. 
Monticello is now owned and maintained by the Jefferson Memorial Foundation, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Additional information is available from that source. 


Study used by Jefferson's son-in-law 
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Norway 
Sweden 

Denmark 
Finland 


MARIAN F. OWEN 


-~= “STUDIES textbooks, encyclopedias, 
ws) and ‘other source material will be used in 
the classroom while the pupils are investi- 


gating these countries, but some information 
is listed here for your convenience. 
A Few Facts 

1. Norway and Sweden form the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. 

2. Sweden and Finland, separated by the 
Gulf of Bothnia, have a common border in 
the north. 

3. A peninsula and several islands form 
the Danish kingdom. 

t. Denmark’s capital, Copenhagen, is on 
an island (Zealand 

». Most of Norway is mountainous, and 
the coastline is cut by fiords. 

6. Norway is about 1,100 miles long and 
4 to 270 miles wide. 

Norway’scoastline would measure about 
12.000 miles 
world at the equator) by 
of the fiords and some of the.coastal islands. 


or as far as halfway around the 
by traveling in and out 


8. In size and beauty, Norway's glaciers 
rival Europe's largest. ‘The ice is 1,400 to 
1,600. feet thick. Compare this with height 
of some building in your community. 

9, Sweden is 977 miles long and 311 miles 
wide. 

10. The part of Sweden above the Arcti 
Circle is in about the same latitude as Alaska. 

What is latitude?) Winters are 7 to 9 
months long. 

11. Ice in the Gulf of Bothnia stops navi- 
gation from November until mid-May. Ice 
also makes shipping hazardous in the Baltic 
Sea. But Norway’s ports are ice-free. (Why? 

12. Denmark’s peninsula is called Jutland. 
It is 185 miles long and 108 miles wide. 

13. Denmark has more islands than 
Greece; about ‘5 of the 500 are inhabited. 

14. Denmark’s highest elevation is less 
than 600 feet; some of its marshy lands are 
4 feet below sea level. 

15. Denmark and Germany have a 50- 
mile border. 

16. Norway is only 70 miles distant, across 
the Skagerrak. 

17. Finland is about 700 miles long and 
240 miles wide. 

18. The Finns use 3,000 miles of water- 
ways (including canals with locks) 

19. Thousands of rocky islands edge the 
coast. 

20. Glacial action left Finland rough and 
stony, and carved out 65,000 lakes. 
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ands of the Midnight Sun 


Similarities 


1. From mid-May to mid-August, there are 
17 to 19 hours of sunlight depending on 
whether you are in Denmark or the northern 
parts of Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 

2. The ancestors of the Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Danes were the Vikings and 
Northmen. Long before Columbus discov- 
ered America, they roamed the seas as daring 
adventurers touching North America, Europe, 
and the British Isles. 

3. Norway, Sweden, and Finiand have a 
limited amount of land suitable for agricul- 
ture. 

4. The people are industrious and strong, 
and they value their independence. 

5. All four countries have developed many 
social-welfare benefits. 

6. The pec yple are fond of sports, and use 
their feet to pedal a bicycle, climb a moun- 
tain, or to stand firmly on the deck of a ship. 

7. Friendliness and hospitality are typical 
characteristics of the people. 

8. Co-operatives flourish in each country. 

9. Modern architecture is important in 
each country in municipal buildings, schools, 
Furniture, ceramics, 
and silver designs reflect the same appreci- 
ation for the functional and the beautiful. 

10. Bicycles and boats are favored trans- 
portation equipment. 

11. Coal and oil must be imported. Hydro- 
electric power is used for manufacturing. 

12. Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes have 
the same ancestors, originally from Germany. 

13. All except Finland have a king as the 
nominal head of the government, but the peo- 
ple elect the members of Parliament. 

14. Schools emphasize love of country, and 
encourage parti ipation in government when 
the voting age is reached. 


and apartment houses. 


Topies for Teaching 


@ When your pupils looked at the picture 
of the fiord country of Norway, on page 56, 
what were their comments? Were they im- 
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Topics and Tips 
for TEACHING 





pressed by the height of the craggy moun- 
tains? Did they see the tiny green valley with 
the stream running through it? Many Nor- 
wegians are scattered throughout the country 
in places like that. 

Why not spend a part of your social-studies 
time for an “I wonder” period? How do 
these people make a living? Do they have 
telephones, electric dishwashers, tractors, and 
hay balers? Where are the schools that the 
children attend? Can they grow enough to 
eat? How do they heat their homes? 

Probably the children will add other ques- 
tions which can be listed on the chalk board 
and used later as the basis for research by in- 
dividuals or committees. The reports should 
provide the material for lively discussion, with 
every child contributing. Some of the more 
visual-minded may provide other pictures 
which will emphasize the kind of life in coun- 
try of this type. The list of films and film- 
strips on page 76 will supply more learning 
material to give your pupils a greater appre- 
ciation for the way of life in Norway, and the 
other countries studied in this group. 


@ How can you help your pupils under- 
stand the meaning of fiords, harbors, peninsu- 
las, andsoon? Pictures naturally give worthy 
assistance, but sometimes it takes even more 
graphic methods. Why not have the class 
collect some modeling clay, stones of varying 
sizes (within reason of course), and sand, to 
construct their impressions of the meaning of 
the above terms. Your eyes and ears will tell 
you where they need help. It isn’t necessary 
to spend a lot of time making a showpiece 
production. ‘This demonstration is intended 
only to test the learning of your group, and 
to point the way for further teaching. 

From this point you can go in many direc- 
tions—from early Viking ships (how were they 
powered?) to the modern boats and ferries 
with their Diesel engines. What kind of boats 
would be used to travel between the four 
countries? By looking at a map, or basing the 
answer on research, where would ferryboats 
be most serviceable? 

@ Wondering what to do about an art les- 
son? How about using some of the discussion 
about the Scandinavian countries for motiva- 
tion? Ask the pupils to select their own me- 
dium of expression and show by painting or 
modeling some important feature about each 
country. Of course, you won't try to cover 
the four in one day. If you do, this idea is 
doomed to failure. 

How will you start? One question will pro- 
vide more than enough material for discus- 
sion and illustration. How do the people earn 
a living? What are their favorite sports? ‘Top- 
ics may include the fishing industry of Nor- 
way, dairying in Denmark, iron mining and 
steel mills of Sweden, and lumber business of 
Finland. Some child may wish to illustrate 
more than one activity. In that case let the 















sion? Is it regulated? Do 
seamen and other workers 
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in the shipping business have 
a high place in the Norwe- 
gian community? Are they 
equally respected in_ this 
country? Should they be? 
What happens in the 
home when the father and 
brothers leave for eight 


























months of whaling, and the 
dangers from icebergs and 
hurricanes en route? Are 























the women afraid? Where 
do they get help in case of 
sickness or accident while 
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These Danish boys at the harbor at Copenhagen may follow in 






the men are away? Who 


reps oe avs for this service? 
the Vikings pa) for this service 


footsteps and conquer the world by ship. Royal Danish Ministry for Foreign Affairs a Tired of disc ussions? 


little genius work. If all pictures of Norway 
are on the fishy side, you'd better have a 
follow-up discussion so the “net” results will 
be more satisfactory, and to assure that your 
pupils know other Norwegian activities. 


@ Norway has been briefly described as the 
country of the 5 F’s—fish, fiords, falls, forests, 
and farms. For a different slant on a lan- 
guage activity, mention this to your class and 
then suggest that they find other words begin- 
ning with “F” in the dictionary that fit Nor- 
way or Norwegians. For example: friendly, 
fearless, free, and so on. ‘These vocabulary 
lists will grow with a purpose. ‘There'll be a 
reason and need for knowing how to spell 
words. and understand their meaning. ‘To 
prove these points, sentences in which the 
words are used could be entered in the indi- 
vidual notebooks. 

Instead of having the entire class working 
on one country, let them divide into commit- 
tees and become Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, 
and Finns while they pursue their word ad- 
venture. For Denmark they could use “D” 
for the first letter, and these might be some of 
the words: dairv, daring, and dunes. Let 
them decide what letter of the alphabet they 
will choose for Sweden and Finland. ‘Then 
discuss the merits of their choice before con- 
tinuing their word cruise. 

@ There is a new book about the whaling 
industry. It was written by a doctor who 
served as a medical officer for a whaling fleet 
during a hunting season in the Antarcti 
Ocean. You and your pupils may not want 
to read the book, but you'll surely enjoy the 
condensed version which appeared in _ the 
June 1954 issue of Reader’s Digest. Look for 
Of Whales and Men by R. B. Robertson. 

Using the classroom globe, let Able-B« died 
Seaman Peter trace the probable route a 
whaling ship would take from the home port 
in Norway to the Antarctic. Then have a 
discussion about the kinds of clothing the men 
would need aboard ship as they traveled to 
the whaling grounds. 

Since they have equal suffrage in Norway, 
let nurse Trudy (Gertrude on the class roll 
do some research on the different products, 
including medicinal, which are obtained from 
the whale. (As a hint, there is some informa- 
tion on this in the book mentioned above. 

Discussion topics might include these ideas: 
Is whaling an honorable business and profes- 
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Wishing forachange? Then 
this is the time to use a recording of the 
Norwegian composer Edvard Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt Suite, which is available in albums or 
single records. Your school-record library may 
be able to supply these recordings, or you may 
need to borrow or pure hase them. One of 
your pupils may like the distinction of provid- 
ing the records from the home collection. 
After listening to the music, have the children 
find the names of the various parts of the 
Suite. Incidentally, what is a suite? Is the 
same word used to describe anything besides 
music? How is it pronounced? What does 
the dictionary say? 

Maybe your music supervisor could help 
you get other Grieg music like his symphonic 
dances which were inspired by ancient Nor- 
wegian folk tunes. Then, enlist the support of 
the physical-education department to teach 
your class a dance or two based on the folk 
themes. What pictures of tie country does 
this music portray? Here’s where the imagi- 
nation can be used to 





Peace Prizes which are awarded annually, was 
born in Sweden in 1833. How much is a prize 
worth in dollars to the winner? 

@ Manners are very important to people 
in other countries. Sometimes Americans are 
criticized for being too careless about them. 
Your class might be interested in finding out 
what's the thing to do in each of these coun- 
tries. ‘They may have a relative, friend, or 
neighbor who can tell them, besides consult- 
ing books. For instance, handshaking is cus- 
tomary in Finland when two people meet and 
when they part with the equivalent of “so 
long.” And, Finnish marners aren't just 
something for the grownups. 

Here’s a good chance to put the idea of 
manners across to your group. Why do man- 
ners have importance and a place in society? 
They are something like social traffic rules. 
Should one be called “sissy” or “chicken” if 
he remembers to say pledse aiid thank you? 
In Finland, children shake hands with their 
parents when they come into the room for 
breakfast, and again on departing for school 
or play, and on their return. Maybe io the 
members of your class this may seem like car- 
rying things too. far, but let them discuss what 
they would consider the minimum courtesies. 
Let them discuss whether they should run 
the whole show, or should parents be given a 
chance to be heard when children are present. 


@ Bicycles fill the roads and streets in Scan- 
dinavian countries like automobiles crowd 
the highways of the United States. Here’s a 
chance for your pupils to do some thinking 
and some research. What factors in each 
country make bicycling a necessary mode of 
transportation? Be sure not to leave the im- 
pression that they are absolutely the onl) 
method of convevance, so that the children 
would be surprised to see pictures or movies 
of modern autos, busses, trolleys, and so on, 

in these countries.) Is 





advantage, and don’t 
let some sensitive soul 
be laughed down for 
his interpretation. You 
may need to be espe- 


It's time to think about thistles, sham- 
rocks, and leeks, for in November we'll @ Ever hear about 
cruise to the British Isles. There we'll 


it likely that autos will 


Coming in November ever become as iiumer- 


ous as we have them? 


learning multiplication 


cially alert to save the talk about Scotland, Ireland, and tables with sandwich- 
situation. Wales. See you there! es? his 1s ay ith heur- 





@ Your pupils may 





atively and gastronom- 





take a side excursion 

from the main topic when they refer to the 
materia! on glaciers in the June 1954 issue of 
Tue Instructor. “Hot Weather in June? 
Cool Your Class with a Study of Glaciers,” 
by Queena Davison Miller, describes the for- 
mation and action of glaciers and icebergs. 
If your young scientists want to learn more 
about icebergs by reading and experiment, 
nod your head in approval. For any experi- 
ments, use a large pan or tub of water, and 
place in it chunks of ice of varying sizes and 
shapes. Let the class record their observa- 
tions, and use these as a basis for discussion 
and further study. 

@ Want to excite the curiosity of your 
group enough to get them deep into some 
bookwork? Do it with questions! Who in- 
vented dynamite? What is dynamite? What 
are some uses? Did the inventor ever regret 
his part in producing it? What did he do 
about it? Alfred Bernhard Nobel, who pro- 
vided a $9 million trust fund for the Nobel 


by 


ah . 
I 4 


ically whew! count 
the letters and run for the dictionary) possible 
in Denmark. Imagine a menu listing 145 dif- 
ferent sandwiches! Then figure how long it 
would take to eat each kind if it were served 
on rye bread, dark and light, and on white 
bread, soft o1 crisp. Some kinds are even bet- 
145 rm for 


toast). And, these aren't flat thin sandwiches. 


ter on toast! SO, 4 


They're open sandwiches (smorrebrod) built 
up several layers high—actually a ‘“Dagwood”’ 
without a top. If the children aren't ac- 
quainted with this sophisticated comic, per- 
haps you can explain the meaning Of 
course, these masterpieces of culinary archi- 
tecture aren't included in the lunch box. 
Children would easily recognize the normal- 
looking sandwiches which Danish workmen 
and secretaries spread out for their noon meal 

Discuss learning to like all kinds of sea food 
including pickled herring), cheese, meats 
and sausages. Appreciation for food is im 
Continued on page 74 
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Finnish National Travel Office 


Norwegian National Travel Office 
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Norway 
Sweden 

Denmark 
Finland 


Wife 1/7 


This Finnish apartment house is typical of 
the modern architecture of these countries. 









Swed‘ch Netio:al Travel Office 





Steep, jagged mountains look down on narrow, 
fertile valleys. 


sl Travel Office 





Norwegian Nation 
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The iron mines of Kiruna, Sweden, are ninety 
miles above the Arctic Circle. 


Norwegian National Travel Office 
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Small farms are carved out of the mountains ‘. 
and woodlands of Norway. 
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This Lapp school meets outdoors in summer, 
Notice the blackboard at the left. 


Norwegian National Travel Office 
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Old and new are combined in this Danish city, and transportation takes many forms, Hydroelectricity is the chief source of power, 
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AN has long had an interest 
M in trying to control the 
weather. He has wished it were 
possible to have warmth when it 
was too cold, coolness when it was 
too warm, dryness when it was 
too wet, and rain when it was too 
dry. The matter of controlling 
rainfall has had a special appeal 
for all peoples. Without rain, 


trees, grasses, vegetables, and oth- 
er plant sources of food for both 
men and animals cannot grow. 





and cords. 


window. 


near the top. 


The sash cords have 





—— SCIENCE in the Home - Xl 


Have you ever looked closely at the win- 
dows in your home? Probably they move 
up and down by means of pulleys, weights, 


If the windows are double-hung, you will 
notice four pulleys set inside the frames of 
the window about five inches from the top. 
The two pulieys nearest the inside of the 
house control the lower window while the 
two toward the outside control the upper 


Hidden from your view are four weights, 
two on each side of the window frame, that 
counter balance the weight of the window. 
Sash cords are attached to these weights, 
passed over the pulleys, and anchored in 
holes bored in the side of the window sash 


to be the 
length. If they are too long, the weights will 


Can Man Make RAIN? 


Paul E. Blackwood 


Specialist for Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education 


Attempts to make rain in the 
past have been numerous but 
primitive and unscientific. Many 
tribes of people, particularly the 
Indians of the Southwest United 
States, developed ritual dances to 
make rain. When droughts were 
severe, they would dance day aft- 
er day to break the spell of dry- 
ness, Other peoples have made 
sacrifices to influence the powers 
which they believed controlled 
rainfall. Still others have resorted 
to prayer. Only in recent years, 
however, have scientific methods 
been used to cause rain. 

Now it seems safe to say that 
man can cause rain to fall. The 
U.S. Patent Office has issued a 
patent to the “inventor” of a 
process claimed to be useful in 
making rain. By dropping crys- 
tals of dry ice into supercooled 
clouds, crystals of ice and rain are 
formed. Dr. Vincent Schaefer, a 
General Electric Company scien- 
tist, made the discovery. His first 
attempt to cause artificial rain by 
this method was in November 
1946. He flew above a cloud that 
he decided was supercooled and 
dropped particles of dry ice into 
it. He believed that the rain that 
fell was a result of his action. 
This is called cloud-seeding. 


Hew Is Rainmaking Possible? 


In order for a raindrop to 
form, the temperature of the cloud 








of friction. 


proper 








HENRY GOULD 


Window Weights and Pulleys 


rest on the bottom of the window box when 
the sash is raised to the top. Then there is 
no weight to hold the window to the top. 
If the cords are too short, the weights will 
strike against the pulleys when the sash is 
pulled down. The pulleys may become dam- 
aged or the cord may be broken as a result 


The scientific reason for using weights and 
pulleys is the principle of work which says, 
“In all mechanical devices, when and where 
friction may be neglected or eliminated, the 
work expended upon the machine is equal 
to the work accomplished by it.” 
words, when the force exerted on the win- 
dow as you move it, is multiplied by the dis- 
tance it is moved, the product will equal the 
product of the hidden weight times the dis- 
tance through which it has moved. 
other things work on this same principle? 











To help you with your classroom science 
activities, Dr. 


will present this science page each month. 







Blackwood and Dr. Gould 








must be cold enough to condense 
the moisture. In addition there 
must be small particles called nu- 
clei, about which the rain drop- 
lets can form. Fine dust particles 
or other solid particles usually 
serve as the nuclei. Sometimes 
the temperature in a cloud is low 
enough for the water vapor to 
condense into droplets, but be- 
cause there are no solid particles 
(nuclei) present there is nothing 
about which raindrops can form. 
Such a cloud is called a super- 
cooled cloud. It may move across 
the sky still holding its moisture. 
Potential rain is lost because no 
nuclei are present for 
droplets to form around. 

Here is where the dry 
ice comes in. Dry ice is 
frozen carbon dioxide 
gas. It is solid, and very 
cold. If small particles 
of dry ice are dropped 
into such a supercooled 
cloud, the pellets serve as nuclei, 
causing tiny ice crystals to form 
quickly. As these crystals grow, 
some of them fall to the ground. 
The smaller ones may grow larg- 
er as moisture collects around 
them. Sometimes the ice crystals 
and the dry-ice crystals collide 
and break into numerous smaller 
particles. Then a sort of chain 
reaction starts which makes more 
and more nuclei, around which 
droplets can form. 


Professor of Science, State Teachers College at Brockport, N.Y. 


One way, then, of making arti- 
ficial rain is by dropping solid 
partic les into supercooled clouds, 
which causes the moisture to con- 
dense and fall as ice or rain. 

There is another way that seed- 
ing a cloud with dry ice makes 
rain. A cloud may both 
moisture and the nuclei, but its 
temperature may not be cold 
enough to cause drops to form. 
By seeding the cloud with dry ice 
the temperature within the cloud 
may be lowered enough to cause 
tiny ice particles to form and rain- 
drops to fall. {n such instances 
the dry ice both lowers the tem- 


have 


A-V Materials-— 

1. Rain (filmstrip, black and white), The Filmstrip 
House, 25 Broad St., New York 4. 

2. Water, Water, Everywhere (film in color or black 
and white), 
Water St., Chicago |. 

3. What Makes Rain? (film), Audio Film Center, 
38 West 32nd St., New York |. 


Coronet Films, Inc., 65 E. South 


perature and supplies some addi- 
tional nuclei for rain droplets to 
form around. 

Silver-iodide 
be used for cloud-seeding. 
is a chemical which 
two elements, silver and 
Dr. Bernard Vonnegut, another 
General Electric Company scien- 
tist, found that silver iodide would 
bring about freezing of ice parti- 
cles in the cloud. Thus either dry 


also 
This 


combines 


crystals can 


iodine. 


ice or silver(Continued on page 106) 
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Photo by Jack Engeman, Courtesy, The Johns Hopkins Magazine 





First Steps on the 
Road to Reading 


) VERY year, on the first day of school in 
4 , 
i September, | w mder, as | behold my 


Where do we go from 


pecinnel 


rere And invariably I am reminded of the 


t who inquired of the farmer in Ver 
{ What is the best wav to M ntpelier ‘ 
Well, sir,’ the mar repli l if I was 
VMontpelic | re wouldn't start from 
he 
i lai! t" | dif nd a new 
I ed he road to readin Wi 
tarte it n the very first day with two dis 
ti p ceucimne experiences | chil 
ire! terature xluding the most beaut 
lu written and illustrated picture books and 
torvbooks: and easy. but effective. exer 
‘ for peect level pment and auditory 
liscrimination of sounds, from Readin: 
Pou k Beckley-Cardy 
After a few weeks, we added a third type 
explorations in s studies, field trips, and 
real experiences, which we recorded on 
th halkbDoat ind ' harts for reading 
te I 
lL hus aL lauly pe riod was devoted to liter- 
iture: another to hearing and identifving the 
poken units in familiar words; and a third to 
“ i tuches and related langua rc-arts ic- 
ti cs But whatever we did, and tn all that 
we learned, it was the fun we had, the jov we 
md in the dome, that was perhaps the 
rreatest experience f all 
We began our adventures in literature with 


a little book called It Looked Like Spilt Milk 


by Charles G. Shaw Lhis little story is par 


ticularly idapted to the beginner's needs It 
If, with only one sentence on 


repetition of theme and word 


Is simplicity itse 
a page its 
makes it easv to follow. Because each line of 
text has its 


maintained throughout, the children’s inte 


own illustration, and suspense 1s 


est Was sustained to the very end, T he ( hil |- 


like illustrations of the rabbit. owl. cake. and 


airplane inspired the children to make their 
own pictures by paper-tearing, drawing, or 
painting the objects, which, though they 
looked like spilt milk, were something else 
instead. 

At first the children only listened as I read 
the book to them. With the second reading, 
the least shy, or more aptly, the few most dar- 
ing, ones chimed in to tell the story with me. 
limid though they were, their joy in already 
being able to “read”. a whole book was de- 
lightful to see. They were learning to listen, 

) think, to carry a sequence of ideas in mind. 
They had learned a few new words. ‘They 
had taken their first step on the road to read- 
ng and loved it! ‘They were on their way. 

On the next day I read The Tale of Corall) 
Crothers by Romney Gay. This story is sim- 
ply told, too, but in rhyming couplets, only 
one on a page. It is full of action, thereby 
lending itself to dramatization, another valu- 
ible feature in a child’s book. It offers excel- 
lent experience in organization, by telling in 
wrder the different things Corally did. Be- 





a aa” a 


\ Brooke. Leslie Johnny Crow's Garden, Johnny 
Crow's New Garden, and Johnny Crow's Party 
\ (Warne). 
\ Brown, Margaret Wise: The Golden Egg Book 
(Simon & Schuster). 
\ Burton, Virginia: Little House (Houghton 
\ Mifflin). 
Field, Rachel Prayer for a Child (Macmillan). 
\ isk Mr. Bear (Macmillan). 
\ dngus and the Ducks (Dou 
b 


Flack, Marjorie: 

Flack, Marjorie: 
bleday). 

(ag, Wanda: {BC Bunny, Nothing at All, and 
Villions of Cats (E. M. Hale). 

Gay. Romney: The Tale of Corally Crothers 
and Corally Crothers’ Birthday Grosset and 
Dunlap). 





Lenski, Lois: 


V oodeock. I ouise: 


Milne, A. A.: When We Were Very Young | 


Elizabeth M. Jenkins 


Supervisor, Department of Public 
Instruction, State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Pennsylvania 


cause her experiences were so much like their 
own, the children felt a kinship with the little 
girl that was both comforting and inspiring. 

Because it was Dick’s birthday, I also read 
Corally Crothers’ Birthday by the same au- 
thor. When the jack-in-the-box actually 
jumped out of Corally’s birthday box on the 
last page of the book, it was as if we ourselves 
had celebrated Corally’s birthday with her. 

From Corally Crothers we advanced to 
Johnny Crow’s Garden by Leslie Brooke. Aft- 
er my second reading of this exquisitely told 
and illustrated children’s classic, more than 
half the class insisted on reading it with me. 
It was again the rhyming couplets, each with 
its illustration, that made it easy enough to 
“read.” How appealing was the bear, who 
had nothing to wear; and the lion, with his 
green and yellow tie on! 

It was after the children’s experience with 
Johnny Crow’s Garden, which extended over 
days of rereading, dramatizing, discussing, 
and comparing the animals’ experiences with 
their own, that it seemed my pupils’ conver- 
sational ability had suddenly leaped from the 
kindergarten to the adult level. When during 
a discussion in science, Lonnie had gotten off 
the subject, Michael politely informed her 
that what she was saying didn’t fit the discus- 
sion. “That's right,” Norris added, “we don’t 
want to be like the elephant, who told some- 
thing quite irrelevant,” quoting from Johnny 
Crow’s Garden. 

Other animals in Johnny Crow’s Garden 
made significant contributior to the chil- 
dren’s vocabularies. Lach child had his fa 
vorite. Charles told us, “My favorite charac- 
ters are the hippopotami, who said, ‘Ask n 
further, what am I.’ ’ 

Another child said, “My favorite is the 
stork who gave a philosophic talk in J Anny 
Crow’s Garden.” 

“Is it possible,” I pondered, “that these are 
my pupils? Are these the boys and girls who, 
such a short while ago, could indeed be seen, 
but seldom heard, too shy even to open their 
mouths to speak?” It seemed incredible. 

Time was when in my fear of using words 
bevond the children’s (Continued on page 88) 
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OUR BOOK FAVORITES 


Gramatky, Hardie: Little Toot (E. M. Hale). 
Leaf, Munro: 


Robert Francis UW eatherbee 
{ Stokes -m 

Papa Small (Oxford University 
Press). 


Lindman, Maj: Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 


Red Shoes (A. Whitman). 


(Dutton). 


Shaw, Charles G.: It Looked Like Spilt Milk 


(Harper). 


Slobodkina, Espher: Caps for Sale (W. R. 


Scott). 


Smith, E. Boyd: Chicken World (Putnam). 


This Is the Way the Ani- 
mals Walk (W. R. Seott). 
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Are you making the most 


of what is at hand? .... This teacher had only dried mud 





The article below describes how a group of white 
children made a Navajo hogan on their school 
crounds te use as a museum of Indian objects. 
[heir teacher had had several years’ experience teach- 
ing in the U.S. Indian Service and the opportunity to 
know several Indian artists well. The interior, she 
tells us. was patterned after the Navajo House of 

eremonial Art in Santa Fe. New Mexico. Here is 
her explanation of the painting which adorns the in- 
side walls of the hogan-museum: 

“Qur murals represent the Yei-bet-chai (yd-beé- 
hai). These are deities used in all healing and re- 
ligious ceremonies. Father Sky (round head) and 
Mother Earth (square head) have their customary 
center places. The bow-and-arrow figures at either 
side of the doorway represent success in the hunt. 
Rainbow Man, running around the top of the wall, is 
placed according to custom with his head to the right 
and his feet to the left of the doorway as one enters. 
Indians never make any two figures exactly alike. 
(Father Sky and Mother Earth never made any of 
their creatures that way, either, did they?) 

“4 Navajo’s art and his relizion are one. To devi- 
ate from a custom in art would be to offend Father 
Sky and Mother Earth. Color means many things: 
for example, in this mural the yellow on the arms 
represents pollen. Actually those lines from large 
feathers in hands to small feathers are pollen strings 
and should be yellow too.” 


MY PUPILS MADE A NAVAJO HOGAN 


\ HOGAN 1s th Nava Indian’s winter 
d hon It made trom mud and what- 


evel waltlable in h lesert surroundings 
Dried chunk { adobe mud were most 
va i I e first teacher at the new 
Slack’s ¢ n School. The ground had been 
bulldozed ihnere was not a sign ol play- 
eq ipment nor was there to be any 
! the second year. I wanted to 
p ect keep my eleven 
ted L he were not Indian 

We decided to make a hogan. 
\l t xth-grade bov with 
enuit He improvised something that was 
ke a sled than a cart Sut it was light 
‘ } we ould haul it over the 

| and gather adobe chunks 
While first econd-, and third-graders 
hunks, the older pupils melted them 
iter from the hose and worked 
vy into the mud Being in a ranch dis- 

trict we got straw for the asking.) 


Helen E. Cunningham 


Teacher, Slack's Canyon School, 
Indian Valley Route, San Miguel, California 


We made a mold by nailing two-by-fours 
together to make an oblong frame. ‘The ends 
were left protruding so we could get hold of 
it. When working, we placed the mold on 
cut-up packing boxes. [he mud, mixed with 
straw, was dipped into the mold and packed 
tightly. The sides were moistened from a 
handy can of water to keep the brick from 
sticking when we removed the mold. The 
finished bricks measured 12” x 7”. We 
averaged ten bricks to the hour. 

If the weather was hot we turned the bricks 


next dav. Sometimes it was three or fou 
davs before we could turn them. 

When the bricks were dry enough to carry, 
we piled them, one layer at a time, in a cir- 


cle. (See the photos.) Enough space was left 


we 


on the east side for a door frame. (All ho- 
gans face east. ‘That is so Dawn Boy can stop 
in on his trip around the world. Wet mud 
was spread between the layers and between 
the separate bricks, for mortar. 

After the walls were halfway up, the door 
frame 4 x 16” was put in.. It was nailed 
together first. Then it was lowered into a 
trench, dug ten inches into the ground. We 
step down onto our earthen floor.) If a flood 
should come, our walls would not wash away. 
It has proved handy, too, because when a pu- 
pil grows tall enough to bump his head on the 
vigas (rafters), we dig the floor down another 
inch. We made our hogan as high above the 
ground as we could reac h. 

‘The smoke hole was managed by sawing 
A smoke 
hole serves a double purpose; it admits light. 
We cut the bottom ut of a two-pound coffee 
can, sunk it into the smoke hole, and cement- 
ed around it. Continued on page 92) 


two semicircles into scrap lumber. 
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How can schools teach better 


‘ 


eating habits ‘ 


During the past 10 years, schools in all 18 states 
The 10-year experience of schools have undertaken nutrition-education programs 
using materials and other aids organized by 
«i.d teachers colleges with General Mills. 
Effective, graded teaching procedures have been 
Gereral Mil!s Nutrition-Education Aids developed for improving the eating habits of school 
children—and for influencing, through them, the 
eating habits of their families and communities. 
The need for such improvement is widely reeog 
nized today, and authorities generally agree that 
the school, and particularly the elementary school. 
offers the greatest opportunity for nutrition 


education. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES CONFIRMED 


Study of the various programs shows several guid- 


ing principles essential to success: 


1. Nutrition education should start in the primary 
grades and continue through the child’s school life. 
The need for it exists at all ag levels, at all eco- 


nomic levels, and in all sections of the country. 


Nutrition should be integrated with regular class- 


room subjec 4s. 


3. Learning should be based on re 


ences in school and home. 


Teaching procedures should be built around the 
needs of the tadividual child. 


{ nutrition-education program 


parent understanding and / 


All the General Viills aid used in the various pro- 
grams- including the teaching materials shown on 
the following pages—were developed by leaders in 
elementary school education, classroom teaching 
and teacher educ ation, in co-<« jr ration with author- 


1.1 ' ; 
hand nutrition. The 


ities in home economics, hes 
entire activity has been supported as a public 
service by General Mills in ree mition of this 
company’s obligations to the American people, and 


ofits interest in the nation’s health and eating habits. 


TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED 


Teaching materials used in these programs— writ- 
ten by teachers for teachers—are shown on the 
next four pages. They are available without « harge 
for school and community use. With them. many 
schools today are getting measurable results in 


better eating habits. 


Please turn the page « «+ 








Schools 
are teaching 
better 


eating habits... 


EAT AND GROW. For the first 









et rs 


WORKING AND PLAYING. 
For the and 
third-grade child. Visits 
to the meat market, the 
the 
doctor, the dentist teach 


sec ond- 










grocery, the bakery, 





important lessons about 
food and health. Graded 
I ull color 








gr acle ! ld Barb ra vou abulary 
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You need 


FOOD 





You need 


REST 


, 
oe 


and Billy visit Grandmothers farm and learn bad ¥U pages. 5 x 1U inches. 
ets about food and health. Graded v« abulary 
vi Full-color. 16 pages 10 « 3 inches 
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You need 


PRUTUCTION 
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neiantatl HEALTH I$ NOT JUST LUCK. The A DAY WITH THE WIDE-AWAKES. MOTHER HUBBARD’S CUPBOARD. 
vasic facts of health building in More detailed picture chart of Interpretation for the child of 
; 1 simple graphic form — for day-after weed toad and health tobe. the basic 7 food groups Very 

; \ ti day reminder that every child needs Sixteen pictures and simple cou- popular and appealing at all 

¥ food som exercise and protection ple ts tell the story of a healthy, grade levels. Designed for many 

j 25 x 38 inches. happy day around the clock. effective teaching situations. 

















25 x 38 inches. 25 x 38 inches. 


General Mills Nutrition- 
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Letters to 


LETTERS TO TONY. For the third- a: 


yrade child. Engaging story lessons 
becoming alert, healthy, strong as 
habits of nutrition and good lhe ltl 


Vur abulary Full-color. 18 pages 10 x 


. ~~ — 











oie 


Go EERE 

















A NUTRITION GUIDE. Brief discussi: 


n each 


ee TA ee . 
ote * 





DICK DAVIS, FOOD DETECTIVE. For the fifth- and 
rth- > sixth-grade child. A boy and his classmates 
w Tony ‘ become food detectives; in groups they 
learns . clues about foods and eating habits. The “« 
Graded comes to a climax when parents get interested, 
8 inches . Full-color. 32 pages. 10 x 8 inches 
> + Fe 


m of « aloric s 


BASIC 7 CHART. Wall ; : 
chart illustrating foods we Sy “ - ~ ve parent ul tah 

7 basic — — -yo= ppmae and co-operation in 
food groups, prepared “3 - : i lassroom nutri 
for the table - - me 
vith groups that can 


infor- 7 pag A colorful chart illustrat 
mation to meal plan- ing the basic 7 food 


ipply nutrition 


ning. 24 inches, 





GRAINS—FOOD FOR THE WORLD. The historica 


proteins, vitamins, minerals, the food importance of the cereal grains to people in all 
groups. A basic nutrition information guide parts of the world. The stor f cereal g 

for older student, teacher, health worker and from farm to table; their nutritive place in the 
parent Full-color. 16 pages. 84% x 11 inches. diet. Hlustrated in color. 32 pages. 842x 11 inches 


Nb be Kes 00" ee ee 





a = : An attractive leaflet 
= ae inlet rm to secure 


the 


use ~ Oat oy el tion-educatio icti 


ty eye tit Inner fold is 

















MOTION PICTURES 
4 “FOOD AS CHILDREN SEE IT.” \ nationally know: 
a child-feeding spec ialist takks about feeding prob 
lems with mothers of young children. Especially 
for parents—-useful for adult groups, older stu 


dents’ homemaking classes and health workers. 
16 mm., sound, color, 18 minutes 


“THE SCHOOL THAT LEARNED TO EAT.” Beauti- 


fully filmed story of an actual com hool 
nutrition-education program—to stimulate inter 
est in foods education and democra n action 
Excellent for adult groups, older b ind girls, 


teachers. 16 mm., sound, color, 20 minutes. 
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WHICH ARE You? Strip pic- 
tures show the difference 
between good and bad eat 
ing habits and the results 
A quick, easy-to-grasp les- 


son. 25 x 38 inches. 


Education 


CEREAL GRAINS. Historical 
and geographical poster 


presentation of cere al 


grains, for integration with 
many fifth-and sixth-grade 
teaching situations is x 


25 inches. 





LEARNING TOGETHER 
ABOUT FOODS. Appeal- 
ing picture-type poster 
for fifth- and sixth-grade 
use Prepared espe- 
cially for help in carry- 
ing out some of the 


teachi 


situations sug- 


hg 


gested in the “Teacher's 


Activity Book see 
next pa ge iS x 25 
inches. 






TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED WITHOUT CHARGE 


The booklets poster ind other teach 
imited guantities, fo interested teacher mad / bratar PP n pert 
nent information ou the coupon be 
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Education Section, Public Relations, Dept. A 
GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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MOTION PICTURE—“AND SO THEY LEARN” 


Schools are teaching better 
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HOW 

CAN TEACHERS 
TEACH 

BETTER 
EATING HABITS? 





















Wut eiTiON AND MEALTH 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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WHAT DO CHILDREN EAT? \ S2-pave su 


actual eat ny habits D> t 

by population groupings. Rep 
children eat, on fact 

effects of nutrition edu 


General Mills 


HOW CAN TEACHERS 
TEACH BETTER EATING 
HABITS? Convenient 
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of availabi General 


nutrition -educa 
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TEACHER'S GUIDEBOOK. Provides = . 
fe TEACHER'S ACTIVITY BOOK. 1). 
basic information needed in de- 
= scribes practical classroom acti 
veloping a functional nutrition and > X 
T Ad . ties for developing good eating . 
vealith education program dl- , ; 
i habits. All tested in clement 
vest discussing nutrition, foods and : : ‘ 
“ schools, at different grade levels 
the psychological and emotional E : S 
Py and planned for integration wit! 
problems of eating. Illustrated > : 
F regular subjects. Illustrated 2 f & 
2 colors. 36 pages. 8% x 11 inches. , 
x colors. 48 pages. 844 x 11 inches 
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\ Nutrition Education + 
Workshop Pays Dividends A NUTRITION EDUCATION WORKSHOP + , ) 
ee 
ca PAYS DIVIDENDS. Report on a work- > a fackAvund of 
shop conducted in a Minnesota teach- + ; 
ers college Valuable to those interested + — pe ~¢ | i 
in nutrition education for teachers. 2. ror A f° Li DEMC¢ Ns f RAI Lé WN \ 
Includes follow-up study of workshop 5 ES ChAT, ae ae 
results in terms of children’s diet im- 7, 7 ities we DOD eri Zz Kl 
= f c r 4 ; 4 7 _1.s iW 
provement in classes of workshop- >. AN LD EAM | [. K ¢- ‘ \ . tN 
trained teachers. 30 pages. Lllustrated. y 





In the past 10 years, a number of nutrition-education 
a ere projects have been assisted with funds or personnel 
by General Mills, to help stimulate teaching at both 


child and teacher levels. 


These projects have included APPLIED RESEARCH 


by colleges, universities and state education depart- 





ments, on such subjects as factors influencing diet, 





the influence of school lunch programs, in-service 


Tec- 


education for teachers, and the development of e 
Three Ways ° ° , 
tive teaching materials. 


Evaluate 
Nutrition Education 


3 WAYS TO EVALUATE NUTRITION EDUCATION. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS in a number of states 
s2-page booklet of forms and methods for have been helpful in evaluating materials and teach 

neasuring wha children know about foods, ° . ° ‘ P 
; Ing techniques, and In measuring results Such proj 








for discovering their eating habits, for deter- 
mining educational value of the school lunch ects may involve one school, several schools in one 
program. Questions that can be adapted to county, or schools throughout a state. 


vrade levels three to eight. inclusive. Forms set 
ip ready for local reproduction. SUMMER WORKSHOPS have highlighted the ad 
vantages of teaching the teacher for most effective 


nutrition educ ation in the classroom ‘I o date, ( reneral 











Mills has assisted in 62 workshops in 23. states, 
organized by universities, teachers colleges or state 


education and health departments. 


utrition-lLidueation 
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WW 
n=: oir 
rd Debbi ter 
| ebbie and Pe 
x IOME J i Work Together 
NE morning Debbie and her brother at the foot of her bed. I had a hard time 
= Peter went out into the kitchen. They making it yesterday morning.” 
Centers of Interest found their daddy getting the breakfast. “Well,” said Debbie, “I had a hard time 
“Where’s Mommie?” Debbie asked. washing the dishes, too.” 
A discussion of ways to help at home can Daddy said, “Mommie has gone over to “I’m sorry I have to leave so early,” 
be the basis for a good social-studies activity Aunt Kathy’s house to stay with Grandma Daddy said. “I would help you if I could.” 
unit for primary grades. Its aim is to help and Terry. She had to go in the night be- “That's all right, Daddy,” the children 
the child realize that it is a privilege to par- cause Uncle Bill took Aunt Kathy to the said. 
ticipate in home responsibilities, hospital.” “Well, I must get at those beds,” Peter 
In discussing wavs to help, the role of the The children knew that there would soon said with a sigh, after he and Debbie had 
child as an independent co-worker in the be a new baby at Aunt Kathy and Uncle watched Daddy’s car out of sight. 
home should be established. In the storv of Bill’s house, so they were not surprised Suddenly Debbie had an idea. “Peter, if 
Debbie and Peter. it is emphasized that they “It must be time for the new baby,” Peter | helped you with the beds, wouldn't they 
‘ performed worth-while tasks and were appre said, go faster?” she asked. 
ciated by adults in the family. “That's right,”” Daddy said. “Now we will “Why, yes, they would,” Peter decided 
Point out, in using the story, that Debbie all have to help out here at home until your “I wouldn’t have to walk around so many 
and Peter did their jobs because they wanted mother gets hack times. I'll tell you what. If you help with 
to, and because they had the privile ge of shar “I can do the dishes,” Debbie said the beds, I'll help you with the dishes.” 
ing in the life of their own home ‘Then I'll make the beds,’ Peter decided. The children found that the beds were 
You will want to mount the picture on After breakfast Debbie cleared the table finished much faster when they worked to- 
E heavier board so that it can be used with the Next she put the glasses and the knives, gether. The dishes, too, were done more 
storv and for a conversation period Later. forks, and spoons in sudsy water She quickly when both worked at it. 
place it where children can look at it. washed, rinsed, and dried them and put Before the week was over Debbie and 
You will probably want morning conversa- them away Then she washed the china Peter had done many things to help at | 
tion periods in which children can review dishes and left them in the drainer home. They bought cereal and fruit at the | 
home activities of the previous day. By the time she had washed the frying supermarket. They dusted the furniture, 
Some home activities can be practiced in pan in which the eggs had been cooked, watered Mother’s plants, and brushed up | 
school. ‘Then the child can take home his Debbie was a little tired. “Dishes take a the crumbs from the kitchen floor. They 
newly acquired skill and use it. long time,” she said to herself put their soiled clothes in the laundry ham- | 
As an art activity. the children may want to Peter came into the kitchen. “I’ve fin- per and hung up their school clothes when 
illustrate other wavs of helping at home. ished the beds,” he said. “Get your things, they took them off. They shined their own i 
A particularly worth-while activitv is to Debbie. It’s time to go to school.” shoes, and remembered to put their toys | 
build a permanent list. Each time a child The next morning Debbie and Peter chat- back on the toy shelves. 
tells a new wav he has helped at home, it is tered excitedly about the new baby cousin “Tl be glad when Mommie gets back to | 
added to the list. “I’m so glad she’s a girl,’ Debbie said stay,” Debbie said one evening. | 
In supplementary readers and in library “Terry wanted a brother,” Peter said “So will I!” said Peter. “And you know 
books, the children will probably find other “but I guess he'll iike a sister all right.” what I’ve been thinking? I think we should 
stories about family life to read or tell. Even “You seem to like Debbie pretty well keep on helping even after she gets home “i 
tually the stories will serve as the basis for most of the time,” Daddy said, laughit “That’s a good idea!” Debbie said. “It 
free dramatics. “TI like her all right,” said Peter, “but | won't be hard for us, either, as long as we 
The children’s interest of course will deter- wish she wouldn't pull all the blankets out work together.” 
mine the length of this unit. It may be very 











active for two or three weeks and then be 
mentioned in various activities throughout the 
entire year. At all times, however, it is im- 
portant to keep sight of its basic purpose of 
encouraging the child to engage in home tasks 
as a part of his family group. / ae = | l ] 


A Helping Song 
































° P Sw 
Doing Dishes Make your bed each morn - ing ey; Spread the sheets and sing this way: 
Set the ta-ble, fork and spoon, While you’re work - ing, sing this tune: 
Clitter-clat clishes! Take out the trash, that’s my chore. While you do it, sing some more: 





I'm washing the dishes 


. fol Qn @ oO 
I'm making them clean as can be. : ——— <= == "7 : ha 
Polish and serub. 4 = —- FE — —- Pp } 


With a rub-a-dub-dub | 


They all take a bath, same as me! 






































Rinse them and drain 
Oh, there’s never a stain 








On a dish or a towel when [I'm through: 








Tra lalallala Ia. Trala la. Help - ing is lot of fun. 














Then up in their places! 
Such shiny-bright faces!) 
I'm proud of the dishes I do! 
NAIDA DICKSON 
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yeaa materials used with normal 
pupils often are not effective when used 
with slower pupils. Therefore discrimination 
and ingenuity in selecting, devising, and 
adapting materials for slow learners must be 
employed. 

In our school, we offer our slow-learning 
youngsters innumerable opportunities for 
learning through experimentation and ma- 
nipulation. Only vital subject matter is used. 

Rules advanced by Featherstone (see bibli- 
ography) which have found constitute 
almost infallible guides are: 

1. Build the pupils experiences around (or 
on the basis of) things, processes, and activi- 
ties that are real, actual, and phenomenal in 
the pupils’ environment. Use those things 
that can be seen, heard, touched, tasted, or 
smelled. Build on the sensory and perceptual 
foundation rather than on the conceptual. 
Almost any environment is rich in concrete 
tangible things, activities, and processes that 
can be used as “generators” or “focal points” 


we 


for purposeful learning enterprises. 

2. Make the experiences firsthand. Rely a 
great deal more on observation, demonstra- 
tion, excursions, films, projected pictures, and 
flat pictures, and a great deal less on “book- 
and “hearsay.” 


sav 






TEACH DEMOCRACY TODAY 


For SLOW LEARNERS 


Special Methods 
for Retarded Children 


JACQUELYN WHITE BASKIN 


Teacher of Advanced Ungraded Boys, Talcott 
School, Chicago, Illinois 





PROFESSIONAL 


Brueckner, L. J., and Grossnickle, 
F. E.: How to Make Arithmetic 
Meaningful (Winston). 

Burt, C. L.: The Backward Child 

Appleton-Century). 

Dolch, E, W.: A Manual for Re- 
medial Reading and Helping 
Handicapped Children in School 
Garrard Press). 

Featherstone, W. B.: Teaching the 
Slow Learner (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University). 

A Functional Curriculum for 

+ Youth (American Book Co.). 

Ingram, C. P.: Education of the Slow-Learning 
Child (Ronald Press). Second edition. 

Kelley, E. M., and Stevens, H. A.: “Special 
Education for the Mentally Handicapped” in 
49th Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II (University of 
Chicago Press). 

Kirk, S. A., and Johnson, G. O.: Educating 
the Retarded Child (Houghton Mifflin). 

Mullen, Dr. Frances A.: “Mentally Retarded 
Youth Find Jobs,” article in Oct. 1952 issue 
of Personnel and Guidance Journal (1534 O 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C.). 

“Organizing the Elementary School for Living 
and Learning” (Assn. for Supervision and 


MATERIALS 


dividual projec 
the drawing of 
of the study. 
tire class was 
me and to the class. 


with wire. (See photograph. 


and finished the Saucer by she 


foil. 


classrooms. 
children learned to express the 


See photo of finished model. ) 
covered it with aluminum foil too. 
Teachers who work with slow learners should keep in mind that it is as impor 
tant to them as to other children to have an atmosphere of adventure in their 
Such a spirit pre 
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Some Goals for 1954-55 

















1. A program of individualized aims 
and objectives for each child 


2. Activities planned to unify the 
group 

3. Some individual instruction for 
each child every day 

4. A variety of music, craft, and play 
activities 

5. Accurate records that show indi- 


vidual progress 


6. Close contact with the parents, and 
progress reports based on the aims and 
objectives set up for each child 


7. Remedial treatment of physical dis- 
abilities and individual improvement 
of general health 


8. A feeling of success and attainment 
for each member of the group 





Curriculum Development of the National 
Education Assn.). 
Smith, Marion F., with Burks, A. J.: Teaching 


the Slou Harper i, 
Me ntally 


Dept. ol 


Learning Child 
Suggested Activities for 
Children (California 

Sacramento 14 
“Teaching the Slow Learner,” article in 
Feb. 1951 issue of the N/A Journal. 
“Workshop in Developing Lessons for Retarded 

Adolescents in a Program of Occupational 


Retarded 
Education, 


the 


Education,” article in July 1950 issue of 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency 
P.O. Box 96, Willimantic, Conn 


‘Albert's Flying Saucer 


SPARKS C. WILSON 


Special Education Teacher, Cajon Valley Union Schools, 


El Cajon, California 


uring our study of nature, my special-education 


AST year d 
L class became extremely interested in the solar system. In- 
ts, such as the building of scale model rockets, 


murals, and the making of scrapbooks, came out 


An activity that was pupil-initiated and interesting to the en- 


the building of a papier-maché Flying Saucer. 


Albert figured this out by himself, making a diagram to explain the process to 


First, he took five coat hangers, interlocked them, and fastened them togethe 
He then tore strips of newspaper and paper towel- 
ing and pasted them to this frame—one layer of newspaper, one of paper towel- 
ing, until seven layers had been applied. 
‘lacking it and covering the top with aluminum 


He brushed on two coats of tempera 


He later built a ramp of cardboard and 


The 


vailed throughout this learning situation, 
mselves better in various ways. 





















CAUSES and 


EFFECTS 


MARY NYGAARD PETERSON 


ny day offers a natural time to study 
A winds and weather, but in September, 
after a summer season with its cyclones, tor- 
nadoes, and hurricanes, it’s especially easy to 
A head- 


newscast on 


interest children in a study of wind. 
line in the morning 
IV. may start the conversation. 


paper, or a 


radio or 
| What wind? 
2. What sets it in motion? 
Where is it going? Where does it end? 
t+. What is a tornado? 
). Where are hurricanes formed? 


For these and many more questions the chil- 


dren will want an explanation. 


Include These Activities 
1}. Chart weather observations by record- 
ing data on the chalkboard or individual 
charts. Indicate wind direction with arrows 
showing the direction from which the wind is 
blowing, precipitation (snow, rain, sleet 
kind and amount and temperature. 
2. Make a barometer; record air pressure. 


§. Record wind velocity 
Beaufort Scale. 


t Studs touds 


according to the 


and record kind and 


amount of cloudiness. (Shade a portion of the 
circle indicating the amount of cloudiness. 

». To create a miniature wind system cut 
holes in one side and one end of a rectangu- 
lar box (preferably metal) and set a lighted 


candle on a metal jar cover beneath the hole. 
Place a lamp chimney over the hole above the 
Hold a piece 


punk above the chimney. 


candle of burning incense or 


Observe the direc- 


Polar High 





a Equatorial Caims ra 


/IND 















Trade Winds 
x aes Latitudes x 4 \\ 
S availing Wedite y\ 
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DAILY 
WEATHER. 
CHART 


PRECIPITATI 


DATE 


TEMPERATURE| 


PRESSURE 





SCIENCE UNIT 
for MIDDLE GRADES 





April | 


24.8 





April 2 


How Winds Affect 
Our Hemisphere 


24.7 





April 3 a 


We are in the path of the west- 
erlies, but not all winds are from 


248 





April 4 


the west because of (1) conflict 
between polar and tropical air; (2 


249 





O10] © | @ | O Icioupiness 


April 5 

















warm air which absorbs moisture is 
lighter than dry air, and exerts less 
pressure; (3) different pressures in 


30.0 











tion of the smoke (indicating air currents 
Hold the same burning stick just inside the 
box near the flame, and notice how the smoke 
rises into the chimney. 

If there is a hot-air register or radiator in 
the classroom, release feathers over it. In 
what direction is the air moving? 

By now, your conclusion should be that 
heated air moves upward. It expands and 
becomes lighter, and is pushed upward by 
colder, heavier air. 


Application of Principles 


Using the facts determined in the previous 
experiments, it will be easier to understand 
the planetary circulation of air, which is 
caused in part by the sun’s rays making the 
earth warmest at the equator. 

What is the direction of air movement at 
the equator? Why does the air move upward, 
and spread outward at higher elevations? 

As the air over the equator is warmed by 
the sun it becomes lighter and rises above the 
earth into the sky. It is replaced by cooler, 
heavier air from the north and south. When 
the warm air reaches a height where the tem- 
perature and pressure are comparable to its 
own the air begins to spread outward. Heav- 
ier polar air cools this warm air and turns it 
toward the earth. Between 30° and 40° 
North and South Latitudes, where the flow is 
almost straight, pressure has been accumulat- 
ing, and there is little wind. This region, the 
Horse Latitudes, may have been so named 
because during the days of sailing, many 
horses died aboard becalmed ships. 

Warm air has less weight or pressure than 
cold air. Bands of high pressure develop at 
high levels above the equator. In the North- 
ern Hemisphere, in which we live, the air 
currents on the pole side of the pressure band 
move westward and form winds known as the 
prevailing westerlies. Movements of air on 
the equator side of the pressure band are 
known as the trade winds. 

If the air currents were not twisted into 
wind belts by the rotation of the earth, the 
prevailing westerlies would be southerlies in 
our hemisphere, and the trade winds would 
move directly north and south. 

Since at the equator the rotating earth 
moves faster than it does anywhere else, and 
since air tends to keep the same speed, the air 
is deflected or twisted away from its move- 
ment toward the equator. 

A diagram showing the principal plane- 
tary wind belts is shown at the left.) 


adjoining areas cause air to move 
from a high- to a low-pressure area; 
(4) air masses developed over water have a 
higher moisture content than those over land. 


What the Weather Man Does 


A constant supply of information about the 
weather is received from government weather 
stations in all parts of our country, Canada, 
and other parts of the world. Ships at sea 
and airplanes in the sky also report weather 
to stations nearest their location. Four times 
a day (at least) the information is marked 
on huge maps. 

Lines, called isobars, are drawn through 
points of equal air pressure on the map. In 


NW, 


N we 





¢ SF 


Sw 


this way, weather stations can forecast the 
direction each air mass is likely to take on its 
journey across the country. Their predic- 
tions are based on the fact that air travels 
from places of high pressure into low-pressure 
areas, and that in our country the storms gen- 
erally move eastward from the action of the 
prevailing westerlies. 


What the Weather Man Knows 


1. In low-pressure areas (cyclones), the 
lighter air is being forced out of the way by 
the heavier, cooler surrounding air. 

2. Movement of air in low-pressure areas 
is in a counterclockwise direction. 

3. As a low-pressure area moves into a lo- 
cality, it is usually accompanied by cloudiness 
and precipitation because the warm air is af- 
fected by the cooler air, and as it contracts 
and cools, it loses moisture. 

4. Air in high-pressure areas (anticy- 
clones) moves clockwise and generally brings 
fair, cool weather. 


Watching the Clouds 


Anyone can be , uccessful as an ama- 
teur weather forecaster if he watches the 
clouds and carefully interprets the weather he 
has observed. When high thin clouds move 
in from the southwest, they generally an- 
nounce the approach (Continued on page 103) 
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oa. ™ Studying the Weather 


WHEN workers in the U. S. Weather 
Bureau have gathered together their 
data, they make a weather map. 





A ceilometer measures the height 
of the ceiling for airplanes. 


Analysts receive information about the ~ 
weather from stations located in all 7 
sections of the United States. ' 
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PEW ELM 


AND MEW 
DUUKLED! 


To help you teach Menstrual Hygiene! 

















“Molly Grows Up.” From Modess, first film about men- “Growing Up and Liking It." Brand-new edition of popu- 
struation done with live actors! 16 mm. black and white, lar Modess booklet, illustrated with delightful new photo- 
sound—running time, 15 minutes. For girls 9 to 15 and graphs! For girls 12 to 18. 
their parents. Gives complete explanation of menstruation, plus health 
\ warm. friendly film that fully explains menstrual hy- and beauty tips. New features include section of exercises, 
giene .. . emphasizes importance of family, school nurse approved by doctors, for easing cramps, and helpful advice 
and friends in he Ipir yan average b- VE ar-old girl develop called ‘““Tt’s Nice to Know.” [ se in conjunction with film 
normal, healthy attitudes toward menstruation. or separately. 
(For free preview, mail coupon.) Order as many free copies as you need. 
+ 
- — —_— —- ie ee T — = — —_—_ ee eee —_ eee _=_— —_ = —_—_—_——_ a — ee eee —_ xe ee eee _—_—— ——_—_— —— 
7 


Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5464-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Miss Anne Shelby 
Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5464-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me the following free material: 


I would like a free preview of “Molly Grows —new booklets “Growing Up and Liking It’ —_booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know” 
booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” — booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


ly 


One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hvgiene”’ 
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“Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered” 







Acharming little book for girls 
9 to 12. Gives a simple, clear 





introduction to the subject of 
menstruation, 


“It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know” 


A very informative booklet 
which explains the physiology 
of menstruation and tampon 


usage to older girls and women. 


“How Shall | Tell 

My Daughter?” 

A beautifully illustrated book 
for mothers. Suggests how, 
when and what to tell pre-teen 


girls about menstruation. 


“Educational Portfolio 
on Menstrual Hygiene” 


A valuable aid for teachers. 
Complete teaching kit, includ- 


ing large anatomy chart, four 


booklets and a teaching guide. 
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the Country 


A Unit on Animals 


for Grades I-6 


LILLIAN ROWE 


Teacher, Rural School, District No. 7, Town of Livingston, 


oy uae is probably no unit which 
grows more naturally out of a 
rural environment than does one 
on animals. My justification for 
this unit was based on two facts: 
first, the tremendous interest exhib- 
ited by my pupils in living things, 
and second, most of the children 
were already familiar with the 
concept of animal through direct 
contact with animal life in their 
immediate envirenment, and were 
therefore ready for widening con- 
cepts and enriched experiences, 
Motivation 

To motivate the unit, many pic- 
tures and charts showing both fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar animals were 
displayed about the room. The 
unfamiliar animals were labeled, 
“What Am I?” Colorfully illus- 
trated science books lay open on 
the reading table. During the shar- 
ing period, children were urged to 
talk about their experiences with 
animals. Many children were 4-H 
Club members and had exhibited 
at the county fair. 

A variety of stories and poems 
about animals found in books and 
magazines were read aloud. 

To initiate the unit, we listed on 
the blackboard the things which 
the children were interested in 
finding out about animals. The di- 
rection the unit then took was con- 
ditioned by these interests. 

Development 

The children were encouraged to 
bring in forms of life which were 
found in our neighborhood for di- 
rect observation and _ discussion 
during sharing period. The young- 
est children dictated stories about 
their experiences with animals in 
their immediate environment. Sto- 
ries about caterpillars, salaman- 
ders, turtles, and calves came from 
the first- and second-graders. They 
were all written in manuscript, 
duplicated by the teacher, and used 
as reading lessons for beginners and 
slow learners. A copy of each story 
was placed in the class storybook. 

A story about how animals live, 
on a very easy understanding level, 
was read to discover how and what 
animals eat, and what kinds of 
homes they have. As the story pro- 
ceeded and as we were given in- 
formation about various animals, 
an older pupil would write it on 


the blackboard under the proper 


Columbia County, New York 








headings. The pupils read a great 
many animal stories from the basal 
readers, each at his own level. 

Next we listed names of unfamil- 
iar animals, and children volun- 
teered to look up information con- 
cerning them in the encyclopedias 
and report back to the class. An- 
other language-arts experience was 
writing riddles. Each child wrote 
several clues about the animal of 
his choice. These were read aloud 
and the children tried to guess the 
animal, 

Then we listed names of baby 
animals, many of which were new 
to the children, as cub, duckling, 
gosling, fawn, and cygnet. 

We listed also the ways in which 
animals help man. The children 
had learned that we get food and 
clothing from animals, animals 
work for man, protect him, furnish 
transportation, assist police depart- 
ment, and lead the blind. Animals 
which give us pleasure and harmful 
animals were treated similarly. 


Activities 


Throughout the unit, the chil- 
dren worked on their own animal 
booklets. They collected pictures 
of animals and classified them as 
to whether they were helpful, 
harmful, or gave pleasure. All of 
the lists put on the blackboard 
were duplicated for the booklets. 

There were many chances for 
self-expression through making clay 
animals, making odd-looking ani- 
mals from vegetables, singing and 
acting out the “Box Turtle” song. 

A number of extended science 
experiments were carried on. 

1. We made a feeding table for 
birds and observed the kinds of 
birds which frequented it. 

2. Caterpillars were placed in 
containers with grass where we 
saw them spin cocoons and watched 
the moths emerge in the spring. 

3. Children brought turtles and 
garter snakes for observation. They 
read from the Cornell Bulletin on 
Reptiles what they eat and how to 
care for them. They learned to 
identify the kinds of turtles in our 
locality by actually finding them. 

4. They brought in a toad and a 
frog. They consulted the encyclo- 
pedia to find the differences and 
how to identify each. 

5. Out of our study of baby ani- 
mals grew learnings about the 
ways animals reproduce. 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 
. .. a Class project 
your pupils 


Joseph 
Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here’s one class project for which 
you needn’t send home notes or 
raise money. Just get the class 
members to collect OUTER WRAP- 
PERS of Fleer Dubble Bubble Gum. 


Without charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A beautiful set of 48 fine reproductions 


of the celebrated Beale American his- 


tory paintings, suitable for framing 


FRANK H. FLEER R 
Dept. A24 
Philadelphia 41, Pa 
CHECK ONLY ONE 


| enclose 150 outer wrappers fr Dubble 
Bubble Gum for a set 8 Beale Historical 
Prints. 


Please send more information about the Beale 
Historical Prints 


Teacher's 
Name_ 


Schoo! 


Address 


FREE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SOUND FILM 


Sound film in full color, 16 mm., 
available for classroom showing 
titled: PENNY”. A 
20 min. trip through the Fleer 


“FUN FOR A 


plantin Phifadelphia actually 
shows how gum is made. Write 
now for reservations 


Dept. A24, 




























READING 
+/ READINESS 


for PRIMARY GRADES 


7 Picture Stories in COLOR 
66 LIGHTED PICTURES 


Help prepore primary-grade children for their 
first reading experiences with this engaging new 
filmstrip series, “Picture Stories for Reading Readi- 


The Squirrels’ Picnic 
Lost at the Fair 


“ 


ness. 


Gay and colorful artwork, 
develop the child's ability to interpret a story 


1 
2 
helps 3 
in sequence. A succession of experiences familiar 4. The Loose Tooth 
5 
6 
7 


in pictures, 


Puppy Plays a Trick 


to youngsters is visualized in each filmstrip. They 
encourage children to create a story of their 
own and to express it orally. The lighted pictures 
have no captions. 


Buying a Pet 
Surprise for Daddy 


in Reading Readiness activities, primary teachers Let’s Go to the Zoo 


will find these filmstrips invaluable. 


rome en Series $14.50 Individual Filmstrips $2.35 


* Detroit 11 


East Grand B jlevard 











© window decorations 


© bhlackboards 
and bulletin 
boards 





© art classes 


© maps, charts, 
pictures 


rrr+rrrr 


aS GE 
tik-tacks 


to work in your classes 






pul 





miracle a sks 


@ protect walls, woodwork ... end tack 


and tape damage. 


stick instantly to any dry clean sur- 
face including metal, glass, tile. 


Ahesite X sides ° 


miracle e will not stick to the fingers. 


discs e can be used over and over. 


ideal for art classes, school room dec- 
orations, mounting papers, assign- 
ments, notices, etc. 





$7 00 


order from your 


'THOMPSON’S 1299 Boylston Street 


Boston 15, Mass. 
| Please send 


School Packs of STIK- 
TACKS (328 discs per pack) $1.00 ea. 


school supplier, or 


use order form 


IN CANADA distributed by I To 


Reeves & Sons 


. Street 
(Canada) Lad. I 
Toronto 10 | City Zone State 
| Schoo! 
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Teacher, 


=. Spotlight on ~ 
Canadian Schools 


"JOHN HENRY PEPPER 





<r 








—— 


Sixth Grade, Essex Junior School, 


Toronto, Ontario 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

ue province of Newfoundland 

is Canada’s most easterly prov- 
ince. in addition to the island of 
Newfoundland, the province con- 
tains that part of the northeast 
Canadian mainland known as Lab- 
rador. Although the Norsemen 
may have visited the island earlier, 
credit for its discovery is generally 
given to John Cabot, who sighted 
it after a fifty-three-day voyage 


from Bristol, England, in 1497. 
Newfoundland is Canada’s tenth 
and youngest province, having 


united with Canada as a result of 
a popular vote on March 31, 1949. 
The province covers an area of 
152,000 square miles, about twice 
the area of Great Britain. 

The population of the province 
is about 367,000, chiefly people of 
English and Irish descent. Forty- 
five per cent of this population 
lives in the Avalon Peninsula in 
the southeast corner of the prov- 
ince. St. John’s, the capital, is the 
principal city, having a population 
of 63,000. Most of the settlements 
are located along the 
cause fishing is the major industry. 

During the early settle- 
ment seemed to take place accord- 
ing to religious denomination. As 
a result, in most settlements there 
is found today a great majority 
of one or another of four chief de- 
nominations—the Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, United Church, or Sal- 
vation Army. This has led to a de- 
nominational education 
the churches of the 
denominations have built and more 

less controlled their own schools 
In the provincial department of 
education there are four superin- 
tendents of education, each one 
representing his own religious de- 
These superintendents 


coasts be- 


years, 


system ol 


because various 


nomination. 


serve directly under the Deputy 
Minister of Education, Dr. G. A. 
Frecker. 


In some communities the various 


Protestant denominations have 
united to establish amalgamated 
schools. The SC hools are largely 


state-supported as the Department 
of Education pays annual grants 
for the operating costs of all schools. 
Newfoundland free compul- 
sory education up to fhiteen years 
Because of her sparse and 
scattered population, ap- 
proximately ninety per cent of the 
two rooms. 


has 


of age. 
w idely 


schools are of one or 
education is established 
large towns. 


Secondary 
only in the 


SCHOOL BULLETINS 


a school 


RR LAR publication of 


newssheet is a fine way of let- 


ting the parents of the community 
about the 


know school activities 


and of explaining how the school 
and the parents can work together 
for the good of the children. “The 
Dewson Bulletin” edited by Princi- 
pal M. W. Nichol is an excellent 
example of the value of these reg- 
ular bulletins. It consists of a sin- 
gle large sheet that is carried home 
by the pupils. The September issue 
contains a notice of the opening 
meeting of the Home and School 
Association. This is followed by a 
plea for safety-first practices in the 
schoolyard and on the way to and 
from school. The importance of 
punctuality and regularity of at- 
tendance comes next. In all, eleven 
items of importance to the home 
and school are explained. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S COMPETITION 


(comtesurions in drawing and 
writing from children of the 
world are invited by Shanker’s 
Weekly Children’s Annual. Three 
hundred prizes will be awarded for 
original and unaided works execut- 
ed during the year 1954 by children 
under the age of sixteen. Informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to 
Shanker’s Weekly Children’s An- 
nual, Odeon Building, P. O. Box 
218, New Delhi, India. The con- 
test closes October 31, 1954. Last 
year seventeen thousand children 
from forty-four countries submitted 
and writings 


paintings, drawings, 


in this contest. 


RETIRING TEACHERS 


hs st before school closed for va- 
cation, the Toronto Board of 
Education held a dinner in honour 
of its seventy retiring teachers and 
members. 


ten non-teaching staff 

Certificates of appreciation were 
presented to those retiring and 
press pictures and stories of the 
teachers’ service added lustre and 
importance to the occasion. It is 


planned to make this an annual af- 
fair. The banquet creates good- 
will and prestige for teachers and 
trustees; a practice that ought to 
be followed across Canada. 


PRIMARY-GRADE TEACHERS 


HE teachers of Nova Scotia 
who are teaching primary 
grades for the first time can ob- 


tain a valuable guidebook. It is 
called “Teaching Suggestions for 
the Primary Grades.” In forty-one 
pages the booklet explains clearly 
the content and procedure in the 
primary grades and it should pro- 
vide a fine guide from which to be- 
gin to teach at this level. The 
booklet may be obtained from the 
Curriculum Division, Department 
of Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
















A TEACHING KIT FROM 


Ka BEET Suen assoeurion last Year More Than 


==) =| 20.000 


Lincoln School 
Centerville 
U. Se As 



















Teachers Found This New 
Free Teaching Kit on--- 


Beet Sugar 


A Worthwhile Social-Studies Activity 


Teachers from every state in the Union are using this Packet 
























especially designed for Elementary Classes 


EACH KIT INCLUDES 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—Background material plus a working out- 
line for the unit--helps for developing each section with classroom 
tested activities--program suggestions--games for a party--four 
interesting songs. 


A SET OF PUPIL FOLDERS—One for each pupil--four pages of 
activities and questions, each based on a section of the unit-- 
a summary folder designed to give the class an over-all view of 
what they have learned. 

4 LARGE CHARTS IN FULL COLOR—Each chart tells its own 
story in logical, easy arrangement--full, easy to understand cap- 
tions--beautiful color. 

12 PLATES OF ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—Scenes from farm 
and factory--pictures tracing the beet from seed to bag. 


AN ORDER CARD—For keeping your kit ready for use. 





EXTRACTING BEET SUGAR 








THE STORY OF BEET SUGAR IS AN IDEAL TOPIC FOR A STUDY 
OF A BASIC AMERICAN COMMODITY 


SUGAR BEETS ENRICH THE SOIL—FOSTER A BETTER 
SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE—ASSURE OUR COUN. 
TRY'S SUPPLY OF SUGAR—PROVIDE A DECENTRAL- 


IZED INDUSTRY .. . . THE STORY OF BEET SUGAR THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
IS THE STORY OF AMERICA AT WORK. TOWER BUILDING e@e WASHINGTON 5.0. C. 











City State 
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Continued from page 355) 


done more every 
mark of courtesy 


travel, and it’s being 
year. 
to eat what the other fellow has. Food, 
like art and music, is something every- 
one can enjoy and 
what better way is there to improve 
relations? Jdea for an- 


Besides, tsa 


and understand, 


international 


oth teaching topi You're so right! 

While the subject is warm, use the 
opportunity to sample the eating hab- 
its of your class A committee could 
survey the lunches eaten by each child 
for a week Also, find out how many 
bring their lunches, how many use the 
cafeteria, how many dash out to buy 
a sweet bun or friedcake or two. From 
this survey it will be easy to work in 
some study on the Basic Food Groups 
and to evaluate the lunches pupils are 
a istomed t cat, with suggestions 

! provement. A second commit- 
te ild list tl food products ot the 
Scandinavian countries, and classify 
them according to the Basic Food 
Gs 

@ Music is a form of art, and art 


is y a forn f musi Io combine 
tl ‘ d results, borrow or 
he 1 rding of Jean Sibelius’ 
i; RCA Victor, 12”, No. 
ind pl parts or all of it sev- 
cr titre per ps whe! the children 
ur i for the morning or aft- 
ernoon ses : Then me day an- 
that the art period will be a 
lu perfor ‘ As they listen to 
, . rd et the cl dren nnger- 
p thew n f td music 
But st eg n an opportunity to 
move their hands and arms in the air 
whil they dev p a teeling for the 
hvthm of the This will also 
remove some of their tension and ap 
ior t they begin what 
t ‘ Ti ty 


\fter this, they'll probably enjoy 
the film Finlandia, available from the 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 

Address on page 76). A symphony 
orchestra provides a musical back- 
ground. 

Why not introduce the study of Fin- 


land in this way—culturally instead of 


factually? It might be wise to warn 
the children that the music will not 
have the same “flavor” they are accus- 
tomed to hearing on their radios and 
v's Ask them to describe the kind 


ot peopl they would expect the Finns 
to be after listening to Sibelius’ music. 
a feeling of strength? Loneli- 
ness? Serenity? Accomplishment? 
Let them make a record of these im- 
pressions, and check them later when 
learned more about the 


Is the re 


have 
ind the people. 

Other A-V helpers will be the film- 
strip Finland—The Land and Its Peo- 
ble ee page 76) or the films Jndus- 

us Finland and This Is Finland 


see page /0). 


they 


ountry 


@ If your November 1952 issue of 
Tue Instructor is still available, re- 
fer to the factual story about Hans 
Christian Andersen entitled “The 
Storyteller,” by Dor Woods. Leave it 
table with a book or 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. After 
had time to read 
this material, hold a discus- 
period. Are the children im- 
pressed by Andersen's stories? Do they 
think he popular today? 
them a day or two to think of 
stories which might be 


on the reading 
two of 


your pupils have 


i 
some oft 


sion 


would be 
Give 


some original 


on the fanciful side, but with a touch 
of the modern if desired. 

@ By the time children are fourth- 
graders, they will have acquired some 





comprehension of the meaning of co- 
operation, so it should be relatively 
easy for them to appreciate the mean- 
ing of co-operatives. These organiza- 
tions are very important in the lives 
of the people of Scandinavia and Fin- 
land, and in some of the countries they 
do as much as 40 per cent of the total 
retail business. Is 40 per cent very 
much? Stop here to make sure the 
terms retail and wholesale are under- 
Every child knows a grocery 
store. When mother goes to market, 
she makes her purchases at a retail 
store, but who supplied the items for 
the grncer’s Explain how 
there are organizations that purchase 
everything from the manufacturer in 


stood. 


shelves? 


large quantities and distribute the 
items to the individual stores. These 
organizations are the wholesalers. Or, 


to put it on a class level, if Mary Ellen 
sold candy bars in grade four, she 
would be a retailer, but if Tommy 
supplied the candy bars for all the 
Mary Ellens selling candy in the 
school, he’d be the wholesaler. 

Now, back to the original topic. To 
get information about co-operatives, 
turn the problem over to the class re- 
search department. You can give them 
a cue or two by mentioning retail and 
wholesale co-ops for the purc hase or 
marketing of consumer products, and 
for health, and loan 
Is there anything that “needs doing” 
in your classroom or school that would 
best be served by a co-operative? 


co-ops services. 


@ Reach into your file of back is- 
sues of THe INstructTor and get the 
February 1953 issue. On page 26, there 
is a factual story entitled “Jalok 
Kept His’ Promise” by Evalyn Webb. 
The locale of the story about Lapland 
is obviously that section of it which is 
part of Finland because the children, 
in bidding farewell to their teacher at 
the end of the school year, said “Hy- 








MAKE MONEY 


for many CLASS ACTIVITIES $ 





=— of school classes have "struck it rich"’ with the winning Sun- 
shine Plan to EARN MONEY for class activities, for equipment and many 
special projects. Sunshine offers the easy way — the quick and friendly 
way to RAISE MONEY! 


Build Funds Easily Selling EXCLUSIVE 


SUNSHINE 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The quality features of Sunshine Greeting Cards give you the quick-sale appeal 
that speedily attains money goals. These Sunshine profit-makers are special 


values. 


Sunshine has many exclusive items to spark your fund-raising campaign: Varied 
Christmas Box Assortments, Religious Cards, Gift Wraps, Everyday Greeting 


Cards, Stationery, etc. 


NO RISK OR INVESTMENT IS REQUIRED Start TODAY! Moi! the coupon ond we shall send you 
OF YOUR CLASS--YOU SEND NO MONEY! 


. » beautiful card creations offered at astonishingly low prices. 


the ready-to-work details, with 





vasti!”’ meaning good-by in Finnish 
(see vocabulary on page 96). 

Using this story as a foundation, you 
can guide your class into a comparison 
between the life of these nomadic 
Lapps who live in the area across the 
northern part of Finland, Sweden, and 
Norway, and the more settled life of 
the farmer or city worker in each of 
these countries. Lapland is reindeer 
country. While your fourth-graders 
may have reached the sophisticated 
age when they no longer believe in 
Santa Claus, they'll still feel a curios- 
ity and fascination about reindeer, 
Why are they useful to the Lapps? 
The picture of Lapp children on page 
56 will provide much material for 
discussion: climate, clothing, family 
life, food, recreation, and education. 


@ Millions, billions, trillions. Sure- 
ly these numbers are beyond the com- 
prehension of fourth-graders (and 
many adults), but when related to 
something as common as _ matches, 
there'll be reason for interest. 
Modern machinery is capable of mak- 
ing one million matches an hour; the 
people in our country strike about 400 
billion matches a year; the world uses 
than four trillion matches an- 


some 


more 
nually, 

The history of match making will 
provide a research subject for some 
pupils who are looking for something 
extra to do. Why did match making 
become an important industry in 
Sweden? What other countries are 
important producers? 

Safety matches were invented in 
1844 by a Swedish chemist, Gustave E, 
Pasch; and a Swedish manufacturer, 
John Lundstrom, began quantity pro- 
duction of these matches just over a 
hundred years ago. 

Anyone interested in who invented 
book matches? Is there such a thing 


Continued on page 75) 








Average School Class 
Earns 


$100-$200 PROFIT 


That's the actual record! The 
average school class in its first 


year with the Sunshine Plan 
will build substantial sums .. . 
between $100 and $200 
PROFIT. 











Sunshine Nationally Famous 


Christmas Card Assortment 


This is the Nationally Famous Box.. . 
a beautiful collection of Christmas 
Cards that sells on sight. The striking 
values offered in these quality Sun- 
shine Cards mean quick sales, BIG 
PROFITS for your class. 


Cards and 
2 Envelopes $ 1 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. IS-9 
Springfield 1, Mass. 
Send at once the complete details on the 


Sunshine Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
samples on approval. 










instructions on the Sunshine 





Fund Raising Plan and pl 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 


of Sunshine Cards on approval. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Cvev .... . ZONE STATE . 
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Lands of the Midnight Sun 
(Continued from page 74) 


as a waterproof match? What event 
hastened its development? 

It’s only a short and obvious step 
from the subject of matches to safety 
and fire prevention. Now would be 
an excellent time to emphasize the 
need for these precautions. 

@ How many kinds of cheese are 
made in Denmark? This may take 
some research, and quite likely some 
letter writing. (The Danish Informa- 
tion Office, 588 Fifth Ave., New York 
19, N.Y., would undoubtedly have this 
information—if all other sources fail.) 
Which animals supply milk for cheese 
making? 

Since the curriculum is intended to 
educate the whole child, it would 
seem that developing a cosmopolitan 
taste for foods should begin at an early 
age. Why not have a cheese party: 
Maybe you won't be able to get all 
Danish cheese, but take time to find 
how many kinds of cheese your group 
knows, and then make a list of the 
different kinds the children might pos- 
sibly bring from their homes. 

Or, take advantage of this occasion 
arithmetic 


to have some practical 
study. How many children in the 
class? How much cheese would be 


necessary to give each a tiny bite? 
How much does cheese cost per pound 
or package? A shopping committee 
could get this information from a 
near-by store. What will be the total 
cost of enough cheese to serve the 
class? How much will it cost each 
member of the class? You'd also bet- 
ter plan on a box or two of crackers, 
some milk, or mild-flavored fruit drink 
to complete the refreshments. A box 
of wooden toothpicks will expedite 
serving the cheese. Naturally you won't 
be able to have all the kinds of cheese 
available in your local markets, but 
try to have at least three. 

Afterwards each child might make 
notebook notations describing how the 
cheese tasted, and his preference for 
one kind or another, and the reasons 
for its appeal. Faced with such a 
project at the end of the party, he'll 
be more inclined to taste rather than 
gulp. Explain to them that enjoy- 
ment of new flavors may not come 
with the first taste, but like hearing 
some kinds of music, it is necessary to 
have the experience repeated to ap- 
preciate its quality. 

@ How do you motivate a natural 
science study on birds, or bird migra- 
tions? Aren't your pupils excited be- 
cause the birds go north in spring and 
south in the fall? 
what” expression from their faces, try 
amazing them with a fact like this. 
Every year storks fly to Denmark from 
northern Africa to make their nests on 
rooftops and chimneys. They espe- 
cially like to make their 
homes in the old town of Ribe which 
dates back to 948. They return year 
after year and build the new nest on 
top of the old. 

Then, let the class find out the size 
of sturks. What birds do we have that 
are similar in size? What 
storks? Do they all have the same 
habits? Do they winter anywhere else 
besides northern Africa? 

Using the classroom globe or map, 
let some volunteer trace the probable 
flight of storks from Africa. Then, for 
a bit of practical arithmetic, show 
them how to find the distance between 
two points on a map. In this way, the 
children can determine the approxi- 
mate length of a stork’s trip. 

To help them get a better under- 
standing of the extent of the bird's 
flight, and the time it would take, dis- 
cuss the speed it might fly, then divide 


lo erase that “so 


summer 


( olor are 


| 
| 








— 


this number into the total miles. Chil- 
dren have some idea about how fast a 
car moves when it is traveling at a 
slow, moderate, or fast speed (for ex- 
ample: 15 miles an hour between signs 


marked Slow—School; 30 miles an 
hour on main streets in a community; 
50 miles per hour out on the state 
highway This knowledge will help 
them estimate the speed of the bird in 
flight. 

@ Do you ever despair when trying 
to start your class on a lively discus- 





sion of good health habits? Does class 
interest drop with a thud when you 
mention the “brush your teeth and get 
plenty of sleep” routine? 

Instead of talking about what is 
good for them, turn their thinking to 
what is done in other countries. Do 
other people have plumbing like the 
average town or city dweller in the 
United States? Do all people in our 
country enjoy hot and cold running 
water, and with all con- 
veniences including tub or shower? 


bathrooms 





—_— 


~ a << 








While your group is studying Fin- 
land, it is inevitable that one of the 
pupils will read something about the 
sauna or steam bath which is as typ- 
ical of Finland as the hot dog is of the 
United States. If you happen to have 
a child in the class with Finnish an- 
cestry, tet him describe the sauna, or 
perhaps one of his parents would be 
pleased to visit the class for this pur 





| pose. The children will enjoy the 
personal touch. 
Continued on page 76) 








More than a million schoolgirls have read “ You’re A Young 


—your new students should read it, too! 


This booklet, written especially for girls 9 to 12, 
is a part of a complete program of menstrual 


education available to you without charge 


In just two years, ““You’re A Young Lady Now” has 
helped prepare more than a million schoolgirls for 
growing into womanhood. It explains menstruation 
as a normal part of life in simple terms a girl 9 to 12 


can readily understand. 


When should a girl be told about menstruation ? 
Better a year early than a day late—don’t you agree? 
“You're A Young Lady Now’’is the work of the 


Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture made 
by Walt Disney Productions. 
This 10-minute movie tells the 
story of menstruation in a clear, 
direct manner, yet with beauty, 
dignity and charm. Above all, it 
is a movie made with a deep 
understanding of the minds and 
moods and sensitivities of young 
girls. Free (except for return post- 





age) on short term loan, 





Teeching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 
t this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
3 be adapted to any teaching situation. Large color 
chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures. 


same people who gave you “Very 
Personally Yours’ —the more 
detailed booklet on menstrua- 


tion for older girls. Both of : 


these booklets may be ordered in / 
quantity from the International 

Cellucotton Products Co., the , é 
distributors of Kotex*. 


« 


Either may be used successfully by itself; however, 


you will find them of even greater value when used 
as a part of this integrate program of menstrual 
education. Clip and mail this order form today. 
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This entire 
program or any part 
of it is available to 
you without charge. 
Just fill out this 
order form— 
today! 


















Name 


Street 


City 


SS 


Educational Dept 
919 North Michigiin Ave., Chicago 11, Tl. 


Please 
16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks 
2nd choice 
3rd choice 


Also send the following 


Organization 
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International Celhicotton Products Co 


1-94 


PLEASE PRIN 


send me {ree (except for return your 


postage 


(allow 5 weeks 
allow 6 weeks 
copies of “Very Personally 
copies of ““You’re A Young Lady Now” 


Physiology Chart 
Teaching Guide 


Zone 


State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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| 
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ARITHMETIC 
MATERIALS BY 


Judy | 


Interpret modern 
theories of teaching into 
easy-to-use devices 





a 
cds 
oven Re tae oa 
—_— 


a, 


Judy COUNT-TEN BOARDS 


Made in 2 sections for easy handling, 
each 844" x 14". Number symbols, names 
and corresponding number of colorful, 
movable circles are placed in gradation 
from 1 to 5: 6 to 10. 


Shippu hs. .. « $2.00 each 


? 
at 


Zweig 


NEW! ) — 
Judy 20 : 
SLIDE BOARD ' 

An ingenious 


board 614" x 24 


THE 


: 
a - wosuenuecoSascecssass 





with number 
names, symbols 
our 
20 colorful circles ont 
slide along ver ~ 
_ 
tical groove. Re =| 
appearing on re vt : 
hee 
verse side, they ~B 4) 


aid self-checking 
in addition, sub 
traction group 
ings from | to 20 


Shipping u 


of 


eignt: 2 








wee 6S 6th OSS Set BSS 


SOC C200093D 





NEW! 
Judy 


NUMBER WORK 


Children jearn to understand numbers 
from 1 to 10 by arranging *4” discs on in- 
dented work area and in inlay numbered 
holes of this 9” x 12° colorful board 

Shipping weight: 7 lbs. 85c each $9.00 dz, 


ne 
NEW! | Seeger 
Judy \feuaeem 


— 
PLACE VALUE PEG HOLDER 


durable 


BOARD NO. 10 


wen |e 


Compartments of this 9" x 12” 
holder 


tray-like are arranged to take 
pegs \," x 2" in single units, and bundles 
of 10's and 100’s 


GOB. coves $1.7: 


Shipping weight 
Pegs per M $1.50 


Judy PLACE VALUE TAB RACK 








finish. 


natural 
Twin wire easels for table use are furn- 
ished with generous supply of tabs 

tht: 2 ibs $1.75 each 


Of fine wood 314" x 24 


Shipping wel 


more 
make 


For many 
ideas that 
teaching and 
learning a last 
ng, satisfying 
ezpeTience write 
for stalog of 
Materials by 
Jud 


THE JUDY co. 310 N, 2nd St., Minneapolis |, Minn, 


= 
| 16 
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It is doubtful that you can create How to Look Series (at a seaport, 
the right conditions for a bath of this town, village), Stanley Bowmar Co., 
type (especially if the principal or 513 W. 166th St., New York 32. 
some member of the school board If I Were Going to Norway, Stanley 
caught you trying to bring reality to Bowmar Co, 
your group bv building a fire under Music Stories—Peer Gynt, The Jam 
some stones in one of the showet1 Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
stalls lowever, the children could sivd.. Detroit 11. 
construct a “dummy building and Northern Europe color Encvclo- 
show where the stones and fire would paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 

located, and where the people Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 
ould be when the water is thrown on Norway—The Land and Its People 


the hot stones. Someone may wonder 


ibout the smoke inside Let Sammy. 
the scientist. trv to find the answer to 
that one 

Do not leave the impression with 

group that there is anvthing hu 
morous about the Finnish method of 
taking a batl People in other lands 
are sometimes surprised that we like 
tub baths pecause they re sure we 
nt get very clean when we're sit- 

1 dirty water And, as for those 

vho prefer to pop in and out of a 
shower, we often hear the comment, 

Well, how could they ever get clean 

at way!” 

Some of your pupils may shudder 
when they read how the Finnish peo- 
ple like to have their sauna buildings 
near a lake or stream so they can fin- 
ish off with a cold dip. In winter they 

mp into a snowbank and get the 
same invigorating effect. In the event 

it son pupils are of the “copycat” 

ve better warn them not to 

tate the Finns in this respect. Re- 
mind tl that their bodies haven't 
been conditioned to such bathing. 

@ Are your boys and girls com- 
plaining ise it seems like all work 

1 your class Then fix 

n the subject of boats. 
lust watch the expressions and you ll 
know vo I e the right idea 

Some want to be Vikings; oth- 
ers may fer to be fishermen: maybe 
the girls favor the recreation angle 
by mak i1ilboats. 

No lear Look what happens 
They'll have to do research after de 

ding what kind of craft to build 
Group work will be most effective, so 
nere i chance to consider the 

t ‘ opinion and ideas; 
be writing as notes are made 

t ry consultations as new terms 

ed spelling exercises as 
they record their findings, and try to 
itdo ti ther group in accuracy; 
thm«e help them determine the 
best specifications for materials used; 
they sketch samples of what 

tf y i [ t iccomplish, 

When the boats are finished, let 

h be exhibited in a suitable setting 
Probably vou won't want this to be 

ctual water but let the children cre 
ite the scene with paints and brushes 
and w tever else they need to devel 
op ti desired result Afterwards they 
n it to t turns painting their 
mpr of each group s boat. This 
provid ul child with the opportu- 

ty to spe n wr and design. And, 
have had the satisfaction of pro- 
earning by doing Situation 
Helpful A-V Material 
] rRik 
Inds , Fat la Series color 
™ ty or Visual Education, Inc., 
W. Diversey Pkwy. Chicago, 
Pan Chit vy The Filmstrip 
House. Broad St., New York 4. 


I ? ind The ] 


l inds ind Peoples 


nd and Its People 
of Europe Se- 


ries color Educational Services. 
1730 Eve St.. N.W.. Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Hans Christian Andersen Fairy Tales 


Educational Services. 
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Lands and Peoples of Europe S« 


ries” (color Educational Services 

Regional Geography of the World 
Europe, Stanley Bowmar Co. 

Scandinaviar Children—“Living _ in 
Other Lands Series” (2” x 2” slide 
sets, color), Society for Visual Edu 
cation, In 

. len Some European Neighbors 
Series” (color), Educational Serv- 
ices, 

Pinms: 


, 
Charming | 


( openhagen, Fleetwood 


Films, Inc., 10 Fiske Pl, Mt. Ver- 
non, N . A 
C.Arisitmas im Swede n color, and b & 


the Nations. 62 W 
York 36. 


w), Films of 
th St., New 


Danish Vista, Fleetwood Films, Inc 

Farmer-Fisherman Norwa) “The 
Earth and Its Peoples Series,” 
United World Films, Inc 1445 


New York 


for musical appreciation 


Park Ave., 
Finlandia 
symphony 


19, 


orchestra background 


Institutional Cinema Service. Inc 

1560 Broadway. New York 36 
Harbor Highlights, Johnson Hunt Pro- 

duction, available from Bailey 


Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave 
Hollywood 28. ( alif. 


Helsinki, ¢ apital of Sports (color. and 
b & w Film Council of America 
Industrious Finland, Cornell Film 
Company, 1501 Broadway, New 

York 36. 


Jutland, Fleetwood Films, In 


Land of the \ 


kings, Fleetwood | ilms, 


Inc. 

Latitude and Longitude, Audio-Film 
Center, 38 W. 32nd St., New York 
z 

Life m a Fishing Village—Sweden, 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 
] mm N orthern Lands Noru a\ 


color, and b & w), Coronet Films 


Majestic Norway (color, and b & w), 
Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth 
Ave.. New York 18. 

Meet the Swedes (color. and b & w 


Films, Inc. 
Children 


Almanac 


Norwegian Farming on a 


Fiord, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave.. 


Wilmette, III 

forwegian Sketches, Audio-Film Cen- 
ter, 38 W. 32nd St... New York 1. 

Picturesque Denmark,  Audio-Film 
Center. 

Scandinavia, Encve lopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 


N 


Scandinavian Lands (color, and b & 
w), Coronet Films 
Sibelius (ballet and concert Institu- 


tional Cinema Service, Inc. 
Shaped by Danish Hands, Film Coun- 
cil of America. 


Stately Stocl holm, Fleetwood | ilms, 
Inc. 

Sweden Future Artisans—C reative 
ictivities in Swedish Schools color, 
and b & w), Film Council of Amer- 
ica. 

This Is Finland (color, and b & w) 


Film Council of America 

This Is Scandinavia, Film Council of 
America. 

Viking Trail, The-—-Norway, Associa- 


347 Madison Ave 


tion Films, Inc., 
New York 17. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Get the Famous 
32- Page 


RIT BOOK 


‘\) 


how fo make 


COSTUMES 


hool pl 
pod pad 








Many teachers 
say: “It’s the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book.” 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN- 
DUNG CHARGES. 


32 pages, 82 x 11 inches 





... largely illustrated in 

full color. . . 64 costumes 
in all... 29 national costumes of foreign 
lands...animal, vegetable and floral 
costumes... also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 
and others... 
even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor- 


mouse. 


Published by the Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1437 W. Morris Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Enclosed is 10c in — 

coin for my copy of 
“How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 


Pageants.” 

Nome__ — 
Address — 
City_ Zone State 


Teacher of 


School__ oa 









A Program for 
Remedial Reading 


Kenneth Riesch 


Director, Education Division, 
State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 


pee school of tomorrow, even 
with the best facilities, will 
still have remedial reading prob- 
lems. An administrator recently 
said to me, “If I had several thou- 
sand dollars in addition to our 
present budget, our elementary 
school could provide one of the 
finest remedial programs to be 
found in our immediate area.” 

His remark recalled to mind a 
classroom elementary teacher of 
my acquaintance who had avail- 
able only limited funds with which 
to work with he: pupils, and as a 
result hit upon a plan that might 
warrant consideration. She 
embarked on a program that many 
teachers will find economical, func- 
tional, and practical. 

To begin the program, this class- 
room teacher purchased workbooks 
dealing with reading skills. (For a 
class ranging from twenty to thirty 
pupils, two copies of a workbook 
for a particular grade level would 
be ample.) Pupils and teacher took 
one of the workbooks apart, and 
stapled or pasted tagboard on the 
backs of all even-numbered pages. 
The taken 
apart, and tagboard was stapled or 
pasted on the backs of all the odd- 
numbered pages. In other words, 
the grade had a complete set of 
pages from the workbook mounted 
on tagboard. The class then pro- 
ceeded to do the same with a work- 


our 


second copy was also 


book for an earlier grade and for a 
more advanced grade level. 

The materials were then filed in 
a cardboard box secured from the 
corner grocery The class- 
room teacher decided to put the 
key or answers for each particular 
worksheet on the back of the tag- 
board so as to facilitate later the 
correcting of the reading exercises. 
The children developed for them- 
selves a table to record their grades 
and the progress they were making 
in the remedial reading exercises. 

Each pupil had the opportunity 
of working at his own particular 
rate of speed. He placed his an- 


store. 








Teach me 


INSTRUCTOR 


“Well, here I am! 


THE 

















swers On a separate sheet of paper, 
so that the worksheets could be 
used over and over again by the 
other pupils in the grade. 

Pupils enjoyed the work, for 
they were able to proceed knowing 
that the classroom teacher would 
be available when needed. The 
teacher could make the rounds 
from pupil to pupil and assist each 
one as necessary. 

Let us assume that as a class- 
room teacher you have a fourth- 
grade reading class. You may want 





a set of remedial exercises for third 
grade, which might be labeled in 
red; for a fourth grade, green; 


fifth grade, blue, and so on. The 
color code would indicate to you 
the given grade level for each set, 
and the pupils would not be overly 
concerned about working at a giv- 
en grade level since such informa- 
tion would not necessarily be made 
available to the class. 

This program might well be car- 
ried on in one of the regular read- 
ing periods of the school week 








Such a program would provide 
flexibility and an opportunity for 
the youngsters and teacher to work 
together. The teacher would be 
able to assist pupils on an individ- 
ual basis, and many of the pupils 
would receive a great deal of satis- 
faction from recording their prog- 
ress. The program would be eco- 
nomical, functional, and practical 
even if the class were large. The 
classroom teacher would be in a 
better position to cope with prob- 
lems in remedial reading, 





Free teaching aids 


TO MAKE CLASSWORK EASIER 


Since coal touches nearly every phase of daily life, these 
carefully planned bituminous coal teaching aids offer fresh 
and fascinating approaches to a number of classroom sub- 
jects. Select those that you feel might benefit your students 


and write for specimen copies today. 


tele) 4538) 


1. “The Genie Story’’—for all grades—tells in colorful cartoon strip 
form how a boy is shown the wonders of coal by a Genie. 


2. “The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper grades—tells about 
coal’s origin, history, production, uses and future uses. Illustrated 


in color. 


3. “Class Report’’—for intermediate grades—planned as a series of 
typical pupil reports about coal and its use in everyday life. 


4. “The Beginnings of Coal’’—illustrated description of coal’s 


origin, 


CHARTS, MAPS, PLAYS 


5. “Map of Coal Areas in the United States’’—a 9” x 16” color 
map of coal areas and a listing of our nation’s coal reserves and 


annual production. 


6, “Cutaway View of an Underground Mine’’—a 12” x 18” chart 
in three colors showing the workings of an underground mine 
with descriptions of modern mining machinery. 


7. “A Miracle of Modern Chemistry’’—a color chart showing im- 
portant chemical derivatives and products of bituminous coal. 

8. “Old King Coal Reigns Here’—a play for the lower grades, 
dramatizing coal as one of nature’s great gifts to man. 


9. “Powering America’s Progress’’—16-mm., color, sound film 25 
mins. long. Shows how coal is mined and used. Hailed as one of 
the finest industrial films ever produced. 













— 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Iieac » . ‘ 
Please send me information on the teaching aids numbered 


State 


10, “The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black and white, sound 
film 18 mins. long. Shows how coal is mined and used. c--ooo—— 
11. “Underground Adventure”’—16-mm., black and white, ! 
sound film 12 mins. long. A fascinating trip by boys 
through a coal mine. | Bituminous Coal Institute 
12. Three Strip Films—Coal Mining: The Story of Buried | Educational Division 
Sunlight” in 29 brilliant full-color pictures, “Coal . . . | Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Where We Find It and How We Mine It” and “The 
Power of Coal’’—both in black and white. Obtainable | 
at nominal cost. | <7 
Name____ 
| Position or Grade 
| School 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE | ae | 
Address_ 
A Department of National Coal Association City 
a 














Teaching 
Devices I 











!. Worth-while Individual Projects to Stimulate 
Safety Discussion 


Things to Do 


How do you come to school? Some 
‘hildren walk. Some ride in the 
school bus. Others ride on a bicy- 
cle or come in a car. 

1. Make a list of rules to follow 
for the way that you come to 
school. 

Draw pictures to show the 
right way to ride a bicycle. 

3. Write a song describing a ride 
in the school bus. 

4. If you walk, draw a map show- 
ing how you come to school. Mark 
in red where you cross a street. 

5. Take a safety walk around the 
school. Notice where the patrol 
leaders stand and where the cross- 
walks are. 


lil. Simple Blackboard Drawings to Motivate 
Safety Rules 


Pick the Safe Way 


In each picture a child wants to get to 
With a red pencil 


the place marked X, 
draw the safe way to get there. 





IDEAS for TEACHING SAFETY 


=I, sees 
le 


ll. A Safety Game for the Playground 
Follow the Rules 


With chalk, mark off an area of the playground, 
a tennis court, or any hard-surfaced area. Draw 
in streets, crosswalks, and sidewalks. One per- 
son is the officer who stands at the four corners 
and directs traffic. Those with tricycles are 
the drivers and the rest are pedestrians. 

When a driver comes to a corner, he must stop 
and wait for instructions from the officer. 
Pedestrians can cross only on the crosswalk, and 
then only after they have looked both ways or 
have permission from the officer. Any law 
"violators" are brought before a class court. 
Change places often so everyone has a chance 
to play traffic officer, driver, and pedestrian. 


IV. An Art Activity 


Let's Make a Mural 


Dicky Does always obeys all the traffic 
laws. Willie Won't never does what he 
should. 

A mural about Dicky and Willie is fun 

















to make and will pep up your room. You 
a | can think of many things that the two 
AN | X | boys would probably do. 
qu J ES Ligkiiekeianp 
os nes i‘ o V. A Testing Device 
as g ot ee ell , 
_ eee | i Fill In the Blanks 
| J 
| | i OO _ is our red, 
J yellow, and green helper. 
rh _ y, 2. When we walk to school, we must 
a } | VA obey the _ ‘ 
IX / 3. We should cross the street only 
BR WE , on the : 
| —— i i 4, Our safety friend is the _| 
Lo aoe . 5. _____ often go down the street 
~ a — a ‘ very fast. 
6 and _ should not run 











into the street without looking. 
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In 54 years of supplying teaching aids for schools, we have never had a new line 




















NUMBER READ 














INESS POSTERS 


grades K, 1,2 


Ten posters (12” x 18” in vivid colors) 
teach (1) grouping, (2) printed number, 
(3) correct formation by touch method, 


(4) name. 


No. 620—With manual . 


COUNTING 
BAR 
grades K, 1 


Wooden frame with ten red 14g” spheres. 
Trains young children to count objects — 
keep score in games —and group numbers. 


No. 757—Each . 







THERM METER 


grades 1-6 
Thermometer 7” x 
22” with sliding 
white and red mov- 
able ribbon. Per- 
mits children to 
SEE MERCURY 
CHANGES and 
read temperature. 

No. 759— 
Each. $0.85 
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OR 
2} 
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PERIMETER AREA BOARD 
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PUPIL LAYS PARTS TO SHOW EXAMPLE 





PUPIL LAYS PARTS TO SHOW ADDITION 


PUPIL’S FRACTION KIT 


grades 5-8 


Children learn quickly with com- 
plete understanding when taught 
by this modern method. No fail- 
ures. Circles of different colors for 


Los, tis, Yas, Is, bes and ‘ies. 


No. 754—With manual 


Each—$0.30 


Per doz.—$3.00 





acclaimed with such enthusiasm. These devices were created by prominent educa- 
tors in the field of arithmetic and were edited by Miss Elda L. Merton, well-known 
author of arithmetic textbooks. These and many other tools of learning are 
described fully and illustrated in full color in a 4-page folder which will be sent 
free upon request. 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


PLACE VALUE CHARTS 








- « $1.50 

















$1.50 


MODERN COMPUTING 
Abe > —grades 4-8 
The only abacus with spacers 
permitting retention of prob- 
lem prior to regrouping. Com- 
puting can be done in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and 
division. Decimal point insert 
makes possible computation 

in decimals. 


No. 748 With manual . $3.50 


NUMBER 
GROUPING 
DISKS 
grades 1-4 
114%” red cardboard 
disks die cut ready 
to punch out. For 
learning number 
facts by discovery 
thru. _ manipulation. 
500 per envelope. 
No. 751 $1.00 


— grades 5-8 
™ Shows “by doing” the relation of 
| perimeter to area. Pupils discover 
that different shaped surfaces with 
| sarne perimeter have different areas. 
| Cork board with pins, rubber bands 
| and tape measure. 


No. 763—With directions . $2.50 


8322 SOUTH BIRKHOFF AVENUE 


grodes 1-6 
Pupils place cards on 
hooks to show struc- 
ture of the number 
system and to visual- 
ize the regrouping 
required in arithmet- 
ical processes. 

No. 755—With 
500 cards and 
manual . $3.00 

























Educators have proclaimed this abacus 


to be the most advanced of its kind. 


DECIMAL 
BOARD 











) \ 
f fy a co 
il 


DECIMAL PLACE VALUE 

CARDS _ grades 5-8 
Five cards providing visualization of 
place VALUE in decimals. Set pro- 
vides a card for | whole, a decimal 
point, and cards to show VALUE of 
tenths’, hundredths’, and thousandcths’ 
places. 


No. 762—With directions . $0.50 





PLACE VALUE BOARD 
to 1.000.000.0000 
grades 4-8 
Permits picturing and read- 
ing numbers to billions and 
decimals to four places. 
Disks, graduated in color 
from light yellow to dark 
maroon indicate an increase 
in value for each position 
from right to left. Comma 
and decimal point inserts 

and manual included. 


No. 750—Each 


CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 


TWO PLACE NUMBER BOARD 


grades 1, 2 
Helps children to un 
derstand two-place 
numbers by show- 
ing: (1) ten-ness of 
number system, (2) 
place or position val- 


ue, (3) function of 
zero 

No. 758—With 
manual $2.00 


MULTIPLICAT 

D ” SION k 

grades 4-6 

A quick way to discover 
number facts and fractional 
parts. Pupil lays printed 
strips on paper. By turning 
paper the reverse fact is 
discovered. 
No. 753—With directions 
Each ee « oe 


Per dozen $2.00 
ONE SQUARI 
grades 5-8 


Nine 1 foot square cards. 
When laid in place, pupils 
see | black square inch 
| white square foot, and | 
red square yard. When re- 
versed, cards show square 
yard divided into square 
inches. Directions. 


No. 756—Each $0.80 








and PERCENT 


— grodes 5-8 


Board permits pupil to discover frac- 
tion, decimal and percentage equiva- 
lents and relationships. 


No. 766—With directions . $1.00 





$4.00 
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The chances are that you have some new feach- 

ers in your school this year. You will get to meet 
them before school opens but many of the chil- 
dren will not. A very nice conversation activity 
for the first morning of school is to write the 
names on the blackboard, so that the children can 
learn to recognize and pronounce them; and to 
tell the class a little about these teachers who 
have come to your school. 


Regardless of what grade you teach, don't let 
the first few weeks of school go by without some 
outdoor learning activity. The child is going 
to get a false evaluation of the learning possi- 
bilities in the world around him if his whole 
school life is carried on within the classroom. 
lt may be a walk downtown fo look in store win- 
dows, or a nature walk, or a collecting trip, but 
whatever if is, utilize these warm fall days to 
get outside with your group. 


For fitth- and sixth-graders one of the best room 
decorations for the beginning of school is a 
large outline map of the United States. You will 
be surprised how many of your pupils did some 
traveling this summer, and they can locate their 
destinations on the map. Add colored ribbons 
running from your town to the various places, 
and you have the basis for a fine geography re- 
view. Games built around your travel map will do 
a lot to fix locations in children's minds. 


> 


The sooner your kindergartners and first- 
graders become acquainted with the friend- 
ly traffic policeman who helps them across 
the street, the sooner they will look to him 
for guidance and help. Why not invite him 
to visit your class early in the term? Here 
is a chance to introduce a basic concept of 
how the police force operates to protect and 
take care of the citizens of a community. 


Do you live in a district where parents 
complain that the schools are not as good 
as they used to be? To refute these argu- 
ments, there is some wonderful ammunition 
as close as your public library. In the June 
issue of Changing Times is an article, ‘The 
Truth about Our Public Schools." Children in 
various cities took the same tests that were 
given to pupils from a decade to a century 
ago. In almost every subject, modern pupils 
had the advantage. 


A piece of equipment often lacking in boys’ 
and girls’ lavatories, and in classrooms, too, 
is a mirror hung at eye level for the children. 
They will take more pride in their appearance 
if they have facilities for making themselves 
neat and tidy when they come in from recess. 


Some speed tests on arithmetic fundamentals 
are good early in the fall just to help your 
pupils see where they stand. Let them mark 
their own papers the first time the test is 
given. You aren't specially interested in that 
first score—it's for the child to see how much 
he needs to do before the next test is given. 
This objective approach to marking is a good 
concept to establish. 


> 


Your school may have a plan whereby each room 
or @ group of rooms entertains the mothers at a 
tea early in the year. If this has never been done 
in your town, you may want fo fry it. It's quite 
a little work to turn a classroom into a suitable 
spot for afternoon tea, but this kind of friendly 
relations pays off in huge dividends. 
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Assuming that you're having the tea, it's the next 
part of the program that we want to discuss. 
What about a definite plan for home visiting this 
year? Going fo a child's home will tell you much 
more than having the parent come to see you. 
The child will be proud to have you and the 
mother will be pleased that you were concerned 
enough about her child and about knowing her 
to make the trip. 


Do you have a rubber stamp with your own name 
on it? It is a wonderful way to save time and 
energy. Practically any stationery store will have 
one made for you. You will find it useful for 
many purposes throughout the year. 


I# you teach very young children, you will want 
a small booklet costing $.20, available from the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Publications Dept., 
Cathedral, Franklin, and Mulberry Streets, Bal- 
timore 1, Md. It is entitled "Story Hour for the 
Three to Five Year Olds" and is loaded with lists 
of worth-while books, records, and songs. 






by 


For September 





Do you have a small fund in your school from 
which purchases can be made? A good use of this 
money is to permit the children to select a record 
each month. (Where such a fund isn't available, 
sometimes a class will have a candy sale or put 
on a small show to build up the class treasury.) 
A different committee should make the record 
selection each month. Children will gain a lot 
from going to the record store, listening to many 
records, and finally making their purchase. 








While we're on the topic of records, are you 
taking good care of the ones you already 
have? Records should be stored on edge 
rather than lying flat. They should not be 
packed too tightly—have no more than a half 
dozen records per inch. It is also important to 
dust a record correctly. Never rub your cloth 
across the grooves but rather follow their 
general pattern. 


For a free booklet telling the story of alu- 
minum, write to the Keyser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corporation at 924 Broadway, Oakland 
12, Calif. Sufficient copies for class distribu- 
tion may be obtained without cost. 


Want some dictionary fun? Select a letter 
of the alphabet and, using a dictionary, let 
the children make up sentences in which all 
the words start with that letter. 


Scrap boxes are the school version of the 
family rag bag. Pieces of copper wire, small 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new —-substitutes too, by 


Emily Sprague Wurl 


metal boxes, scraps of gay fabrics, colored 
cellophane, and oo scrap materials will find 
their way into the classroom. Once they are 
there, they suggest all types of art activities 
from collages to mobiles. 


Have you been promising yourself for sever- 
al years that you will start a picture file and 
then neglected to do so? Why not turn this 
into a club project? It is an ideal activity for 
slow learners who often cannot take an active 
part in clubs requiring more ability. Some- 
times the slower children do the cutting and 
mounting and the more able ones sort them 
and file them. 


—_——__@> 


One branch of science that is often undiscussed 
is noise. For an actual experiment in your room, 
blow up a balloon until it bursts. Just what made 
the noise? What other examples can children 
mention to show how the force of air produces 
sound? A whistle, musical instruments, the wind, 
the teakettle, and the ten-cent bazooka are all 
good examples. 


What are you doing about current events these 
days? Your children have probably picked up 
some definite ideas on world affairs by listening 
to the radio, TV, and parents. It is important for 
elementary schools to keep current events as 
simple as possible—otherwise, the children will 
simply be giving lip service to concepts that 
they cannot possibly understand. 


The Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C., has a booklet all ready to send you upon 
receipt of $.50. It is a directory of 2,660 16 mm. 
film libraries, and tells what films are available 
and how they are distributed. This should be in 
every school's file of A-V materials. 


It's bad to end on a rebellious note but by the 
end of the month you're face to face with the 
first balancing of your school registers. Make a 
good start and from the beginning be the master 
of the situation. Go to it early in the evening 
rather than the last thing before bedtime. May- 
be it won't prove so bad this year. 








The physiologic responses used to show any effects which 
the omission of breakfast might have on 12-14 year old 
boys were as follows: neuromuscular tremor magnitude, 
choice reaction time, maximum grip strength, grip 
strength endurance, maximum work rate, and maximum 
work output. 


The attitudes and scholastic attainments of the boys 
were deducted from teachers’ observations and records. 


BASIC BREAKFAST. In order to show the effect of the 


omission of breakfast on the responses of the boys each 


Neuromuscular tremor magnitude, choice reaction 
time, grip strength and grip strength endurance were 
unaffected by the omission of breakfast. 

Maximum work rate and maximum work output were 
significantly less in the late morning hours during the 
period when breakfast was omitted. 

It was the consensus of the school authorities that the 
omission of breakfast exerted a significant detrimental 
effect both on the attitude and scholastic attainment 
of the boys who followed this practice during the time 
they were in school. 


NEW IOWA BREAKFAST 
STUDY REPORT 


In recent studies at a distinguished medical school 
of a leading mid-west university, it has been shown 
(1), (2), (3) that the omission of the morning meal 
may result in the lowering of the mental and physi- 
cal efficiency of young women, young men, and old 
men during the late morning hours. It was deemed 
important to determine if the same things hold true 
for boys 12-14 years of age. In order to determine 
this, physiologic responses of 25 healthy boys 12-14 
years of age were critically observed for a period of 


28 weeks (4). 


general diet plan was broken down into two periods as 
follows: 


BASIC BREAKFAST PERIOD. During this time a break- 
fast was served which consisted of fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter, which provided approximately one- 
fourth of the total caloric and protein requirement for 


each subject. 


OMISSION OF BREAKFAST. During the period that the 
morning meal was omitted no food was allowed after 
8:00 P.M. until lunch the following day. 


@ The subjects showed no significant change in body 
weight whether they ate no breakfast or a basic cereal 
breakfast, so long as their total caloric intake per day 
was not changed. 


The conclusions drawn from the study of boys 12-14 
years of age not only contirmed many of the findings 
which applied to young women and young and old men, 
but demonstrated that, for the most part, the good 
breakfast habit is a sound nutritional principle that 
applies to teen-agers and the young and old alike. 
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Many new features 


classroom 


TODAY 


nciuding a 
FOURTH SPEED ' 
for playing the 

New Talking Books, 


s 





CALIFONE’S Yeu 
6\9 & 5\ 
Kine of _.. PHONOGRAPHS 


... TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS 
.»» SOUND SYSTEMS 


tuned to tomorrow's advanced design offering 


© GREATEST DEPENDABILITY © HIGHEST FIDELITY © EASIEST PORTABILITY 


Consult your dealer for a demonstration 


or write for Catalogue IN-2 


1041 North Sycamore Avenue Hollywood 38, California 






















ESTHER M. BJOLAND 
Author and Editor 

} made a career of creating 

| for children and edit- 

ng } lren's books Perhaps 

wn as the editor of 


best knov 
THE CHILD'S WORLD.” 


Beautifully illustrated, mostly in color 
. . » 192 pages of ideas and inspiration 


Dozens and dozens of stimulating 
activities for children ... worked 
out in detail for the busy teacher. 
Delightful and useful items... all made 


Here's just a hint of the great : . 
: 9 from inexpensive material usually 


variety of things to make 













aad de found around the home. 

Box. 7 Can and Pipe Cleane 

ata es BA ' — Treat your students to lots 

Wool, Stri und Crepe Paper of creative fun ... keep their 

Crafts young hands busy and their young 

+ , — R > tom ood minds keen and contented. Order your | 
Projects copy of “THINGS TO MAKE AND DO” 

Art, Games, Puzzles .. . today. SAVE two ways... on time 
; searching for projects ... on 

IMAGINE! money for materials. 

Boats from box tops, wood or 
core | 

Doll from spools, clothespins, i= | 
cardboard, vegetables, cork "= | 
or wire a 

Musical instruments from car- = 
ons, boxes and rubber 
bands. ms 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Dept. 194, 130 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


[) Please send THINGS TO MAKE AND DO Postpoid. 
| enclose $2.95. GUARANTEE: If not satisfied, | may 
return it within 10 days for full refund. 


(J Send THINGS TO MAKE AND DO now. 1 will pay $2.95 
plus 17¢ delivery charge by September 15, or return if. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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NUM BER Readiness 
in Grade One 






ROSE LEARY LOVE 


Teacher, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Q)' rre often the beginning teach- 
er has had more training in 
how to develop and carry on a 
reading-readiness program than a 
She is 
often at a disadvantage because she 
doesn’t know where to begin or 
what materials she will need. 


number-readiness program 


Getting Ready 


Let me tell you of some useful 
materials that | collect to help my 
children develop number ideas. 
Boxes of all beans, acorns, 
bottle tops, seeds, spools, tooth- 
picks, pretty pebbles, sea shells— 
all make excellent counters. 

lo prevent rodents from eating 
perishable materials a good idea is 
to store acorns and beans in may- 
onnaise jars that have beencleaned 
thoroughly. Paint some simple de- 
sign on the jars. When objects are 
counting, a jar of 
acorns or beans can be placed on 
the table for instant use. 

I think that most of us realize 
the importance of a clock in the 
The children watch the 
long hand, the short hand, and the 
numbers on the clockface; and, if 
their attention is called to the posi- 
tion of the clock hands when the 
various bells are sounded, they soon 


$1zes, 


needed for 


classroom. 


learn when it is nine o’clock, eleven 
o'clock, 

Rulers are very necessary. There 
should be a yard ruler as well as 
individual foot rulers, to compare 
lengths, heights, and so 
on. Get some milk bottles of all 
sizes to use when there is a need 
for showing quantitative measures, 
or in playing the role of milkman. 

I save large calendars that have 
been discarded. To make a seat- 
work exercise, take a calendar page 
and paste it on cardboard. Paste 
another calendar sheet on another 
piece of cardboard to be cut in in- 
dividual numbers. Put the num- 
bers in an envelope that is pasted 
on the back of the first sheet. The 
material is now ready for use as a 
matching game 

Another game of interest is to 
take a piece ol oak tag about 10” 
x 14#” and print on it the words 
Clap, Tap, Hop, Jump, Touch, and 
Throw, Cut up a discarded calen- 
dar page. Point to the word Jump 
on the cardboard sheet: then hold 


and so on. 


measure 


up a number. A child reads the 
word and then jumps as many 
times as the number tells. These 


same numbers can be used in the 
game of throwing a beanbag or a 
ball into a wastebasket. By all 
means, have a ball or beanbag for 
games of bouncing and throwing. 


Children delight in handling 
blocks, big ones as well as little 
ones. It is well to have some of all 


sizes and shapes. 

A teacher can make her 
puzzles by cutting out large, color- 
ful pages from a magazine and 


own 


pasting them on pieces of card- 
board. Cut the pictures at various 
angles. The child becomes aware 
of various sizes and shapes as he 
tries to fit the pieces together cor- 
rectly. 


Counting 


A first-grade teacher should know 
numerous counting rhymes and 
songs that involve numbers. “One, 
Two, Buckle My Shoe,” and “One, 
Two, Three, Four, Five—I Caught 
a Hare Alive” are good ones to 
begin with. “Ten Little Indians,” 
“Chick-a-Dee, Chick-a-Dee, Fly 
Away,” and “Two in the Middle” 
are excellent for motivation and 
teaching number sequence. 

Most children, by the time they 
reach the first grade, have already 
learned to count to five or ten, and 
who have been to kinder- 
garten can count much farther. It 
is always well to find out at the 
beginning of the term just where 
children are in relation to count- 
ing. Numerous situations where 
there is a need for counting will 
How many chairs are in the 
reading corner? How many boys 
are at the front table? The chil- 
dren who cannot count are always 
eager to join in the counting. They 
will delight in learning rhymes and 
songs so that they can take part 
in this activity. 


some 


arise. 


Grouping 

Children must be taught to know 
at a glance the number of objects 
in a group. This is begun when 
children play the song, “Ten Little 
Indians.” They see one child stand 
when the word sung, two 
children stand when the word two 
is sung, and so on. They soon asso- 
ciate the words one and two with 
the correct number of children 
Cards can be made with pictures 
of one ball, two apples, three caps, 
and so on. Print the words How 
many? under the pictures. These 
can be shown the children in rapid 
succession. 


one 1S 


Measurement 


Children need to develop a sense 
of size, distance, time, 
length, and so on. For size sense, 
one can compare the school build- 
ing with a home, Father with Baby, 
the teacher’s desk with a child’s 
table. For length, compare a yard- 
stick with a foot ruler, a_ pencil 
with a piece of chalk. For near- 
discuss the distance to the 
play area and the distance to a 
home. 

I think that when a child can 
count to 10 or 20 by rote; when he 
has some idea of number group- 
ing; when he is able to tell some- 
thing of size, distance, and length: 
and when he can follow simple di- 
rections, he is ready for a more 
advanced number program, 


nearness, 


ness, 














for fun 









| | More and more teachers are quick to 

recognize RIG-A-JIG as a valuable 
e WD AMENT pL manipulative and construction material. 
G— 


While boys and girls busily build everything 
imaginable ... from a simple near a de- 
sign to complicated, workable machinery, 
RIG-A-JIG'S entertainment value runs high, 
But greater still is its value in developing 
° , manual skill, hand and eye coordination, 
America S color and shape sense; in stimulating the 
imagination and unleashing strong creative 

urges. Usually the child will choose an ob- 


Fastest Growing IDEA ta 'ssccrild nreslore te caren soci 
Educational Play Material 






































Ideal Building Material 
for Social Studies Projects 


NO TOOLS NEEDED 


RIG-A-JIG'S specially-notched pieces go together 
quickly and easily. This fast-action feature enables 
small hands to finish an object while an idea is 
fresh. Quickly rewarded, boys and girls make rapid 
gains in confidence and assurance. 


UNIQUE MECHANICAL ACTION 


broadens RIG-A-JIG'S construction scope and play 
value. The rolling action, provided by the axle and 
hub construction, carries child's interest far beyond 
the accomplishment of construction ... into a peri- 
od of active play that's equally satisfying. 


ALMOST INDESTRUCTIBLE 


RIG-A-JIG'S durable, washable, non-toxic, plastic 7 GAY COLORS 

pieces are strong but light. Easy to assemble, con- 7 BASIC GEOMETRIC 
structions stand firm and solid. Then, pieces are 
quickly dismantled to be used over and over again. 


BIG COLORFUL 16 PAGE IDEA BOOK 


included with each set . . . contains 50 full color 
illustrations ... explains the Wonder Way to make 
all these Projects: 

DESIGNS, ANIMALS, AIRPLANES, TRAINS, 
TRUCKS, FIGURES, FURNITURE, BIRDS 
PLUS the inspiration to start boys and girls creating 

and building an unlimited number of objects. 


MR. RIG-A-JIG 


Over a million constructions pessible! 


ORDER YOUR SET TODAY 














1 
RIG A jl Dept. S, 32 W. Washington : 
at Chicago 2, Illinois 4 
' 
Enclosed is $_— . Please send me POSTPAID $ 
CLASSROOM Sets (1000 Pes.) with 4 books, $10 1 
: ' 
___.236 Pc. Introductory Size Sets at $3 1000 piece CLASSROOM SET $10 
NAME___ GRADE . 1000 construction pieces in heavy duty storage case 
scncct ; with removable compartments. Also FOUR 16 page 
7 ; lavishly illustrated IDEA BOOKS. 
ADDRESS an ; 
' 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SIZE 53 












Is counting on 


YOU to 





PLAY SAFE THIS YEAR 








y How JOCKO 
Helps Our 


PRIMARY 
READING PROGRAM 


Olive Mary Stewart 


Teacher, Grades 1-2, 


New Westminster, British Columbia 





P pice: is a little toy monkey with 
a mischievous grin and a versa- 
tile personality. I bought him in 
a moment of weakness at a fair, 
presented him to my first and sec- 
ond grade in September, and asked 
the children to suggest a name. 
We decided on * Jou ko.” 

Suspended by a colored string, 
he hangs on our blackboard and 
greets us every morning. I print 
his message in colored chalk, and 
the children always look up as they 
come in to read what he says. 

He’s a helpful creature and takes 
delight in introducing a new word 
which the first-graders will meet in 
their basic reader that day. One 
day he had in his hand a tiny ball 

stuck on with gummed tape 
and his greeting was: 

“Good morning, children. 

See my ball. 

It is a little ball. 

It is red. 

Do you like my ball?” 

Since we were just learning to 
recognize the ball, it 
printed in different colored chalk 
to draw attention to it. First we 
read the silently; then one 
child read aloud and another child 
came up and framed the word ball. 

Sometimes Jocko wants the chil- 
dren to master a hard word. Help 
was a stumbling block in our read- 
ers, 30 Jocko came to the rescue 
For several mornings he was in a 
“helpful” mood. One day he wore 
a little apron and had a tiny brush 
in his hand. He cheerfully “said,” 

“Look at me, girls and boys 

I help Mother work. 

See Jocko help Mother.” 


word was 


story 











We examined the underlined 
words, discovered the short sound 
of i, and made a list of new words 
from fit ibstituting other con- 
sonants in fient of i! 

The “Jocko Storis 
the chilaren 
phrase drill, 
blackboard brush along to i 
quick reading of a pl 


have given 
tal Pract: in 
since } move ti 


} 
pene he 


leat 
then 
erase 't, and have the children te!! 
. 


me wh, tf WAS erased. 


j 





sentences always begin with a capi- 
tal letter and end with a period. 
The morning greetings have helped 
to give the children a language 
background which has proved to 
be an aid in the composition of 
their own stories. Jocko has con- 
tributed a great deal toward the 
establishment of a friendly, busy 
class atmosphere. Early in the 
year, I drew with colored chalk six 
Jocko faces on a section of our 





dren work. If some child is dis- 
turbing the class, I put a teardrop 
on the Joc ko face for his table. At 
the end of the week we count the 
tears and see which table has the 
happiest Jocko. The children who 
have kept their Jocko with the least 
number of tears are rewarded with 
a cooky. How the children try to 
keep their own Jocko looking smil- 
ing and dry-eyed! And how excit- 
ed they are when they count the 





The ¢ 


through obsoavation, that Jocko’ 


eazrned too blackboard—one face for each of 


our six large tables where the chil- 


ids ' is ‘ 
tildren have tears on Friday afternoon! Jocko 


is a real part of our class. 





... tailored to the needs of the 


UNGRY TEENS! 


Just giving the hungry teen-ager 
enough food to satisfy his or her appe- 
tite won’t necessarily satisfy nutri 
tional needs as well—the diet must 
supply all the nutrients required for 
this period of rapid development. 

Greater independence in choice of 
foods begins at this age. 
changes occur. Physical growth is 
rapid, and activity is intensified. 
Faulty food fads and poor eating habits 
should be guarded against. 











Emotional 
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Physical growth of the adolescent 
means rapid growth of the long bones 
with greatly increased storage of cal- 
cium and other minerals.! The amount 
of protein deposited in muscle and 
other soft tissues is also increased. 































Growth always requires energy, most 
economically supplied by fat and car- 
bohydrate. Minerals and vitamins are 

y essential to the utilization of energy 
“and to the growth processes. 
stance, thiamine is essential to metabo 




















For in- 





. vitamin D 














lism of carbohydrates. . 
is essential to normal calcification of 
bone. 

The chart shows how the protective 
foods can be combined to meet the 
nutritional needs of teen-age growth. 
Dairy foods are our best source of 
calcium and riboflavin . . . provide gen- 
erous quantities of high quality pro- 
tein...contribute fat and carbohy- 





One day Jocko’s leg was band- 
aged and his arm was in a sling! 
His story was a sad one: 

“Look at me. 

I can not run. 

I can not jump. 

I can not play. 

Oh, my! Oh, my!” 

We had a good drill lesson on not. 
How interested the children were! 

Often in our “Jocko Stories” we 
lock for words that start or end 
with the same consonant and circle 
them with colored chalk. Jocko 
realizes that first-graders require 
lots of practice in recognition of 
initial and final consonants. 

One winter day we were learn- 
ing about the short sound of the 
vowel i. Jocko had on a scarf and 
a pair of mitts which I made from 
a scrap of flannel. The children 
laughed at his greeting: 

“Good morning, girls and boys 
It is a cold day. 

See my funny new mitts. 
They just fit me.” 


| 111 NORTH CANAL STREET * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 














The nineteen Glial drate in a form not available from 
that all nutrition statements in other foods... supply important quan- 
the advertisement have been tities of pre-formed vitamin A and of 
found acceptable by the Council 7 . : : 

on Foods and Nutrition of the 7 thiamine ...and other essential nu- 


American Medical Association. ° trients as well. 


One to one and one-half quarts of 
miik, or its equivalent in other dairy 
foods —cheese, ice cream and butter—are 
recommended for inclusion in the daily 
diet of the rapidly growing teen-ager. 





Stearns, G. The human requirement of 
calcium, phosphorus, and magnesium. J. 
2) Am. Med. Assn. /42:478, (Feb.) 1950. 








Since 1915... the National 
Dairy Council, a non-profit 
organization, has been de- 
voted to nutrition research 
and education to extend the 
use of dairy products, 


iONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
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The Patchwork Kilt 


(Continued from page J. 


tam-o shanter,’ 
And he gave it 


“Here's my fine 
said Cousin Christie 
to Biddie 

My bonny necktie 


said Uncle 


Melvor 

My nice tea cozy said Aunt 
Bluebell 

My warm shaw! said Aunt 
Margaret 






» = after year in thousands of 
America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 


tested “Cleanliness Game’”’ 


parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the pupils’ inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and good grooming 
increases surprisingly. Pupils have a real 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 


scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
material for your classes with the coupon 


below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
for posting in 
with space for 
gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 
—gtickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 

d “caution’’; red stickers 
Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a good week’s record. Be sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 


Wall Chart-—-20” x 26” 
your classroom. The chart 
40 names 


stickers to indicate 
to indicate “‘Stop!”’; 


material for your class. 


“My waistcoat said Unck 
Fergus. 
“My doll dress said Cousin 
Bunty 
My jacket * said Little Gillies 


“Thank vou so much,” said Biddie 


“But what are they for 


My goodness!” said Aunt Cluny 
To make you a patchwork kilt, 

of course to dance at the fair!” 
Oh. how busy the Biddlewees wer: 


after that! 





Snip, snip, 


Snip, went the scissors. 
TD. « 

Stitch, 
stitch, stit h. 

Sew, sew, sew. . 


went the needles. Stitch, 
. in went the hems, 
in went the pleats, on went the but- 
tons 

Hush, hush 
ing everything flat and neat. 

Such a hustle and a bustle in that 
household! Then the patchwork kilt 


was done 


went the iron, press- 


THE Ivory 
Inspection Patrol 
u Game’ 




















ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 





for___ students. 


TEACHER'S NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


CiTY OR TOWN 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. X, P. 0. BOX 599 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 
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STATE 


This offer good only in United States, its possessions, and in Canada. 


| 
| 
i 

eee eee ee 





INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 


PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child’s 
score. These sheets link good grooming 
with school and home. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child’s progress in clean- 
liness habits. 


j 








And off went the Biddlewees to the 
fair, with 2 hop, and a skip, and a 
jump. 

The fair was such a wonderful, ex- 
citing place to be. 

There were contests and bicycle 
races for the grownups. 

There were balloons and currant 
buns for the children. . . and a merry- 
go-round to ride on! 

Last of all came the dancing. But 
Biddie was frightened when her turn 
finally came to get up on the wood- 
en platform. And she couldn’t dance 
a step! 

“Dance, lass,” called Aunt Ellen ens 
couragingly. 

“Go on, 
Gowan. 

Biddie looked down at the people 
below. She looked at her patchwork 
kilt, all pieced together with her rel- 
atives’ birthday presents. 

“There is Cousin Christie’s tam- 
o’-shanter,” she thought. “Uncle 
Mclvor’s necktie. Aunt Bluebell’s 
tea cozy. Aunt Margaret’s shawl 

Uncle Fergus’ waistcoat. ° 
Cousin Bunty’s doll . Little 
Gillies’ jacket.” 

Biddie blinked back the tears. 
There was a lot of love and kindness 
stitched together in that patchwork 
kilt. . . and somehow it made Biddie 
feel real strong and brave. 

“Try, try, try. * sang Father’s 
bagpipes. 

“Aye, Father,” said Biddie. “TI will 
dance my very best!’ And she looped 
her arms, and tossed her head, and 
listened for the music. 

Then tip-tap-tap went her tiny toes 
. . » Swish-swish-swish went her patch- 
work kilt hum-sigh-hum went her 
father’s bagpipes. Biddie pattered like 
magic over the platform, and her 
dance was light as any fairy’s. 

“Wonderr-rr-ful!” said Uncle Bruce, 
round and round and 


dance,” yelled Cousin 


dress. 


rolling his “r’s” 
round. 

“Perr-rr-fect!” said Uncle MclIvor. 

*Marr-rr-vellous!” exclaimed Uncle 
Donald. 

Oh, how happy the Biddlewees were 
that day at the fair! 

They shouted! They stomped! And 
they clapped and clapped for Biddie 
till the pink and purple mountains 
ec hoed bac k. 

Biddie whirled and she twirled, and 
she danced so well she won the silver 
cup, after all! 

And when she got home that day she 
took her prize out into the fields. She 
showed it to the horses, and the cows, 
and the pigs. She showed it to the 
ducks, and the geese, and the black- 
faced sheep. 

She showed it to Murdoch, her dog. 

Then Biddie put her silver cup on 
the mantel so that all the Biddlewees 
could see it. 

“Hurray for our bonny wee las- 
sie!” they cried. For the Biddlewees 
were a stick-together sort of family. . . 
and when they were glad, they were 
glad together! 


Papa Mike’s Family Truck 
Continued from page 31) 


When the lunch was completed, six 
little Webbs climbed into the back of 
the truck, with their bathing suits and 
blankets and towels. Mama Mike 
climbed in front, and Papa Mike 
handed her the two babies. Then he 
climbed in beside her. Papa Mike 
stepped on the starter, and the Webb 
family truck moved out into the street. 

“Ray for Papa Mike,” the neigh- 
bors cheered. “Rah, rah, rah!” 

“It's a mighty good old truck,” 
Papa Mike said happily as they head- 
ed for the beach. “A mighty good old 
truck,” 











Molly Mantis 


(Continued from page 39) 


egg whites. In this nest she laid het 
tiny eggs. The nest then became 
hard, to protect the eggs. Mr. Silver 
pointed out that Molly had left a tiny 
passageway by which the young man- 
tes could leave the eggs when they 
hatched. 

The children watched the nest care- 
fully, and at last the little insects be- 
gan to leave the eggs. Just after 
hatching, they formed a cluster be- 
neath the nest, but soon each mantis 
had ieft the skin that enclosed him. 
The tiny 
and they began to search for food. 

The children were sad 
Molly weak and 
died, but they were kept busy feeding 
Soon the tree branch 
was covered by the 
The boys 


worms to feed the babies. 


bodies grew larger at once, 


because 
soon became very 
her children. 
growing mantes. 
brought flies and meal- 
Mr. Silver 
ylaced a banana inside a glass, and 
ruit flies gathered. These were soon 
aten by Molly’s children. 

At last the mantes were too 
and too hungry to keep in the school 
oom. One day Mr. Silver and the 
children walked back to the woods, 
urrying a large jar filled with praying 
They opened the jar, and 
oon all the insects had disappeared 
n the tall grass or among the tree 
leaves. 

As they walked back along th 
woods path, Sally said, “I’m sorry ws 


larg 


antes, 


won't have any more pets to feed, but 
I’m sure the mantes will be happier 
in the woods.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Silver. “And one 
day perhaps you may find one of 
Molly’s grandchildren sitting on the 
very stump where we found her.” 

Ted laughed, and then predicted, 
‘She'll probably be cleaning her an- 
tennae, just as Molly was.” 


Helpful A-V Material 


Billy’s Useful Insects 
l'ompkins Films, 960 
Los Angeles 46. 

Insects and Their Ways, “Plants, Ani- 
mals, and Insects Series” (filmstrip, 
color Educational Services, 1730 
Eve St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
he Praying Mantis (film, b & w, and 
color), Hollywood Film Enterpris- 
es, Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28. 


film, color 
Larrabee St., 


Mabel Goes to the Fair 


Continued from page 31) 


behind Mabel’s fat sides. “I’ve an 
idea, men,” he said. “Let’s take 
Mabel, too. She can look after all 
the youngsters while their mothers ar 
winning blue ribbons!” 

It happened so suddenly Mabel | 
didn’t have time to be surprised. First 
thing she knew she was on her way to 
the State Fair! 

As they 
trailer, Felicity the Third sighed with 
relief. “I’m glad they provided me with 
a nursemaid for Alfonso. I'll be so | 
busy at the fair I won’t have much 
time fer him.” 

Mabel refused to let 
snooty attitude dampen her 
She was going to a State Fair! She 
would see the blue-blood cattle and | 


bounced along in the big 


I elicity ’s 
spirits 


the big crowds, hear the noises and 
the music, and play with the pedi 
greed babies! 

From the very first 
they unloaded at the big stock barns 
the fair was thrilling! Mabel could 
hear the music from the merry-go- 


minute wher 


round and see the rodeo parades. She 
had a straw-lined stall at the end of 
the main corridor right next to the lot 








watching television. 
‘coming down’’ with something. Or, 
maybe they’re just not getting the breakfast 
they need to keep pace. Here’s how you can 
help your students build the better break- 
fast habit right at home—right where 


where the baby calves romped and 
played. 

Mabel looked after the babies, loved 
them, and even fed them while their 
famous mothers were busy with the 
Big Show. Thousands of people 
stopped to look at the frisky little 
Jim, the man who fed and 
watered her, often patted Mabel’s 
sleek sides and said, “You deserve a 
prize, too, Mabel.” 

Mabel just smiled. All she was 
good for was being a nursemaid. But 
she did so wish she could do some 


thing to make Mr. Bob proud of her! 


calves. 





The day to award prizes finally ar- 
rived. People crowded into the huge 
barn. 
bunches and talked in whispers. Men 
took pictures with cameras that made 
blinding flashes. Then Mabel heard 
Felicity’s name called. 

“Alfonso!” Mabel called. “Your 
mother has won first prize again!” 

Alfonso kicked his heels and strut- 
ted among the other calves. Mr. Bob 
beamed with pride as he pointed out 
Alfonso to a photographer. Of course 
they would want pictures of Felicity 
the Third and her son, Alfonso! 


Judges got together in little 








“And who is this?” the photogra- 
pher asked, pointing to Mabel. 

Mr. Bob was called away just then, 
so Jim, the stall keeper, talked to the 
man instead. But Mabel was too busy 
with her babies to listen. 

Early the next morning Mr. Bob 
loaded Felicity and Alfonso and 
Mabel into the trailer for thé ride 
back home. Felicity stuck her nose 
into the air and would hardly look at 


Mabel. Then just as they started to 
leave, someone yelled, “Hey, Mr 
Bob!” It was Jim, the stall keeper 


Continued on page 114) 








Why do some students give you 
‘TROUBLE in the morning? 


Maybe some of your little ‘‘trouble 


most school problems begin. 


Ulleggs of Battle Creek 


“Breakfast is our business” 





makers” are staying up too late nights 
Maybe some are 





fast... 





More than 3,000,000 children have played 
Kellogg’s Early Bird Breakfast game 


After ten or more hours without a bite of nourishment 
your students need a complete balanced breakfast to get 
the most out of your instruction. Kellogg’s EARLY BIRD 
BREAKFAST game puts FUN into eating a good break- 
makes your students brighter, easier to manag 
throughout the morning. 
KELLOGG'S EARLY BIRD BREAKFAST 
KIT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 

You get full-color wall charts, individual scoring cards, 
badges, everything you need to solve these mid-morning 
school problems right at the breakfast table. Send for your 
freee EARLY BIRD BREAKFAST kit today. Use the 
handy order blank on page 116! 
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SPRINGBOARD TO LEARNING 


Picture Progress 


The First Educational Comic Type Magazine 
Published Exclusively for Elementary 


. ee 
GRADE SCHOOL STUDENTS h Bicone. 


| Progress 


This new teaching aid is now widely accepted and 
approved by school authorities. Picture Progress 
is prepared under the careful supervision of lead- 
ing educators and qualified experts. It integrates 
the social studies, sciences and language arts by 
means of the reading medium most popular with 
children. 


Picture Progress was first introduced into the 
schools just a year ago. Both teachers and students 
received it with unbounded enthusiasm. A nation- 
wide survey of last year’s teacher-subscribers 
brought hundreds of glowing tributes. These are 
just a few of their comments: 


“T like Picture Progress because the children en 
, 








joy reading them and read so willingly. I wish 
there were more at this level 


This Year's Schedule of 
Subjects: 
: September The Story of Flight 
ms Oct. The Meaning of Elections 


It is colorful, easy to read, and children quickly 
grasp the meaning of the various topics.’ Louis Pasteur 


The stories are told through both words and pic- 
tures. The morals of the stories are good 


We like the way it helps us /Jearn new words 
The method of owing pronunciation is excel 


November 


“I like the illustrated stories and the quizzes Dec. The Star Spangled Banner 
‘ 8 sil py e hallenge t« 1 3 
just a well. They ar a challenge » the child January 1954 in Review 
ability to remember what he reads 
Picture Progress serves as a visual aid in pre- February Alaska 
senting events that are taught as part of the cur- March Life in the Circus 
riculum 4 good beginning as a crusade against : 
the wrong type of comic prevalent today.” April The Cave Man 
May Summer Fun and Safety 











EDITORIAL FEATURES: 


Teacher's supplement with each issue, prepared 
by curriculum experts and provided FREE with 
every group subscription us that it 


PROVEN RESULTS 


Teachers who have had a year's ex- 
perience using Picture Progress tell 


e Stimulates curiosity and interest 
New terms define nd spelled phoneticall 
” , ' on — » a e Provides basis for classroom pro}- 


ects 
Large clear print ir easy-to-read upper and : 
lower case letters ¢ Supplements texts with more recent 
material 
Each issue checked for accuracy by experts. ¢ Encourages outside reading 


Provides happier leart.ing 
Fach issue tested for readability for intermediate 


and upper elementary grades 


Arouses reluctant readers 


* Answers the “bad” comic book prob- 
Art work and color designed for eye-ease and lem 


; 


go taste 

, SUBSCRIPTION PROCEDURE 
addition to the main stor pach 1 o air 

ens ~ . : a ae en _ Picture Progress is published monthly 

special teatures such Ss picture quizzes and 


from Septembcr through May. It is 
available ONLY on a _ subscription 
basis for classroom groups. The cost 
may be paid by the pupils or schools 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISORS A FREE copy is sent to teachers with 


each issue of group subscriptions of 10 


vocabulary-building crossword puzzles 


or more 


HELEN BUNKER, Lincoln School, Hammond, In- 

diana The rates, which have been kept low 
so that no child need be denied the 

DR. JEANNE CHALL, Assistant Professor, Dept. of educational benefits of Picture Prog- 

Educati« City College of New York ress, are as follows 


DR. AMO Dt 


ent, Portian 


BERNARDIS, Assistant Superintend- 


Public Schools, Portland, Oregon Per subscription 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Bureau of Elementary 20 or more subscriptions 78 
Education, California State Dept. of Education, Sac 4 to 19 subscriptions 80 
ramento, California | to 3 subscriptions $1.00°* 
LILLIAN D. MARTIN, Center School Trumbull "Please enclose full payment with 
Conn order if for 3 subscriptions or less 
DR. F. DEAN MC CLUSKY, Associate Professor of The first issue of the new 1954-55 se- 
tA University of Califernie, Loe Angeles ries of Picture Progress The Story 

f Flight is now on the press. To 
DR. W. A. WITTICH, Director, Bureau of Aud void possible disappointment, we sin- 
Visual Instruction, Univer y of Wisconsin, Madisor erely urge you to send in your group 
W isc subscription without delay 


PICTURE PROGRESS Dept. A-9 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Picture Progress, Dept. A-9 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enter subscriptions to Picture Progress for the 1954-55 
¢.hool year and ship each issue, as published, direct to name and address 
Lelow. 


I enclose $ Bill me later. 


] Renewal NEW subscription 
Send sample copy 
Name 
Teacher or Pr al 
School Grade 
School Address 
City or Post Office Zone State 
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First Steps on the Road to Reading 


(Continued from page 58) 


comprehension, I would either have 
put the book down as being too diffi- 
cult for them, or I would have substi- 
tuted my own for the author's words. 
Today such destruction of literary 
values would leave me numb with 
shox k! 

From Johnny Crow’s Garden we 
proc eeded to Johnny Crow’s Neu 
Garden and then to Johnny Crow’s 
Party, also by Leslie Brooke. It was 
indeed rewarding to see the children 
now acting out the dramatic events in 
Johnny Crow’s Party. Because they 
wanted to know exactly what each 
character said, we reread the book un- 
til many children could say the rhym- 
ing couplets from memory. 

This ls the Way the Animals Walk 
by Louise Woodcock was another of 
our favorites. Here again the children 
were encouraged to organize the 
events in the story in logical sequence, 
and to dramatize the acts that inter- 
ested them most. 

Another of our treasures was the in- 
imitable Robert Francis Weatherbee 
by Munro Leaf. We loved Prayer for 
a Child by Rachel Fieid; and ABC 
Bunny, Nothing at All, and Millions 
of Cats by Wanda Gag. We delighted 
in Chicken World by E. Boyd Smith, 
Little Toot by Hardie Gramatky, and 
Little House by Virginia Burton. Caps 
or Sale by Esphyr Slobodkina was 
unquestionably at the top of the list 
among the children’s 

Each new book, like every poem I 
read to the children, teased the taste 


favorites 


for more. The parents shared our joy 
when the children came home, as they 
said, “almost every day with a new 
story or poem in their heads.” 

What 
manner in which the children learned 
Whenever I reread a po- 
em, often appropriate to the weather 


pleased me most was the 
the poems 


or a situation in the classroom, the 
children would chime in to finish it 
with me. Or a member of the group 
would begin the poem and expect the 


rest of us to share it with him. In an 
amazingly short time the children 
memorized poems by A. A. Milne, 


Rose Fyleman, Rachel Field, Edward 
Lear, Laura Richards, Dorothy Aldis, 
Elizabeth M. Roberts, Vachel Lindsay, 
and many others. 

Every new experience is sure to 
bring in its train many surprises. And 
acventuring in literature is no excep- 
tion Almost from the beginning, 
the children showed as much interest 
in the title, author, and publisher 
of a book as in the story itself. Up- 
on the introduction of a new book, 
omeone would be sure to ask “Is 
Did the author 
make the pictures, too, oT does the il- 


this by a new author? 


lustrator have a different name?” 
[ was hard put to it to answer the 
“Where 


they wanted to 


pupils’ searching questions 
does the author live? 
know “Do authors and _ illustrators 
look like other people?” “How can 
we find out about them?” 

Once after I had written on the 
chalk board the titles and the names 
of the authors, illustrators, and pub- 
lishers of all the books we had enjoyed 
so far, I was told, “You forgot to put 
where the 
Why do they nearly always live in 


down publishers live.” 
New York?” was their parting com 
ment as the bell came to my rescue 
During the first two weeks, I read 
on an average of one book a day 
Through their experiences with liter- 
ature, the children broadened their in- 
terests, enlarged the scope of their 
ideas, and enriched their vocabularies. 
They became acquainted with liter- 
ature—prose and poetry. They devel- 
oped new standards of oral interpre- 





tation. They learned to listen, to 
think, and to express themselves free- 
ly and creatively. They learned that 
a good book is one of the most re- 
warding means of entertainment. 
Through their real experiences, the 
children further broadened their in- 
terests, and increased their stock of 
new words and ideas. And every day 
signs of growth and interest in want- 
ing to learn to read became more and 
more apparent. 

Every day during the readiness pe- 
riod, we enjoyed at least one exercise 
from Readiness for Power in Reading. 
During these periods the children 
built on the experiences 
they had had in pronouncing the units 
of speech. They learned to hear how 
words begin and end, and to recog- 
nize words by their spoken perception 
of the units in familiar words. Then 
when the children were ready for 
reading it was an easy step to recog- 
nize the units in the printed words on 


pres¢ hool 


the page. 

By the third week of October, two 
of my three groups were so ready for 
reading that we then went to work to 
learn to read. The third group con- 
tinued with readiness experiences. 

The words in their first preprimer, 
I was told, were as “easy as pie, and 
t’s published by Ginn & Company in 
Boston.” 

“That's funny,’ Donna said, “near- 
ly all our other publishers live in New 
York!” 

“Your preprimer may be easy 
enough,” I pointed out, “but what 
about your storybooks? You will want 
to read them, too, I am sure, without 
anybody’s help. What will you do 
when you come to big, hard words you 
haven't seen before?” 

“We'll learn them,” they 
me. 

“But instead of trying to remember 
all the words you meet, shouldn't we 
learn an easy way to work them out?” 
I asked. “Then you won't need to 
remember them.” 

By the time the children had fin- 
ished their second preprimer, they had 
also completed the exercises in Readi- 
ness for Power in Reading. They 
were then given their first book in 
the Functional Phonetics Series, en- 
titled J Can Read. 

“This book is really fun,” I was 
told, “because it shows you how to 
work out the words. It’s published by 
Beckley-Cardy Company and they live 
in Chicago.” 

While the number of cues for iden- 
tifying new words was limited at first, 
the promise of independence was there 
from the start. It wasn’t long before 
I was being warned: “Don't help 
me! I can work the words out with 
my cues. I know how!” 

Obviously, skill in word 
tion, like any other skill, does not 
come by chance. The twenty-minute 
period we had formerly devoted to our 
exercises in Readiness for Power in 
Reading was now being invested in 
learning how to work out new words 
independently We wasted no time 
in monotonous drill or tricky devices 
during these periods of creative learn- 
ing. As each new skill was learned it 
was put to use in reading our basal 


assured 


recogni- 


and supplementary readers, the daily 
news, our experienc ¢ charts, our sci- 
ence books, and of course, our beloved 
picture books and storybooks. So day 
by day the children’s power in word 
recognition was increased to keep pace 
with their ever widening interests and 
needs in reading. 

By the end of April, the first group 
were ready for Book Two in their 

(Continued on page 107) 






























MAGNETIC DOODLES 


You will have hours of fun with a 
magnet, for it can do many things. 
Collect lightweight objects that con- 
tain iron, steel, nickel, and cobalt. 
Test them to make sure the magnet 
will lift them. If the magnet will 
not pick them up, they are probably 
alloys or a mixture of other metals. 

For your doodles you can use a tin 
cooky sheet, a pie tim, or a tin can 
lid. Place it upright. The doodles 
are 1” finishing nails, %” light- 
weight washers, tiny bolts, pins, nee- 
dles. Sand them to get rid of rough 
edges and then magnetize them by 
rubbing one pole of the magnet 
across each object about 100 times. 
Go one way only. Place the object 
on the upright piece. You can place 
them in a way to make faces, de- 
signs, animals—almost anything. 

A game can be played by seeing 
who can place the ten objects in a 
corner of the cooky sheet first. 

It is also fun to put objects on a 
cardboard and run the magnet un- 
der it. Grace Gannon 


MODELING MATERIAL 


Do you like to model? You can 
create all sorts of things from a ma- 
terial made by mixing equal parts of 
sawdust, wallpaper paste, and water. 
If the mixture is sticky, add more 
sawdust. This is fun to use sometimes 
instead of clay. Joan Mark 





Under the Stars and Stripes — Alaska 


GIRLS and BOYS 


SCAVENGER HUNT 


Why not have a scavenger hunt? 
Divide the guests into couples and 
give each a list of things to find. 
Set a time limit so everyone gets 
back about the same time. A prize 
goes to the couple with the most com- 
plete collection. Then let everyone 
tell of his experiences during the 
hunt. 

Here is a suggested list of items 
to find. 

1. Piece of last Sunday’s paper 

2. Nail 

3. Post card 

4. A wild berry 

5. A pencil 

6. A stocking 

7. A frog 

8. A twig 

9. Three match covers 

10. A cover from a last month’s 
magazine Lois Loscocco 


A "YES-NO”" GAME 


This game can be played by any 
number of boys and girls, but it is 
the most fun when a large group 
plays it. Before starting, give out an 
equal number of ordinary roasted 
peanuts to each person. Set an alarm 
clock to ring in a given time. That 
will end the game. 

The players walk around talking 
to their friends and trying to get 
them to say “yes” or “no.”? Whoever 
is caught using either one of these 
words must give up one of his pea- 
nuts to the person who made him say 
it. The one having the most peanuts 
at the sounding of the alarm is the 
winner. Marguerite Lodge 








(7d: CAPTAIN VITUS BERING LANDED 4 
ON ALASKAN ISLANDS AND CLAIMED 
ALASKA FOR RUSSIA 









FUR TRADERS MADE FIRST SETTLE FROM RUSSIA FOR 
MENT, ON KODIAK ISLAND IN 1784. 
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O67: U'S PURCHASED ALASK!/ipag.: GOLD WAS DISCOVERED 
ALONG THE KLONDIKE RIVER AND 
THOUSANDS RUSHED TO STAKE CLAIMS 





LEFT AND RIGHT 


This is a game with lots of action. 
“Te” calls out such commands as, 
“Hop, left foot.” All the players 
instantly start hopping on their left 
foot. His next command might be, 
“Stand, right foot,” or “Kick, left 
foot.”” Just as quickly the players 
have to change to the new position 
or action. The player who fails to 
do so or who gets his “right” and 
“left”? mixed has to leave the game. 
The game is played until one is left. 
Then he is “‘it.” Rosalie W. Doss 


MOTHER HUBBARD QUIZ 


Mother Hubbard’s cupboard was 
bare, so her friends decided to help 
her fill it. Little Tommy Tucker 
brought white bread and butter. 
What did the others bring? 

1. Miss Muffet 

2. Jack Horner 

- Goldilocks 

Peter Rabbit 

. Simple Simon 

The Queen of Hearts 

Little Black Sambo 

. Peter Piper Elizabeth Merriehew 


BOOKS ABOUT ALASKA 


You will want to learn more about 
Alaska. These books are probably in 
your school library. 

Henry, M.: Alaska in Story and Pic- 
tures (A. Whitman). 
O’Neill, H.: Picture Story of Alaska 

(McKay). 

Tompkins, S. R.: Let’s Read about 

Alaska (Fideler). 




















PICTURE CROSSWORD 
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_< ee: 
I. You ano I. 


2 








6. Lerrie Boy BiveE Come : 
Blow youR _|3. Pag oF VERB To BE. 

7. we 

&. To Rule 





0. 


Il. Fool = v. 
2. MySeLF. 








10. AMALE 
Virginia Gifford 





The Riddle Box 


i, Which stars should 
be made to obey 
; : 
| game laws? ©] 
| - 

How many sides has a circle? 

' 
| a 
| , . . 
What can you place in your right 
| 


| 
hand that you can’t put in your left | 
hand? | 


What tree makes the best lumber 
for a kennel? 

What kind of turtle is fond of 
photography? 











BLOWING BUBBLES 


Blowing bubbles is fun on a rainy 
day. Make a soap solution by fill- 
ing a quart jar °s full of any kind 
ot soap flakes and adding 1 teaspoon 
sugar, 4 tablespoons of glycerin and 
a little water. If you don’t have any 
glycerin, vegetable oil or olive oil 
will do. Drop in some water colors. 
Cover the jar and shake vigorously. 
You may need to strain the liquid 
through a cloth. 

A soda straw will make a good 
pipe. Cut four slits about '” long 


in one end of the straw and bend 
them back. Now you are ready to 
blow bubbles. 


Tana Wright 
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MOVE THE BUTTONS 


Can you arrange ten buttons to 
make five straight lines of four each? 
When you have learned how, try it 
on your friends. Mertice P. Miller 


DOLLS TO MAKE 


This is a way to make dolls that 
is simple and a lot of fun. First cut 
a circle about 4” across from rather 
heavy colored paper. Then cut a slit 
to the middle of the circle. Now pull 
one part over the other until you 
have made a cone. This is the doll’s 
skirt. Tape in place. Cut a small hole 
in the top. 

Next you draw the top of the 
doll’s body in whatever position you 
choose. Color a blouse and face and 
color or paste on hair. Now stick 
the top part of the body into the 
hole in the skirt and tape firmly in 
place. Kathleen Watkins 








MAKING LEAF PRINTS 


Here is an interesting way to make 
leaf prints. Rub colored chalk over 
the back of the leaf. Moisten paper 
that has a slightly rough texture 
but wipe off extra moisture. Put the 
leaf on the paper with the chalked 
surface down. Press firmly. Then 
lift off the leaf and let the paper dry. 
Leaf prints will make a good scrap- 
book cover. June Gray 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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NOTES FROM Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

September and school once again! 
Back to school is always exciting, 
isn’t it, after a summer of fun and 
play? Before I tell you about some- 
thing that happened to Agnes, I want 
you to know about a contest that 
will be lots of fun. 

The rules are easy. Just write a 
story about the funniest thing that 
happened to you this summer, and 
draw a picture to illustrate it. Maybe 
your whole class could do this, and 
then hold ycur own contest, choosing 
five of the best ones to send to me. 
The address is: Aunt Grace, The 
Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
We'll be looking for lots of entries; 
and we have prizes for the five best 
ones. Oh, yes, the deadline is Sep- 
tember 20. 

Agnes wants me to tell you about 
her funniest experience this sum- 
mer. We had motored to the moun- 
tains for a short stay, and Agnes 
went fishing with Jim, a boy about 
eleven years old. She got so excited 
when Jim caught his first fish that 
she fell right into the stream! 

We'll be expecting to hear from 
you and to receive many, many 
stories and pictures. 

Affectionately, 


Phat Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

This summer we took a trip to the 
Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. I 
had read about them in my encyclo- 
pedia, so I was very excited to see 
them. 

Tommie Keller, Indiana 


We visited those same caverns one 
summer, Tommie, and they are ex- 
citing. I’m sure you had fun. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

We were in Maine for a month. 
We went fishing and clam hunting 
almost every day. 

Barbara Fletcher, New York 


That sounds like a wonderful va- 
cation, Barbara. 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Cotton Bag 
Sewing 
Projects 
Are Fun! 
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* 


‘4 hia ioe =< 
Order your me io. — 
copies of , 9 d 
FREE 


Idea Book 


today Coe 
This new 24-page book is 
full of ideas for sewing with 
Cotton Bags. It features 
the latest Simplicity dress 
patterns plus how-to-do 
directions for making useful 
household decorations, gifts, 
and toys. It tells your stu- 
dents how much fun — and 
how easy it is to sew with 
colorful, inexpensive Cotton 
Bags. Let this Idea Book help 
you plan interesting sewing 
projects — order your free 
copies today. (Limit 25 per 
class.) 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 76 * Memphis, Tennessee 








Teaching Can Be 


~ INDIRECT 


| 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Professor of Elementary Education, 
Lniversity of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


S° MUCH to teach, you say? How 

right you are! Too much to 
teach directly. But what of the 
indirect method? 

In a local history unit, for exam- 
ple, first emphasis needs to be laid 
on the Indians who lived long ago 
in your own particular community 
and, perhaps, are living there to- 
day. But each kind has made very 
many worth-while contributions to 
our country’s culture, and children 
need to know of and appreciate 
these contributions. What better 
plan for making their acquaintance 
than through the indirect use of 
the classroom bulletin board? 

Che accompanying picture shows 
part of a bulletin board so used. 
The local Plains Indians had been 

| studied carefully; the bulletin board 

| gave an indirect contact with neigh- 


bors to the Southwest. 
The materials used include: 
1. A wall hanging made from a 


ter in a department store. 

2. Colored pictures clipped from 
a wornout picture book (Fred 
Harvey's First Families of the 
Southwest) and a discarded maga- 
zine (Arizona Highways). 

3. Post cards received or col- 
lected by the teacher and pupils 
in their travels. 

+t. Viewmaster scenes of life and 
the Southwestern In- 


customs ol 
dians. 
5. A loan shelf of picture books 


and storybooks from the school and | 
| 


county libraries. 

6. A_ half-finished doll blanket 
woven by a Navajo Indian child. 

7. Small labeled samples of bas- 
kets and pottery made by various 
Southwestern tribes today. 

With ingenuity and very little 
expense, a similar bulletin board 
can be developed on almost any 
subject. Teachers with the 
lective instinct,” and pupils whose 
parents and neighbors give them 
access to family attics, basements, 
or storage closets 
| small) can work wonders, 





remnant found at a drapery coun- | 


*“col- | 


no matter how | 





Order Ipana’s low-cost Toothbrush Kits 


under Special School Offer/ 


“A wonderful way to instill good dental health!’’, 
Says one teacher. Dental authorities agree that one of the best 
ways to help reduce tooth decay is to brush the teeth right 
after eating. 


“Most appealing to the pupils!’’, another teacher tells 
us. Packed in bright red and yellow cartons, these kits make 
teaching toothbrushing fun! They are specially low-priced for school 
purchase, making possible free distribution to children. 


* ORDER TODAY! Kits are available in two sizes: Junior Kits 
(for children up to 10 years) include special child-size toothbrush, 
plus guest-size tube of Ipana. Double Duty® Kits (for children 
over 10) have unique, twist-handle Double Duty brush and guest- 
size Ipana. 


For a complete dental health program, order Ipana’s free ‘“Work- 
ing Together for Better Dental Health” teaching unit. 


See Coupon Section and advertisement page 101. 


Educational Service Dept. Bristol-Myers Products Division, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza » New York 20, N.Y. 


Ipana “Junior Toothbrush Kits,” available only in lots of 20: 
(20 brushes with 20 tubes of Ipana) @ $2 per lot = $ 


‘No. of lots 


“Double Duty Toothbrush Kits,” available only in lots of 20: 
(20 brushes with 20 tubes of Ipana) @ $3 per lot = $— 





No. of lots 


Make checks payable to Bristol-Myers Company 
C) Check Enclosed [) Money Order Enclosed 


Available in Continental United States Only (PLEASE PRINT) 
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TEACH THEM TOOTHBRUSHING 
WITH THEIR OWN BRUSHES! 


Educational Service Dept. - BRISTOL-MYERS PRODUCTS DIVISION - 45 Rockeveller Plaza « New York 20 
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New craft material: Denni- 
immed Crepe Paper. 
For art 
decorations, gift-making. 


Dennison. 


Manufacturing Company 






classes, hobbies, 
















Framingham, Massachusetts 
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“Jom s sémerica 
Three-level social studies reader 
for fifth grade and for special 
in 7th and &th grades. 





LOWER LEVEL 
For children who need third grade 
reading material 







- 1 oR . 
wry 
YS, == 
MIDDLE LEVEL 
For children with fifth grade 
reading ability 





— >\ 
3 
IS 
UPPER LEV 
For pupils with superior ability 


Three books, same subject 
matter, same format 


Write for information 


Cascade Pacific Books 


5448 47th, S. W., Seattle 6, Wash. 
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Esmeralda 
(Continued from page 39) 


differently. They have to lie in the 
water to swim, but they are up straight 
to walk on land | almost 
straight but I have to lie down to 
One day I 
was coming into shore when they were 
We didn't no- 


tice each other and | brushed against 


swim 


move along the ground. 


getting into the water. 


an arm The lady jumped and said, 
Oh! The other one said, “What's 
the matter, Kathie?” and the first one 
‘Maggie, I think Esmeralda 


Then she said in sur- 


answered, 
just went by, 
prise, Why, she isn't smooth and 
slimy at all She felt rough.” 

I was glad to know their names, but 
I didn’t hear any more because I was 
have told 


How do 


hurrying away. I could 


Kathie that | wasn't slimy. 


people get such ideas? My skin Is 
smooth when it is new, but it grows 
rough as I glide over the ground day 
after day 1 must feel as rough as the 
bark of a tree Few touch me to find 


accident, like Kathi 
gray-colored, but I turned 
with black and tan 
bands as I grew older rhat is so | 
lend in with my background and 
easily seen by my enemies 


out, except DY 
| was Dori! 


light brown 


| often drape myself over the low 
ches of a bush growing out of a 
crack in the rocks Sometimes | form 
om f the letters in my name, an “e” 
ran “s The sun feels as nice and 


back as it does on yours. 


But we snakes have to be careful about 


lying out in the oper It is fairly safe 
hear K thie and Maggi s house be 

suse they are different from most 
grownups They don’t squeal when 


they se¢ me, or chase tne They seem 


interested in me. Not many snakes 
have that luck 

It is hard on the 
past your head or hit you in 
Even 


children feel they should throw a rock 


nerves to have a 
stone 
the back Sometimes it hurts 


hen they see me peacefully sunbath 


r or ing about my business. I have 


slither into the water in a hurry 


hen that h ippens. That is why I stay 


near it when I'm not in it. I am able 
to swim under water, but unless I'm 
hiding or hunting I keep my head out. 


My food is in there toc I eat min 
nows | can sme them and track 
hem down as a hunting dog tracks a 
fox I also eat frogs I’m the only 
creature on earth who can swallow 
invthing larger iround than itself! 
My jaws are made to stre-e-etch 

Be ng a lady, | need a new dress 

w and ther I just shed my skin, 
nd there is a smooth new one undet 

tl [ slip out of my old one like 

would pull off a long stocking, 


holding the toc Only I have nobody 


to hold the end, so it takes me quite a 


while to w vile out Have you ever 
ee! r. my old skins lying on the 
vround or caught in a low bush 
Every summer new snakes are born 
Sometimes there are as many as forty 
snake bab n one family, and hard 
ly ever less than twenty-five. They 
take ire of themselves right 
whicl a good thing. Imagine 


r any other mother trying to care 


for forty babies at one time! 


Chere isn’t much to do in winter, 
it least not for snakes. We sleep un 
til spring Kathie and Maggie leave 


the river at the end of summer, but | 
don't know whether they sleep like 
me, or not, 

Perhaps you will see me or some of 
my children one day If you do, I 
hope you will remember to be kind, 
Now, it is time for m« 


The davs 


river 


and not afraid, 
to curl up for my long rest. 
shorter, and the 
cold for hunting. Good night 


are growing 
feels too 


or rather, good winter. 





Helpfal A-V Material 


Nonpoisonous Snakes in the U.S. and 
Poisonous Snakes in the U-.S., 
“Reptile Set” (filmstrips Educa- 
tional Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C, 

Snakes (film, b & w, and color) Cor- 

onet Films, Coronet Building, Chi 


1 
cago i. 


Snake s and Lizards You Should Know 

Nature Study Series” (film 
strip, color Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Snakes Can Be Interesting film), 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 
ti st treet, New York 17. 

Locomotion of Snakes (film, b & w, 
and color) Text-Film Department, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
W. 42nd St.. New York 36. 
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My Pupils Made a Navajo 


Hogan 
(Continue d from page 66) 


[The smoke-hole boards run east and 
west. They rest on the vigas, which go 
north and south and which we plas- 
tered into the top layer of bricks. 

Then came the fun of throwing mud 
up on the roof, higher in the middle, 
to give it The only 
store material used for our hogan was 
about “% sack of cement used around 
the smoke hole and spread over the 
outside of the roof. 

The earth from the inside excava- 
tions made excellent earthen benches 


a dome shape 


which we plastered at the same time 
we plastered the walls with natural 
shale. We used a creamy shale inside 
and gray shale outside. 

In our hogan-museum we keep our 
Indian drum, gourd rattles. 
belts, and figurines, and will keep the 


plan to make. Red 


clay papooses, laced into cradle boards, 


concho 
pottery that we 


swing contentedly from the vigas. 
We made a drum of a nail keg and 


a tire tube. Both ends had to be re- 
moved, for tone The rubber was 
lrawn tightly; then the rims were 


pounded down over the rubber. We 
painted it with Thunder Bird and othe: 
A bottle-washer cov- 
ered with a sock makes an excellent 
drum beater. 


symbols of rain 


made of tin- 
can tops, with nail imprints, and metal 
paint to resemble turquoise. Lacking 
solder. we through holes 


Our concho belts we 


strung wire 
conchos to discarded 
Buckles were cut with tin snips. 


ind strung the 
belts 
Plywood figures of Navajo men, wo- 
men, and children were painted in cos- 
tume. We made them on the order of 
lawn ornaments and sank 
the wet mud of the benches 
In November 1953, we said. as Na- 
vajos do when they have completed a 
Continued on page 114 


them into 


IYO Travel Contest SE} 


Ship; Automobile: or 
My Name is (if Mrs., so state) 
Street or R.D 

P.O. G Zone 


Grade & School (or other position) 


(NAMES) 





Please send me a Cover Sheet for the story of my Vacation Trip. I have been to 
traveling by [) Train; [J Plane; [1 Bus; 


Please send copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: 


1-9 
SCSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSCESESSESESESES 


THE PAYOFF 


Now You’re Home! 


Let your summer's trip put 
money back in your pocket! 
For brief stories of teachers’ 
travels 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


is offering $2,000 in prizes this 
year— 


81.000 
and 
81.000 


Tell about any trip you have taken 
this summer or at any time since 
November 1, 1953. Write only 1,000 
to 1,200 words. Envelope containing 
your manuscript must be postmarked 
not later than October 25, 1954. 


in Cash 
Prizes 


in Merchandise 
Prizes 


Who Can Compete? 


— 


. All teachers now in active service, 
under contract, or substitutes— 
in public, private, or parochial 
schools and in institutions of high- 
er learning. 

2. All who taught at any time during 

the past school year. 


3. All administrators, supervisors, and 
librarians in schools and colleges. 


4. All 1954 graduates of teachers col- 

leges and teacher-training schools, 
(With this exception: Persons who 
have received Ist, 2nd, or 3rd prizes 
in the Instructor Travel Contests of 
the past five years, 1949-1953, are not 
eligible.) 


$1,000 in 50 
CASH PRIZES 


First Prize $ 200 
Second Prize 150 
Third Prize 75 
Fourth Prize 60 
Fifth Prize - 45 
Sixth Prize —— 30 


440 
$1,000 


44 $10 Prizes - 


$1,000 in 
MERCHANDISE PRIZES 


These consist of 500 Merchandise 
Certificates worth $2.00 each— 
good toward purchase of any 
item listed in “The Instructor 
Catalog of Teaching Aids” or 
toward any magazine offered 
by The Instructor Subscription 
Agency. 


Send in the Entry Blank NOW! The 
Cover Sheet which we will send you 
in return gives simple rules and help- 
ful suggestions. 4ddress: Travel 
Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
MAGAZINE 


State 


| 


(ADDRESSES) 


















WORKBOOKS 


FOR SPIRIT AND HECTOGRAPH 
DUPLICATORS 


PRICE 
Grade Hecto. Spirit 
Name of Book Level (Gelatin) (Liquid) 
KINDERGARTEN FUN K $2.00 $3.00 
Outline picturcs of animals in humorous costume. 
ART DECORATIONS K-3 $2.00 $3.00 
e outline pictures for decorating i posters. 
RIN THE SCHOOL YEAR Ali $2.00 $3.00 


+a a TiC 
BORD 
ropriate classroom decoration for eac mot 
All $2.00 $3.00 
art 


App 
SEASONS AND HOLIDAYS 


Attractive pictures for seasonal 






, cratt work, 
READING READINESS P-P $2.00 $3.00 
Earliest training, drills, pre-reading essentials. 
§ CAN DO IT, PART 1 P-P $2.00 $3.00 
Likenesses & Differences, Completion, Separation. 
§ CAN DO IT, PART 2 P-P $2.00 $3.00 
Selection, ution, and Sequence drills. New 
PRE-PRIMER PART -1 $2.00 $3.00 
ute brownies, family unit. Color, cut, and paste. 
PRE-PRIMER, PART 2 K-1 $2.00 $3.00 
arm unit, toys, pets. Color, cut te, match 
READING SEATWORK A 1 $2.75 $3.00 
ssons in colors, their names, the family, home 
READING SEATWORK B $3.00 
Animals, what they say, illustrated prepositions. 
READING SEATWORK C 1 $2.75 $3.00 
Pictured action words, matching words & pictures. 
BEGINNING PHONICS, PART ¢ 1-2 $2.00 $3.00 
Beginning consonants b, s, m, f, c, d, j, t, h, g. 
BEGINNING PHONICS, PART 2 1-2 $2.00 $3.00 
Beginning consonants p, w. 1, r, n, wh, th, ch, sh, 
READING SEATWORK EXER. 1-2 $2.00 $3.00 
Independent reading, following printed directions. 
FIRST READING UNIT, PART 1 1 $2.00 $3.00 
Color, cut. match, piste. draw, write own answers. 
FIRST READING UNIT, PART 2 1 $2.00 $3.00 


Read and do 


activities based on animals, holidays, 
FUN WITH NUMBERS, BOOK 1 1 $2. $3.00 
Numbers 1-10 illustrated, practice writing them. 
FUN WITH NUMBERS, BOOK 2 2 $2.50 $3.00 
Practical problems, easy addition and traction, 
HAPPY HEALTH DAY -2 $2.00 $3.00 
Health habits taught by large pictures and verse, 
THE FARM 1-3 $2.00 $3.00 
A fine vocabulary builder with pictu stories, 
OUTLINE MAPS All $2.00 $3.00 
U. 8. puzzle-map & globe to make, Continents, ete 
MUSIC MASTERS All $2.00 $3.00 
Ten blank well-spaced music staffs on each page. 


(Prices f.o.b. Brookfield, Mlinois) 
Order Now or Write for Complete Catalog 


GEL-STEN 3". 


9014 BROOKFIELD AVE. 
BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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R 
FOR Berit 
CHALKBO ARD SEEING! 


Designed to reduce 
eyestrain by providing 
just the riaht contrast to the 

chalkboard. NEW, restful Alpha- 
site is a pleasing, golden ivory color 
contras*s with modern green chalkboards or 
conventional cholkboards. Cleaner, smoother, 
easier to erase. Regular and triple-size 

SEND FOR SAMPLE PACKET J-94 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 











ForaLittle Spare Time 


560° IS YOURS} 


hristmas Cards! 
with New EXCLUSIVE Chris 4. 
hres Yon 












You make more money oe oede ly 
with Cardinal because Cardinal gives your CUCL USIVE 
customers more for the money! 6 EXCLU- | _ Perequallzed 
SIVE Name-Imprinted Christmas Card lines Chvivimas Cards 
low as 40 far $1 .. . EXCLUSIVE new a0 ,oR $s} 
idea Gift Wraps & Curl ON ey - 
YARD at $1... EXCLUSIVE - | 
Assortment... EXCLUSIVE Stationery... | 190% PROFIT 
over 250 new $1 Gifts, other money-makers pot ay | ] 

> } 
CARDINAL PAYS YOU MORE! ) 
Cardinal’s EXCLUSIVE new “ Petite Gold excuse | 
Rush”’ $1.25 Christmas Card Assortment pays | Cafe Wraps € Ribbons 
you 75e per box—6CO.en SO bensel Makeup | — 
to 1S5¢e MORE PROFIT per box wit oney~ | 
Back Guarantee. Extra Cash Bonus. New ache” game 
Party Plan. No experience needed, Costs \ 
nothing te compare! Get surprise “Choose i 


Your Own FREE BOXES” Offer, 5 Assort- 
ments on approval, 35 Imprints FREE 







~ Yo > 






» 





$2 in Gifts offered FREE if you ac nteed by 
fast! Write on a posteard TODAY isekeeping 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. 44- covnanate OEE 
1400 State Av., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 





; APPLICATION 4.25 
25 PHOTOS I= 


Genuine Moen-Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 14, 
ilder 





Send good head and 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 





since 1898, 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0 La Crosse, Wis. 


Lalli 





Plays Aren’t the Only 
Thing 


(Continued from page 49) 


characterization on the children in 
role-playing or in a play rehearsal. 
She does ask questions and paint help- 
ful word pictures. “I hear a little 
boy,” she may remark, “but I thought 
I was supposed to hear a giant.” Or, 
“Fairies skip and go on tiptoe but 
would an angry woman whose flowers 
had been stepped on walk so lightly?” 

If the character to be interpreted is 
outside the personal-experience per- 
imeter of the child who has the role, 
the teacher can help by guiding the 
child’s train of thought. “If you were 
Daniel Boone’s wife, would you be 
able to go to the sink and turn on a 
water faucet? How would you get 
water for cooking and washing?” 

Rehearsals may seem to go slower 
when such methods are used. That is 
another reason why a background of 
role-playing is important. If everyone 
has had the experience of “being” 
a’ pioneer (pantomiming household 
chores, hunting for game, discussing 
the hazards of travel, dressing up in 
costumes that resemble pictures in the 
books, so on), the role-playing 
experiences will be recalled when a 
play about pioneers is chosen. 

Role-playing encourages accurate 
observation. The question, “What 
does the mailman do besides put a 
letter in the mailbox?” will lead to 
the additional activity of ringing the 
doorbell, requesting a signature for an 
insured parcel, collecting mail from 
a deposit box, and so on. “How does 
a happy child walk along the street? 
a busy woman hurrying home to cook 
supper? an old man? a girl in high 
heels?” are questions that will encour- 
age careful observation. 

You may not want a_ scheduled 
time for creative dramatics, feeling 
that it is better to give time to it when 
a situation arises naturally. Activity 
pantomime and role-playing are as 
much fun as any games. They enliven 
social-studies and literature activities 
and other classes too. Most teachers 
encourage dramatization in connection 
with reading lessons, but some of you 
may have overlooked the fun of just 
“being” Red Ridinghood on her way 
through the wood to Grandmother's 
house, 

Remember, it isn’t necessary to act 
out the entire story every time. Some 
stories have interesting characters but 
the plot is not easily adaptable to 
acting techniques. Every day that chil- 
dren have an opportunity to use thei: 
creative imaginations a good day 
for them—and for you. 


and 


1S 
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“First I give her the apple; later, 
I tell her I forgot my lunch; then 
she gives me back the apple.” 
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But is it fine? Do you know whether it is or not? And if it is fine, do you 
know how to encourage Henry and his classmates to keep on doing well? 
If you don’t know the answers you will run into trouble and so will Henry. 


Are you prepared to meet this responsibility? 


Whether you teach art full time or for a half-hour a week, you know 
that art education today stresses freedom, spontaneity, creativity. These 
are more than words. They must be practiced. Do you know how and why 
to use them in your classroom? 

We will show you how. As a full-time art instructor or classroom teacher, 
you need the world’s leading art education magazine. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 











In less than two years, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES has become a 
revolutionary force in art education. And why not? Its policies are laid 
out by a board of distinguished art educators and executed by a nation- 
ally-known editor, F. Louis Hoover, head of the department of art educa- 
tion at Lllinois State Normal University. Read JUNIOR ARTS & AC- 
TIVITIES every month. 


Hére's What Readers Think: 


“Junior Arts is the best art magazine for 


+ 


“A splendid magazine. . .since it covers a 


art teachers that I have known. . .Teachers wide variety of media and new tech- 
want to do and use practical things. . .” niques. . .” 

“I pick up ideas. . .it keeps me posted on “My students gain inspiration and con- 
media. . fidence thru seeing the projects of other 
“It has the best approach to handicrafts children in other localities, . .” 

and creative arts of any of the magazines “Wonderful — the best publication for the 


take. .. 
“I like it for its ‘exchange’ ideas. . . 


Here's what you get with JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


we classroom teacher who teaches her own 
°° 


art... 


The best and most advanced art education how-to-do techniques and educa- 
tional theories. 


Stories describing exciting new classroom experiments. 
Articles on the nation's leading art education programs 
Book and movie reviews. 


Latest information on new supplies and equipment. 


You need JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


every day. . .every class period. . .and you don’t want to miss out 
on the big fall issues! Don't be disappointed by ordering late. Reserve 
your September issue by SUBSCRIBING NOW! Save $1 by ordering 
for two years. Money back if not satisfied. ORDER TODAY! 





pe) Le 
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To JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
542 N. Dearborn St., Dept. | 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription for JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES for 
[) 1 year, $5.00 [] 2 years, $9.00 


Pe cee 


City and State .. 
piclninsehiilinlanamaiamdan enclosed. C] Bill me later. 
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Start the year right with the newest plan book! 





Teachers in all grades tried it, used it, perfected it before publication! 
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Illustration shows 2 PLAN BOOK pages. Actual size—17” x 11”. 


tue Instructor PLAN BOOK provides 


for daily, weekly, all-year planning — 


© 80 pages for daily plans 


e 8 pages for recording notes, 
inventories, reports, items 
you want a record of, 


Just check this list of 
tue Instructor PLAN BOOK 


the school calendar 
dates for reports 
the daily schedule 
the class record 


rank, marks, !Q or achievement tests 


for every child 


pupils’ addresses and telephone num- 


bers 


pupils’ attendance record 


emergency telephone numbers 
highlights of the week 


film and filmstrip records 


supply records 


meetings and appointments 
c»ecial duty and room assignments 


the weather 
special events 
holidays 
assemblies 
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cafeteria duty 

playground duty 

a record of trips 

fire drills 

lunch record 

milk record 

money collected 

textbook list 

record of maps, periodicals, reference 
and library books 

notes on new books, films, and film- 
strips 

notes on special units and activities 

workshop notes 

a seating chart (instructions for past- 
ing in are included) 

a calendar (instructions for pasting 
in are included) 
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tae Instructor PLAN BOOK is complete- 


That’s right—this brand-new PLAN BOOK for elementary teachers 
has everything. It is the perfect answer to all your planning problems, 
Tried, tested, and perfected by teachers, this book provides for record- 
ing much more information than any other plan book available. It keeps 
the information you want in one place right at your finger-tips. 


This PLAN BOOK will see you through the entire school year—it has planning 
pages for forty weeks of school. Easy to use, the size (8%” x 11”) is convenient 
for classroom use. The book has a sturdy wire spiral binding. Pen or pencil 
may be used. The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK is the one book that gives 
you a permanent record of the year’s activities in one handy volume. 


Single Copy $1.25 
5 to 10 Copies $1.10 each 10 or more Copies 90¢ each 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 
If you would like to supply each teacher with the new PLAN BOOK, sample copies 


will be submitted for your approval. Order samples on school requisition signed by 
school official 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsviILLe, N. Y. 





' 92 3 
| Please send me at once: ; 
St. Copies of The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK ToraL 
(Number) ' 

at $ ... POF COPY. Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders $........... § 
|Amount) ' 

: include my subscription to The INSTRUCTOR ' 
H One Year $5 [] Two Years $9 ; 
' Total Amount of this Order ------------ ; 
' Bill me, payable 30 days after shipping. ' 
: Except to schools, minimum credit order $4.00) C) Payment enclosed. : 
| Name — 
§ St. or R.D. NE a ee SE : 
+ P.O, & Zone — IN .nceniiame mnie ' 
rrr rriitiiTrirrrtrerereetertrretetertrttrttrttrttittittttttsttsthstehseshsehsesehshehskhkshseeseeseesefsfsesPeEeeee 











Happy Birthday, Binky Bear 


(Continued from page 32) 


Binky really noticed the rain. He and 
Sammy liked rainy days because there 
were so many things to do—jump- 
ing puddles, as Sammy had said; or 
pretending that they were ship cap- 
tains in their slickers. Not far from 
Binky’s house, a large oak had fallen 
across the creek without damming 
the water beneath. In their tree-ship 
over their creek-ocean, the boys often 
played for hours. But today Binky 
didn’t care much for the rain or the 
puddles, or the tree. He walked 
along without answering Sammy, who 
was jumping too rapidly to care. 

As they reached the school grounds 

Sammy happily jumping ahead and 
Binky plodding along behind—Mr. 
O’Possum drove in, bringing Paul and 
the two Raccoon children, Reba and 
Roland. 

“Hi, Sammy. Hi, Binky,” called 
Paul O’Possum, waiting on the side- 
walk for them. “Happy _ birthday, 
Binky. I brought you something.” 
Binky’s heart leaped. 
remembered. 

“Thanks, Paul. That’s swell,” Binky 
beamed as Paul handed him a square 
box wrapped in silver paper. “How'd 
you know it was my birthday?” 

“Oh, I remembered from last year 
when you had that party, and we all 


Someone had 


went to the circus, and I guessed the 
fat man’s weight,” Paul replied. 

“Yeah, happy birthday, Bink. My 
mother’s something in 
town,” Sammy declared. 

Shaking with excitement, Binky tore 
the paper off the box. 
picture puzzle of a big ship caught in 


getting you 


Inside was a 


a storm at sea 
Binky had admired in the window of 
Mr. Crow's game store! He had hoped 
he'd get it for his birthday! 
‘Gee, thanks, Paul. I car 
wait to work it. Let’s go inside; may 
be Mrs. Great Owl will let us start 
before the bell rings, and since today’s 
my birthday, she might let us finish 


the very puzzle that 


hardly 


it in our spare time.” 

As they raced toward the door, the 
bell clanged so Binky, 
Paul were barely in time to be first in 
line. Binky walked to his seat clutch- 
ing the puzzle under his left arm. 
When the roll had been checked and 


morning exercises were finished, Mrs 


Sammy, and 


Great Owl asked if anyone had some- 
thing especially important that he 
would like to show or tell to the class 
Of course, the first hand raised was 
Binky’s, so Mrs. Great Owl called him 
to the front of the room. 

“Today is my birthday, and Paul 
gave me this puzzle.” Binky’s face was 


now covered with broad smile 

“That is a lovely puzzle, Binky,” 
said Mrs. Great Owl. “You certainly 
will enjoy putting the pieces together 
when you go home tonight.” 

‘May I work my puzzle here, Mrs. 
Great Owl; start it, I mean, in my 
spare time?” Binky pleaded. 

“Well. . .” his teacher responded 
“since it’s your birthday you 
may. However, I’m afraid there 
won't be much spare time today, since 
we must have most of our classwork 
finished before Mr. Pigeon comes with 
the movie of his latest trip.” 

That day’s lessons were the longest 
Binky had ever seen, although Mrs. 
Great Owl seeemed to think she was 


slowly, 


rushing. He knew all his spelling 
words—all except party, and when 
Mrs. Great Owl pronounced it, he 


remembered what Paul had = said 
about his having had a birthday par- 
ty last year. Mother didn’t even ask 
if he’d like one this tiine. No, all she 
could think of was Richie, the baby 
“P-a-r-t-e-y, no, p-a-r-t-i-e, no, that 
can’t be right . p-a-r-t-i-e-” 





“Pass your papers to the front of 
your row,” Mrs, Great Owl instructed. 
Binky looked at his paper, started to 
change that last word, then erased his 
change, and finally left p-a-r-t-i-e, al- 
though he knew it wasn’t right. 

When his group was called to read, 
Binky didn’t hear. He was thinking 
about the puzzle, and about Mother 
Bear who hadn't kissed him an extra 
time for his birthday, about Father 
Bear who hadn’t spanked him once 
for good luck, and about his baby 
brother seemed to have been 
noticed by everybody, although his 
birthday wouldn’t come for months, 

By recess time the rain had stopped 
and all the animal children dashed 
outside. 

“Can't catch me, even if it is your 
birthday,” teased Robbie Rabbit, who 
chased oft before Binky could turn 
around. 

“Can’t catch me either,” chorused 
the othe tagging Binky, then 
racing away before he had a chance 
to turn and tag one of them. 

After he had chased all of them un- 
til he gasped for breath, Binky stopped 
and leaned against the building. Up 
ran Bobo Bear, Binky’s distant cousin, 
shouting, “Let's paddle him, gang. He 
needs something to grow on.” 

“Yeah, he needs to grow,” chattered 
Carl Chipmunk, who was so very 
small that he had to climb up Binky’s 
back before adding a lick of his own. 

R-r-r-ring! For Binky_ wel- 
comed tne bell. At least that would 
stop the paddling. Actually Binky 
didn’t mind, though, since he was 
used to being spanked in fun. What 
if it did hurt a little at the time? It 
was part of birthdays 

After 
rapidly. 
Pigeon’s movie 


who 


boys 


once 


recess the day passed more 
Soon it was time for Mr. 
Mrs. Great Owl led 
her group into the auditorium to join 
he first part of the 
film showed an ocean with a ship on 
it and birds flying around. Binky re- 
membered his puzzle—the ship caught 
in a storm at sea. During the rest of 
the movie he thought about the puzzle 


the other classes. 


more than about what he was seeing 
In fact, he looked so surprised when 
the lights came on that Sammy Skunk 
laughed out loud, causing Mrs. Great 
Owl to stare at him sternly. 

The children filed back to their 
rooms for the last period of the day 
Hardly had Binky’s class got settled 
at their desks when the door opened 
ind there stood Mother Bear, holding 
the largest birthday cake Binky had 
ever seen. It had thick chocolate ic- 
ing, with white letters spelling “Happy 
Birthday, Binky,” and eight lighted 
white candles, waiting to be blown 
out. Behind Mother Bear came Father 
Jear, carrying Richie, who carried a 
long narrow box, tied with a red bow 
and real belis that jingled. All the 
animal children gasped with surprise. 

‘Happy bufday, ‘inky,” cried little 
Richie, jumping down from Father 
Bear’s arms and running toward his 
brother. He dropped the long nar- 
row box by Binky’s desk, and then 
gave Binky a real bear hug. 

“Gee! This is the biggest surprise 
I've had in my whole life!” Binky ex- 
claimed. Puffing with al! his strength 
he blew out all eight candles while his 
classmates sang “Happy Birthday.” 
your package,” prompted 
Sammy Skunk, as soon as the candles 
were blown. 

“Oh, yeah! I almost forgot.” And 
while Mrs. Great Owl helped Mother 
Bear slice the cake and count out 31 
cups of ice cream, Binky opened his 
gift—a beautiful archery set. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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How fast they fly to you from T.C.U. when you are 
disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine 


For more than 50 years teachers in every state and in 
Canada have found T.C.U. a true friend in time of need. 
Three generations of teachers know from personal expe- 
rience what we mean when we say “Happy Dollars.” You 
see, T.C.U. provides 10-Way Protection exclusively for 
teachers at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


The coupon below is our Only ‘‘Agent” 


That means when you mail us the coupon, we simply 
send you the facts and let you decide. You will never be 
bothered with any phone calls or personal solicitations. 

Figure it out for yourself and you will agree that 
T.C.U. must have more to offer you in protection, in 
fairness of settlement of claims and in speed of getting 
those “Happy Dollars” to you in time of need. 

No wonder so many teachers say the safest and best 
place for any teacher to be is “under the T.C.U, Umbrella.” 


Less Than a Nickel a Day Keeps You 





































































“Happy Dollars” to Arizona 
Mrs. Eltrabeth T. Allen, Mammoth 
“Il can't exaggerate the gratitude 
| feel toward your company, 
which for a comparatively small 
premium sends benefits starting 
with the first day of iliness. Your 
check literally flew to me 


“Happy Dollars” to New York 
Miss Mary M. Bovier, ithaca 
“Now that | have needed the 
assistance of the insurance, | 
appreciated the arrival of check 

by air mail.” 


“Happy Dollars’ to Massachusetts 

Miss Alice Carbonneau, Southwick 

T.C.U. is more than generous 
| filed a claim for surgeon's fee 
no confinement, but received a 
check including an amount for 
the short time | was confined, 
too 


“Happy Dollars” to tiinels 
Mrs. Frances Goulson, Chicago 


“I've never in my life received 
such prompt payment of a 
claim! Thank you.” 


“Happy Dollars” to Tennessee 
Miss Susie Bell Tyus, Memphis 
"| sincerely appreciate the 
promptness with which you han 
dled my claim, the check which 
was larger than | anticipated 
and the courtesy which prompted 
you to rush the check by air 

mail 


“Happy Dollars” to Wvoming 
Mrs. Christine Cassill, Lysite 
| am so grateful because | am 
a member of such a worthwhile 
organization.” 








in this “Happy Dollar” Picture! 


Think of it! While your dollars are buying less of most things, your T.C.U. Policy is giving 
more protection for your money than ever before. And these “Happy Dollars” reach T.C.U. 
policyholders quicker than ever—because every claim check is sent by today’s faster air mail. 
For your own peace of mind, for the protection of your hard earned savings, you ought 
today to make sure that you, too, will have “Happy Dollars” coming your way in time 
of need. The coupon brings you all the facts quickly and without any obligation. 
Why not join the ““Happy Dollars” group of Teachers under the T.C.U. Umbrella? Mail 


the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


122 T.C.U. Building 


INFORMATION 
COUPON 


Tey 


about “Happy Dollars” from T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. 
7.C.U. advertising Pt ei REE ALT) DT Re a ae 
has appeared in The 
Instructor every year 
ineeatiagwaee ; “rwer-srrs scesewes ; ee abbebeeceaeucendenes 
NO AGENT WILL CALL J 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


To The T.C.U., 122 T.C.U. Bidg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Without any obligation, please mail me complete information 
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Lands of the Midnight Sun 





English Norwegian Swedish 
Good morning Good morgen God morgan 
Good night Good nat God natt 
Good-by Farvel Adjo 


Hur mar ni? 
Jag mar bra. 
Jag tackar. 

Mitt namen ar 
Jag ar hungri. 
Vad ar klockan? 


Jag Ar trott. 


Hvor staar det til? 
Jeg er ganske bra. 
Mance tak. 
Mit navn er 


How are you? 

] am well 
Thank you. 

My name is 

I am hungry 
What time is it? 
I am tired 


Jeg er hungrig. 
Va tid er de? 
Jeg er traet. 


Yes. Ja. Jo. 
No. Nie Ne}. 
What do you want? Havd vil du have? Vad skall det vara? 


Det ar varmt. 
Det ar kaltt. 


De er varmt. 


De er kaldt. 


It’s hot 
It’s cold. 


If you were on a farm, you would usually refer to the animals in this way: 


(Continued from page 76) 


If you learned only a few words in each of the following languages, here’s probably what you would be saying: 


Danish 


God morgen 

God nat 

Farvel 

Hvordan har de det? 
Jeg har det godt. 
Tak. 

Mit navn er 

Jeg er sulten. 
Hvad er klokken? 
Jeg er traet. 

Ja or Jo. 

Nej. 

Hvad vil de have? 
Det er varmt. 

Det er koldt. 


Kat 

Hund 

Gris or svin 
Ko 

Hest 


Faar 


Finnish 
Hyvaa amua 
Hyvaa yotta 
Hyvasti 
Guinga-sina-voit ? 
Mina ollen terve. 
Kittos sinuleh. 
Minun nimi on 
Minulla on nalka. 
Mika aika on? 


Mina ollen vasy-nyt. 


Jo. 

Ei. 

Mita sina halvat? 
On guuma. 

On gylma. 


Gissa 
Koira 
Porsos 
Lehema 
Hevone n 
Lamas 


Cat Kat Kat 
Dog : Hund Hund 
Pig Gris Jeris 
Cow Ko Ko 
Horse Hest Hast 
Sheep Faar Far 
The similarity between the languages of the Scan- The written part of the Danish language has been 


dinavian countries is explained by the common ori- 
gin of the people. In some instances it is difficult 
to make a literal translation of some English phrases. 
Each idiomatic 
more 
say when speaking informally. 

In Norway, there are two languages: the lands- 
maal spoken by the people in the rural areas, and 
Their liter- 


two are so Sim- 


language also has phrases which 


nearly express what a person may wish to 


rigsmaal which is spoken in the cities. 
ature is written in rigsmaal, but the 
ilar that thev will probably merge in the future. 


changing in recent years. Formerly all nouns were 
capitalized, but now only proper nouns are so treat- 
ed. In writing, “4” is replacing “aa” because it is 
quicker to do. Several accent marks are used over 
“o” but all have the same meaning, including the 
umlaut and the acute mark. The “go” is used in 
printing whereas “o” may be otherwise marked in 
writing letters. 

The people in each country take pride in their 
ability to speak English. The words might not al- 
ways have the same inflection we would use, but 


their pronunciation is undoubtedly better than ours 
would be without considerable practice even if we 
tried to speak only the simple phrases on this page. 
Trade with England and tourists from English- 
speaking countries explain, in part, the Scandina- 
vian people’s interest in our language. 

The Finnish people also have comparatively little 
difficulty conversing and corresponding with their 
Scandinavian neighbors. Finland’s language makes 
more use of vowels, and every part of the word is 
pronounced with the accent usually on the first 
syllable of the word. 
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| B. F. Goodrich Free Teaching Aids 
‘ (1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL .. . for use with the 
? NOW! Two of Today's Most 


Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 

grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, : : 
Needed Teaching Aids 

JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM 


factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objec- 

tives; suggests approaches, procedure and group 

projects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rub- 
This 32-page, four-color cartoon 
book 
system of competitive enterprise 











ber is grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber. 
shows how the American - 
works and how each of us bene- 
fits from it. For Junior and Senior 
High School only. Accompanying 
teachers’ manual is keyed to text. 


TOMMY GETS THE KEYS 
This 32-page, 


book shows how young Tommy 
Johnson learns driving skills that 


four-color cartoon 


he will rely on the rest of his life. 
Tommy learns that sportsmanship, 
plus courtesy and skill, are the 
basic ingredients of good driving. 





For Junior and Senior High only. 














(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER... 
(Copies for every pupil in your class). 
The Wonder Book is an attractive, 32- 
page book of the cartoon type children 
love. Four-color drawings illustrate 
tire manufacture; how De-Icers work; 
how man-made rubber is produced; 
preparation of crude rubber for mar- 
ket; uses of rubber in automobiles, air- 
. . and many other 


Public Relations Department 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me the free teaching aids indicated j 
below: | 
[] WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. | 
Number of copies: | 

JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. | 

For Junior & Senior High only: Number of copies: | 
TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. ; 
| 

| 

| 

| 

a 





planes, the home . For junior & Semi-dr. High onty Number of copies: 


subjects pertaining to the story of 
rubber. Name . 
School 
Address 
City State 
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= A HAPPY, CO-OPERATIVE 


FOURTH GRADE 


Peg L. Stapleton 


‘7HEN school opened last year, 
our fourth grade plunged into 

a most satisfying group learning 
experience. In our social-studies 
unit, vocabularies stretched to elas- 
tic lengths. Even the typical bound- 
less imaginations of this age level 
could not express just what a rep- 
resentative in government really 
was or why democracy had any- 
thing to do with us, but we decid- 
ed to find out. 

The race for 

Enthusiasm led the group all the 
way, with sincere thinking, imagi- 
nation, and even inspiration fol- 
lowing close behind. 
Dictionaries? Yes, they were of 
great help to us. And the glossary 
in each book was religiously ex- 
hausted. We tackled reference ma- 
terials, searched through textbooks 
—and finally decided one thing: 
there’s nothing like a good “discus- 
sion pool” for sharing ideas. 

We looked for words, some new, 
some old but not really familiar to 
that 
T hese were 


learning was on. 


us, and some just interesting, 
needed investigating. 
printed on colored paper slips and 
distributed, one to each class mem- 
ber. Those who best understood 
a dictionary definition translated 
into fourth-grade style what they 
read. We held group idea centers 
for those who insisted that two 
heads are better—or the more, the 
better. 


We had a relaxed atmosphere in 
which ideas flowed freely. Each 
class member took his word as a 
responsibility. When an _ under- 
standing of a word was acquired, 
it was recorded, first in words, then 
by illustration. 

Words like freedom, 
honesty, understanding, share, co- 
operate, responsibility, happiness, 
ciwilized—once just printed words 
became part of our daily vocabu- 
laries. 

From here we used these words 
to explore successful living. The 
class developed together an idea 
that life required certain ingredi- 
ents before the search for success 
could be completed. And so devel- 
oped their “Recipe for a Happy 
Life.” See below.) With it we 
gained an understanding of our 
special needs, and an appreciation 
of the everyday privileges of life. 
More important, we realized that 
those around us needed the same 
consideration Learning how to 
help others meet their wants intro- 
duced a new feeling of satisfaction 
for a personal accomplishment . . . 
when we can 


success, 


which comes only 
help others. 

The sincere attitudes developed 
in this activity invited the group 
throughout the year to enjoy the 
benefits of a group plan: that of 


sharing the profits of co-operative 
classroom planning. 
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Get these 


USED by Thousands of Teachers 
EVERYDAY.... to Help Them 


Instruct and Entertain Their Pupils. 


Every issue of CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES is 
packed with Helps YOU need to provide a 
well-balanced education and fun program. In 
a year's time (10 big issues) you'll find the 
best works of over 500 authors and artists ... 


100 STORIES, covering 
and other subjects. 

100 POEMS, both serious and humorous 

50 PAGES TO COLOR or trace. 

35 PUZZLES ... 110 PROJECTS to make. 

60 SPECIAL FEATURES by educators. 
BOOK and RECORD reviews. 

PLUS 620 beautiful illustrations 


BEGIN THE SCHOOL YEAR RIGHT! 
Subscribe NOW for 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES, 
the Kindergarten arn 
Primary Monthly . . 
Written by authorities 
in child education 
and entertainment. 
Endorsed and high- 
ly recommended by 
school boards, the 
clergy, the judges, 
PTA’s. 


10 ISSUES 
‘4 


CHILD TRAINING ASSOCIATION, INC. Dept. NS 
111 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Many Class HELPS! 


science, history, geography 


BIG - 12'/4" x 91/4” 








Please start CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES with issue, 
I enclose $4 for 10 issues. 
Enclosed is $2 for SPECIAL Trial offer 

GROUP SUBSCRIPTION RATES (Specify number) 


Special [& 
i (2 or more to same address) $3.50 per year - 10 
<_ 


Trial Offer 
BIG $ 
6 ISSUES 2 


EXTRA if you order 
by September 15. 


issues each. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 










ZONE STATE 
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New Ditto Duplicating Workbooks... for use on Liquid-type Duplicator 


WORD STUDY 

Reading Readiness—Learning forms, Book 1 
—No. 40-1017. For kindergarten or reading 
readiness groups. Teaches likenesses and dif- 
ferences in pictures of well-known objects 
Repetition in kinds.of work, line drawing, col- 
oring, cutting, pasting 


Reading Readiness —Learning forms, Book 2 
—Ne. 40-1018. For older kindergarten or 
reading readiness groups. Wider vocabulary 
than book |. Gives practice in early reading 
vocabulary. After book |, can be used with 
only preliminary direction 


Learning Words—Primer Level, Book 1—No. 
40-1021. Develops basic vocabulary. Supple- 
ments any reading series. Self-learning prin- 
ciple. Used with only preliminary direction 


Learning Words —First Reader Level, Book 2— 
No. 40-1022. Widens vocabulary developed in 
book |. Supplements any reading series. Self 
learning principle. Can be used as independent 
work after few directions 





Learning Words—Book 3—No. 40-1023. For 


early stages of reading and writing. Pictures of 


familiar objects. Words in early reading and 
writing vocabulary. Coloring. Matching and 
using familiar words in new ways. Self- 
teaching 


The A.B.C. Book—No. 40-1001. For children 
ready to begin handwriting. Includes training 
to improve muscular and motor coordination, 
seeing forms and reproducing them accurately, 
reading written symbols 


Pre-Primer —Getting Ready for Reading—No. 
40-1020. Teaches association of words with 
pictures, names of colors, identification of 
numbers, short sentences. Abundant drawing 
and coloring 

Pre-Primer—A Book of Little Books —No. 40- 
1004. Based upon the child's immediate en- 
vironment and personal belongings. Can be 
used from the first day of school. The vocabu- 
lary has been checked against the Gates and 
Thorndike lists. May be used as a supplement 
to any basic pre-primer 





LANGUAGE 

Learning Language—Grade Two Part 1. No. 
40-2005. Practice for seven or eight year olds 
in writing words already in their vocabulary 
Changing singular nouns to plural; changing 
present verbs to past tense or participle; de- 
grees of adjectives ; making compound words 
Part 2. No. 40-2006. Uses 
tences 


in stories and sen- 
book, Grade Two 
Gives experience in writing proper nouns, sen 
tences Explains uses of 
letters of alphabet. Introduces quotation marks 
Learning Language —Grade Three Part 1. No 
40-2007. Continues from Grade Two books 
writing words alphabetically; abbreviating; 
homonyms. Continues capital letters and punc- 
tuation in statements, commands, questions, 
exciamations 

Part 2. No. 40-2008. Practice in correct usage 
and in writing letters of invitation, letters of 
thanks, addresses on envelopes, stories with 
titles, and poems 

Learning Languege—Grade Four Part 1. No. 
40-2009. Part 1. Study of synonyms, homo- 
nymns, antonyms, and word meanings. Ways 
of changing a word from a base form to other 
forms, and of abbreviating and contracting 
words. Expands the practice with capital let- 
ters into a thorough, well organized unit. Re- 
views the meaning of a sentence, includes 
practice in writing the four types of sentences 
introduced in the book for Grade Three. Con- 
tinues the experiences in using commas, apos- 
trophes and quotation marks 

Part 2. Ne. 40-2010. Builds on the correct 
usage included in Part 2 of the Third Grade 
book. Includes practice with many 
Introduces the meaning of a paragraph, pro- 
vides experiences in recognizing and in writing 
paragraphs Reviews writing letters, stories, 
poems, and addressing envelopes. Introduces 
the use of the dictionary and an encyciopedia 
Uses the words “noun” and “‘verb”’ with the 
children for the first time 

Learning Language — Grade Five Part 1. No. 
40-2011. Continues the practice with contrac- 
tions, abbreviations, synonyms, antonyms, ho- 
monyms, and arranging words in alphabetical 
order. Provides further work with capitals and 
practiced with prefixes and suffixes, and with 
subjects and predicates 

Part 2. Ne. 40-2012. After preliminary work 
with correct usage, gives practice in recognizing 
and in writing paragraphs. Reviews what has 
been learned about writing letters, and intro- 
duces experiences in outlining. Continues and 
expands the work with the dictionary and the 
encyclopedia, and gives attention to the parts 
of a book. It reviews what has been learned 
about nouns and verbs, and introduces pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 


words from first 


questions, stories 


words 
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Learning Lenguage—Grade Six Part 1. No. 
40-2013. Provides practice in using words 
effectively ; reviews, prefixes and suffixes; and 
helps children to omit unnecessary words in a 
sentence. Reviews the four kinds of sentences 
and studies the simple subject, complete sub- 
jects and predicates, compound subjects and 
predicates, and ways of combining sentences 
Includes a through unit on punctuation and 
introduces the use of the colon, the dash, the 
hyphen, and the comma used with appositives 
Part 2. No. 40-2014. Continues the work with 
correct usage, including double negatives. Re- 
views paragraphs, letters, and outlines. Sug- 
gests methods of. checking work. Provides 
further practice in dictionary work including 
syllabication, and in the use of an encyclopedia 
Gives attention to the parts of a book. Studies 
nouns, verbs and verb phrases, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and in inter- 
yections 





Stop night-time planning 


Learning Language — Grade Seven Part 1. No. 
40-2015. Reviews alphabetical order, pronun- 
ciation, prefixes, suffixes, and abbreviations 
Studies word derivation. Provides for recog- 
nition of declarative, imperative, interrogative, 
and exclamatory sentences. Gives practice with 
simple subjects and predicates, complete sub- 
jects and complete predicates, compound sub- 
jects and compound predicates, compound and 
complex sentences. Teaches how to provide 
variety in writing sentences. Reviews punctu- 
ation, including the punctuation of an outline, 
of compound sentences, and of titles used with 
the name of a person 

Part 2. No. 40-2016. Reviews correct usage, 
including the correct form of pronouns. Gives 
practice in writing letters, book reviews, stor- 
ies, and in outlining. Studies the parts of a 
book, and the use of reference books. Re- 
views the parts of speech learned in the book 
for Grade Six and gives further practice in 
recognizing and using them. 
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A Word Book For the First Grade—No. 40- 
1000. For mastery of the reading vocabulary 
of the first grade. These stories make use of 
this vocabulary as it grows. A valuable teach- 
ing and testing aid. 

Jack and Jill at School—No. 40-1010. A pre- 
primer. All words used are in the Gates List. 
Reading material in harmony with children’s in- 
terests. Affords necessary vocabulary repetition. 
Jack and Jill at Home—No. 40-1011. A prim- 
er. Follows Jack and Jill at School in style and 
content. Abundant opportunities for drawing, 
coloring and matching 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Holiday Hours—No. 40-1006. Second and 
third grades. Fills need for interesting reading 
material on holidays. Stories, test questions 
and picture coloring 

Trains, Boats and Airplanes—No. 40-1005. 
For early primary interests. For upper primary 
as interesting and instructive reading for inde- 
pendent seatwork. Large pictures for coloring. 


» 


r 
. 





Save hours in class and out 


Indians, Long Ago and Now—No. 40-1008. 
For second or third grades. Authentic,reading 
material and pictures. The vocabulary care- 
fully chosen. Illustrations for related activities 
are helpful to teacher and pupils. 





6 new Orv0 





The greatest teaching aids 


Learning Languages —Grade Eight Part 1 No. 
40-2017. Work with compound words, con- 
necting words, foreign words. Practice to main- 
tain learnings about capitalization. Study of 
complex, compound, and compound-complex 
sentences, and of the topic sentence. Review 
of punctuation and study of the use of: the 
hyphen in compound words, and in compound 
adjectives; the semi-colon in compound sen- 
tences ; the apostrophe in possessives and con- 
tractions; the comma with interjections, and 
to set off parenthetical words 

Part 2 No. 40-2018. Practice in maintaining 
what has been learned in correct usage. Writing 
of minutes, directions, editorials, poems, con- 
versations. Using the topic sentence in para- 
graphs. Classification of beoks. The Dewey 
Decimal System. Study of diacritical marks 
and phonetic spelling. Study of the parts of 
speech including work with compound adjec- 
tives, adverbial phrases, prepositional phrases, 
conjunctions, and interjections 


ARITHMETIC 

Playing with Numbers; Beginners’ Lesson in 
Arithmetic for the First Grade—No. 40-3014. 
Learning by doing. Developing foundation 
understandings and facts by using pictures. 
Associating picture groups with number words 
and figures. Writing figures. Counting. The 
numbers in order. Developing the easier ad- 
dition and subtraction facts. Common facts 
and terms of measures. Copiously illustrated. 
Self-Teaching Arithmetic Workbooks. An en- 
tirely new series. Emphasis upon self-learning, 
independent work, continuous progress, mean- 
ing and understanding 

Self-Teaching Arithmetic — Grade Two Part 1— 
No. 40-3018. Informal book. Gives experience 
in reading, writing, and combining numbers 
through 6. Comparisons, fractions, problems. 
Emphasizes teaching rather than testing. 

Part 2—No. 40-3019. Informal book. Gives 
experience in reading, writing, and combining 
numbers through 9. Meaning of subtraction. 
Comparison, fractions, money numbers. Em- 
phasizes teaching rather than testing 

Part 3—No. 40-3020. More formal book. 
Counting, writing numbers, comparisons. Ad- 
dition and subtraction combinations through 
12. Foundation for multiplication and div- 
ision. Fractions, measures, problems, tests 
Self-Teaching Arithmetic—Grade Three Part 1 
—No. 40-3021. Addition and subtraction com- 
binations through 15. Adding and subtracting 
two-place and three-place numbers. Founda- 
tions for multiplication and division. Measures, 
money numbers, problems, tests. 


Part 2. No. 40-3022. Addition: column, two- 
and three-place numbers, carrying. Subtrac- 
tion with borrowing. Measures, fractions, 
money numbers. Foundation for multiplica- 
tion and division. Problems 


Part 3. No. 40-3023. Addition: two- and three- 
place numbers, carrying twice. Subtraction of 
two- and three-place numbers with borrowing. 
Multiplication and division facts through 6. 
Measures, problems. 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic —Grade Four Part 1. 
No. 40-3024. Addition and subtraction of twos 
and three-place numbers. Addition of two- and 
three-figure columns. Problems. Place mean- 
ing. Checking addition 


Part 2. No. 40-3025. Addition: broken col- 
umns. Checking subtraction. Division facts. 
Uneven division. Multiplication facts. Multi- 
plying two- and three-place numbers. Frac- 
tions, problems 


Part 3. No. 40-3026. Addition and subtraction 
of four-place numbers. Multiplying and div- 
iding four-place numbers. Zeroes in multipli- 
cation and division. Long form in division. 
Checking multiplication and division. Frac- 
tions, problems. 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic—Grade Five Part 1! 
No. 40-3027. Addition and subtraction of 
whole numbers. Averages. Division by two- 
and three-place numbers. Multiplication of 
whole numbers by two- and three-place num- 
bers. Problem solving. 


Part 2. No. 40-3028. Addition and subtraction 
of whole numbers. Fractions: addition, equiv- 
alent, improper multiplication, reduction, sub- 
traction. Number system. Problem solving. 


Par? 3. No. 40-3029. Addition and subtraction 
of whole numbers. Multiplication of whole 
numbers. Fractions, decimals, graphs. Meas- 
ures of perimeter and surface. Scale drawing. 
Number system. Problems. 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic—Grade Six Part 1. 
No. 40-3008. Addition: in checking subtrac- 
tion, fractions, mixed numbers. Division: in 
checking multiplication, three-place divisors. 
Fractions : addition, equivalent, reduction, mul- 
tiplication, subtraction. Multiplication of frac- 
tions using division as a check. Number sys- 
tem. Problem solving. Subtraction of frac- 
tions. 


Part 2. No. 40-3009. Addition and subtraction 
of decimals, fractions, whole numbers. Deci- 
mals: addition, subtraction. Division of frac- 
tions and whole numbers. Fractions: division 
and multiplication. Measurement: areas, in- 
volving fractions. Multiplication : fractions and 
whole numbers. Problem soiving. 








NATURE STUDY 
Friends of Field, Stream and Forest—No. 
40-1012. For primary grades from upper sec- 
ond through lower fourth. Interesting stories 
about birds, frogs, toads, rabbits, squirrels, 
beaver, deer, bear, and other animals. Every 
story fully illustrated. Skillfully planned exer- 
cises to promote various reading skills. 
Animal Stories —No. 40-1009. For second and 
third grades. Fascinating stories about familiar 
animals. Provides training in reading to get 
facts, to understand, to follow directions, 

to enjoy. Beautifully illustrated. 

Birds —No. 40-1013. For second, third, fourth 
grades. Fourteen birds in pictures and stories. 
Identifies color, behavior, song. Questions de- 
velop reading skills as well as bird learning. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Ditto Lessons in Health and Safety—No. 
40-1016. For primary grades. Practical for 
health and safety programs; valuable as inci- 
dental teaching. Includes Fire, Playground, 
Vacation, and in-Public Safety. Positive ap- 
proach. Illustrated. 








Part. 3 No. 40-3010. Decimals: addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, meaning 
writing. Fractions: relation to percent. Graphs 
bar and line. Problem solving. Reasoning in 
problem solving. Rounding off numbers 

Self-Teaching Arithmetic — Grade Seven Part 1. 
No. 40-3011. Review of processes with whole 


numbers and decimals. Reading of meters 
Test in mixed fundamentals. Review of com- 
mon fractions. Measuring angles and lines 
Perimeters. Tests 

Part 2. No. 40-3012. Decimals: multiplication, 
division, fractional and decimal equivalents 
Percentage. Applications of percentage: profit 
and loss. trace discount, commission, interest. 


Graph: bar, rectangle, line. 





Gives you time for relaxing 


Part 3. No. 40-3013. Simple construction 
measuring angles, using a protractor, bisecting 


an angle. Areas: rectangle, triangle, circle. 
Test on mixed fundamentals. Review of com- 
mon fractions. Inscribing polygons. Practice 


in problem solving 

Self-Teaching Arithmetic — Grade Eight Part 1. 
Ne. 40-3015. Review of fundamental opera- 
tions with whole numbers and decimals. Square 
root and the right triangle. Review of common 
fractions. Volumes of rectangular solids. Lat- 
eral areas. Problems. Test in mixed funda- 
mentals. 

Part 2. No. 40-3016. Review of percentage 
Insurance, banking, simple interest, compound 
interest, stocks and bonds 

Part 3. No. 40-3017. Review of formulas 
Practice in using letters for numbers. Equa- 
tions, metric measures, ratio and proportion, 
similar figures, circle graphs, taxes, areas and 
volume. 










PHONICS 
The Directed Study Lesson in Phonics Series — 
No. 40-1050. Workbook lessons in phonics 
applied to reading. Drills on phonetic elements. 
Practice in applying in reading situations. De- 
velops independence in attaching words through 
application. Words from Gates and Thorndike. 


Phonics —Set 1). Use when sight work in phon- 
ics begins. Parallels chart and blackboard work 
of late first or early second year. Pictures and 
headings stress what is to be learned. 

Phonics —(Set 2)—Follows Set 1. No. 40-1051. 
Similar in plan and subject matter to Set 1. 
Designed for second year or early part of third. 
Phonics—Learning Vowels—No. 40-1048. 
For use after children have learned contents of 
DITTO’S Learning Forms books, Learning 
Words books, and the ABC Book. Contains 
varied practice so that exercises will be enjoyed. 
Phonics—Learning Single Consonants—No. 
40-1049. Similar in plan to Learning Vowels. 
Both books are designed to organize and extend 
children’s present vocabulary, and to teach 
methods of attaching new words. 
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Make teaching easier 
SCIENCE—SCHOOL & HOME 


For the midd‘e grades, to use at school or at 
home. The experiments do not require the use 
of a science laboratory or the help of a special 












pon 4 to 7, 16¢; 7 t0 12, 25¢. Any excess amount you send will be re 


save hours of lesson preparation. 
master sheet that makes 200 to 300 bright copies. Used 


exact grade and needs, 


by recognized specialists in teaching. 





science teacher. Much of the material can be 
assembled from a kitchen or a work bench. 
All of the experiments included have been tried 
by children and worked successfully. 

Simple Science Experiments, Book 1, No. 
40-3050 covers subjects such as: air, forms of 
water, capillarity, seeds, inertia, and gravity. 
Simple Science Experiments, Book 2, No. 
40-3051 has experiments with soot, fire ex- 
tinguishers, light, heat, sound, magnets, elec- 
tricity. 


ART 

How to Draw Better Pictures, Set One--No. 
40-5000. Helps acquire a graphic vocabulary 
by learning to make simple drawings of animals, 
birds, trees, flowers, etc. Presents simple draw- 
ings in a series of steps each one more difficult 
than the preceding one. For the early primary 
grades. Consists of drawings of farm animals 
and easy-to-draw farm scenes 


MAPS 
All States, most of the world. Ask for Map 
Catalog. 
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BIRTHDAYS 


wor birthday celebrations get a 
pretty little doll from the 
dime store and make a full skirt 
for it. Sew up the bottom of the 
skirt and leave an opening near 
the top of each side seam to serve 
Attach the skirt to 
In this bag put little 
Tins 
combs 


as po kets. 
the doll. 

gifts, individually wrapped 
books, balloons, 
are all good. Hang the birthday 
doll in a special place and over it 
put this sign which the children 


\“ histles, 


will love to read: 
I am the birthday dolly; 
My name is Mary Lou. 
I carry in my pockets 
A tiny gift for you. 
When a child has a 
he can come up to the birthday 
doll as the class sings or recites a 
birthday poem. The child closes 
his eyes, puts his hand in Mary 
Lou's por ket and takes out a gift 
while the rest of the class claps 
OLIVE MARY STEWART 


birthday 


his age. 


ryyvo RECOGNIZE children’s birth- 
| davs we birthday 
cake with candles on the date of 
his birthday 
dar which is drawn on the black- 
board from month to month. The 
child’s name is written above the 


draw a 


on our large calen- 


cake We licht the candles by 
coloring the flames with vellow 
chalk. Then we sing a birthday 


song and presto—a child beaming 
with pride. REUHAMA FOOTE 


ARITHMETIC 


O HELP my second-graders re- 
T member numbers above 10. 
I devised a game which we play 
as a group. On the chalk board 


& YoU are 
border for 


a cheerful scene for your bulletin 


looking for a fall 


your classroom or 


not set your class to 


board, why 
making these gay, animated, stick 
They are fun to do and 
Little in the 
way of supplies is needed for this 
project: construction paper, ad- 


figures? 


easy to assemble. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1954 


Teachers’ 


Hep 


ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, each on a separate 8%” x 11” 


sheet. 
| or sample. 


Put your name and address on each sheet and on every 


Address: 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


“ne Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except sea- 


sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected, 
We will pay three dollars upon publication for each article used 
and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing. 
Keep your contributions coming! 


ne 


1 drew a large square and divid- 
ed it into 25 smaller squares. ‘The 
class was divided into two teams. 
I would dictate a number for 
each team to place in the square. 
The teams would race to fill the 
If the wrong number was 
and 


square 
written, it would be erased 
that would have to be 
filled once more. We would then 
do the opposite, and as I said a 
number, each child would have 
a turn to erase the number from 


DOROTHY MASER 


square 


the square. 


TTHEN teaching volume meas- 
W urement in the second grade, 
I gather together quart, pint, and 
half-pint bottles and jars of var- 
lous shapes and group them by 
volume content. I prepare a large 
pitcher full of bright red water. 
Children are amazed and fasci- 
nated as they prove to themselves 
that the contents of a short, fat, 
half-pint square bottle will exact- 
ly fill a tall, round, skinny one. It 
is of interest to them to learn that 


nother 
Club 


it was a half-pint bottle or carton 
out of which they drank milk last 
year in first grade. I have seen 
them hold their breath when one 
child pours the fourth half-pint 
bottle into a quart jar and they 
realize that it is the right amount 
to fill it. CATHERYN WEIGAND 


NUMBER game that my first- 
A graders enjoy is one we call 
the “Lollipop Game.” They cut 
circles out of red construction pa- 
per and paste them to cardboard 
handles; then we write addition 


combinations on the lollipops. 
One child is chosen to go up 
and down the streets (aisles) sell- 


ing his lollipops, as the others 
sing the “Lollipop Song” from 


New Songs and Games, by 
Ethel Crowninshield Boston 


Music Co.). When all the lolli- 
pops are sold, each child stands 
and tells his number combination. 
If he has difficulty in getting it he 
goes to the blackboard and draws 
pennies to match his numbers. 


A SUNFLOWER BORDER 


hesive, paste, and colored pipe 
cleaners. Color combination is 
optional and so are size and ex- 
We liked yellow to re- 
semble sunflower petals, with 
black centers, white features, and 


pression. 





a little blue to give character to 
the eves. 

Make the face first, experi- 
menting to get the desired expres- 
sion before pasting. Yellow pipe 
cleaners make a pleasing contrast 


Similarly, we make ice-cream 
cones with subtraction combina- 
tions, and sing “Here Comes the 
Ice-Cream Man” from New 
Music Horizons, Book 1 (Silver 
Burdett ). VIRGINIA E. WILLER 


READING 


"Sg each pupil a large circle 
and a number of petal-shaped 
papers. On each petal is a word 
which the pupil is to read aloud. 
Each child gets a chance to read 
his words, and if he says them 
correctly, he may keep the petals. 
If he makes a mistake, the next 
pupil may have a chance to say 
that word. When all the words 
have been said, the pupils paste 
the petal words around the circle 
in sunflower fashion. 

You will find that the children 
enjoy making these sunflower 
words and attractive art work is 
done. JEANNE SIMS PEAREN 


ast fall when my first grade 

4 began learning. to read, we 
made headbands from roval blue 
construction paper about 4” wide. 
This was folded in half to hold 
feathers. Each time a child knew 
ten new words he got a feather 
for his headband. We had our 
vocabulary test on Friday and 
then the children wore their head- 
bands all day. They were more ea- 
ger to learn new words when they 


had tangible evidence of their 
accomplishment. ANN JACKSON 
with green leaves to represent 


hands and feet. Assemble the fig- 
ures On mounting paper and fas- 
ten with adhesive or transparent 
tape. For a center of interest, 
paint a schoolhouse with tempera 
and cut it out. Place it in a 
position suitable to supplement 
the figures. KATHRYN B. JONES 









Good Health 


(Continued from page 29) 


als 4 —) 


Texter =) ; ic—t-Todaliare unit After breakfast was over and the 
paper dishes and napkins were thrown 


away, we.had playtime. 





we went home we read Health Can 
. Be Fun, by Munro Leaf. “Was it 
rT . 
Working fun?” we asked. 





“Yes, let’s do it all over again, espe- 
cially breakfast,” they all replied with 
much enthusiasm. 





Together 














Bibliog hy 
for Better a 
EST 
a | §6€61. Stories: “Sally Gets Up,” “Sleep, 
Dental Health Sally, Sleep,” “Where Wil Sally 
Sleep?” from Happy Days (Scott 
Foresman); and “Susie’s Sleepy 
Time” from Read to Me Story Book 





| (Child Study Assn. “The Chicken 
Who Would Not Go to Bed,” by Edna 
Deihl, from American Childhood's 
| Be st Books (American. Crayon Co.). 

2. Rhymes: “Little Bopeep” and 
| “Wee Willie Winkie” from Mother 
| Goose Health Rhymes (Albert Whit- 
| man). 

3. Songs: “Bedtime,” “Don’t Drop 
Your Shoes on the Fioor,” “Gid- 
Dap,” and “Hippity Hop to Bed” 
from The Kindergarten Book (Ginn). 



















CLEANLINESS 








1. Stories Everybody Gets Clean, 

by Mary McBurney Green (Young 

: Scott); “How the Animals Took a 

One decaying tooth every twelve | Bath” and “Fifteen Bathtubs” from 
months! That's the average score =| Wonderful Story Book, by Margaret 
Wise Brown (Simon and Schuster); 





’ 


v | 
for 6 to 14 year olds! One of the best |The Pig Brother, by Laura Richards 
known ways to help reduce Little, Brown). 
tooth decay is to brush the | 2. Rhymes: “A Good Thing” and 





. . |““Naughty Soap Song” from Every- 

teeth right after eating. So help thing and Pa. Pha by Dorothy Aldis 
your pupils develop this good =| (Putnam). 

dental habit now! | 3. Songs: To the tune of “The 

, |Farmer in the Deil” use suitable} 

Teachers enthusiastically report that | words such as “I wash my hands and 

Ipana’s educational unit iS packed | face, I take a bath each day, and 


“I came to‘ school all clean.” 


Just before 


Here's the Team that helps 
keep America on the move 





| 


Watch a passenger train flash by and you are see- 
ing a top team in action — one of the thousands of 
crack teams of railroad men who perform one of our 





country’s most important and exacting jobs. 
he 








full of bright, usable materials and | 
practical teaching suggestions. | 
Shows children why they should 
brush their teeth, and 
d-monstrates how to do it! 








ORDER THIS FREE MATERIAL 
TODAY! See coupon page 116 |. 
\ 








PRODUCTS DIVISION 
AS Rockefeller Plaza 





| 


Dental Health Unit for Grades 16 
includes: 


* Wall Chart 
* Teacher's Manual | 
* Toothbrushing Model | 


* Daily Care Score Sheet | 


* Pupil’s Seatwork Folder 


WES Use this unit with 


/ Ipana’s low cost 
toothbrush kits. 





Educational Service Department 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


* New York 20, N.Y. 
DEPT. IN 954 








NUTRITION 


1. Stories Blueberries for Sal, by 
Robert McCloskey (Viking Press); 
Eat and Grow (General Mills); Ev- 
erybody Eats, by Mary McBurney 
Green Young Scott); “Lunch at | 
School” and “Milk Is Good” from 
Good Times with Our Friends, by 
Dorothy Baruch and others (Scott 
Foresman); “Picnic on the Hill” from | 
Read Me Another. Story, by Miriam 
Clark Potter (Child Study Assn.); 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Buttered 





Bread, by Maj Lindman (Albert | 
Whitman); This Is the Milk That} 
Jack Drank, by William R. Scott} 
Young Scott); “The Little Rabbit | 


Who Would Not Eat,” by Edna 
Deihl, from American Childhood's 
Best Books (American Crayon Co.). 

2. Rhymes: “Bread and Milk for | 
jreakfast” in Sing-Song, by Christina 


I 
Rossetti Macmillan); “Nice Mr. 


Carrot” in Everything and Anything, 


by Dorothy Aldis (Putnam); “The 
King’s Breakfast” in When We Were 
Very Young, by A. A. Milne (Dut- 
ton); “The Moon’s the North Wind’s 
Cooky” in Johnny Appleseed and} 
Other Poems, by Vachel Lindsay 
Macmillan). 

3. Songs: “Drink Your Milk” in 
Kindergarten Book Ginn); and| 


“Lolly Pops” in Twenty Little Songs 
(Willis Music Co.). 


GeNeERAL HeattH IpeAs 


1. Stories: Health Can Be Fun, by 
Munro Leaf (Lippincott); About Us 
and Our Friends (Metropolitan Life 





Insurance Co.); The Little Engine | 
That Could, by William Piper} 
( Platt). 


(Continued on page 105) 


Captain of the team is the conductor. He 
is in charge of the whole train. He collects 


the tickets from the passengers, handles the 
train's bookkeeping and makes a compre- 
hensive report on each trip. His helpers are 
the flagmen, the brakemen, train baggage- 
men, porters and other train personnel 





Long-distance trains have a dining car 
steward together with a crew of cooks and 
waiters. Each Pullman car has its own 
porter and all of them are responsible to 
the Pullman conductor. All these people, 
each doing his part, help make your trip on 
the train comfortable and safe. 


Up ahead on the locomotive are the engi- 
neer and fireman —ever alert to the myriad 
signals. The engineer's hand on the throttle 
governs the train’s speed and with another 
lever he controls the air brakes. The fireman 
helps check everything about the locomo- 
tive and assists the engineer in other ways, 


Then there are teams that load and un- 
load thousands of tons of freight daily; 


teams that keep the cars and engines in 
good running order; teams that maintain 
the tracks and the roadways which are built 
and kept up at railroad expense — without 
cost to the taxpayers, 


So you see what it takes in the way of manpower, teamwork and invest- 
ment to maintain the movement of the 25,000 trains that cre required, every 
day, to provide the people of our country with this essential transportation. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No 13. 
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Eastest Way to 
LEARN TO WRITE 


The A. N. Palmer Company’s Latest Publications 
[] @ MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 


This book gives the beginner the advantage of 
starting out with the correct procedure and 
makes manuscript writing a pleasure for both 
pupil and teacher. Price $1.50 


@ CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


This series has an individual book for each grade. Correct mechanical 
techniques, the purpose and a daily outline are incorporated into each 
lesson. The pupil moves forward systematically from the simple to the 
complex letter forms.—20c each. (Check grades—books below). 


MANUSCRIPT Writing Textbooks CURSIVE Writing Textbooks 
Show Me How To Write CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


by Edith Underwood Conard, Instructor in by Marian H. Bronson. This series of 
the Primary Department, Teachers College, books have grade level appeal. Book 3A 


Columbia University. In this series the pupil’s designed to cover transition from 
and the teacher's needs are anticipated an manuscript to cursive. Order for each 


provided for with interesting material. grade 1 through 8. 20¢ each. 
[) Book | (for Grade 1) Dl. 02. 03. 04. 05. 06 07.08. 
PALMER METHOD—4 Book SERIES 


has 32 pages of manuscript writing 

and suggestions to help develop the 

“ave ane convest weltag Sales. by A. N. Palmer. Each of these books 

l5e each. (order in quantities) gives sufficient practice material for 
[) Book 2 (for Grade 2) two grades. Contains fundamental pro- 
ae has 48 pages of material on this cedures for good writing, specimens 

grade’s level. 15¢ each. and suggestions for teachers. 


[]) TEACHER'S GUIDE TO SHOW ME [] WRITING LESSONS 
+ HOW TO WRITE— Grades 1 and 2, 72 pages. 20¢ 
contains 48 pages of helpful instruc- GRADES 3 and 4 
tional material. 40¢ each. ae 
64 pages. 20c. 
ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS— POP toe ae 
[] Manuscript [) Cursive 64 pages. 20¢. 
Set of 15 cards (84x17 inches each) 
contains all the capitals, small letters, PALMER METHOD BUSINESS 
and numerals. Excellent as permanent WRITING 


blackboard border. Colors white on 
black or green. $1.00 each. Grades 7 and 8, 96 pages. 30c 


A.W. PALMER CO., 902 SO. WABASH, CHICAGO, ILL, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
SOHSOHSOSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSSOSSHSSSSESEOSSSSSSSOHSHSSSOSSEE®E 





A. N. PALMER CO. 902 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me the writing materials checked above. 


| enclose $. Bill me in 30 days......«++. 


BERND coccccccseceeccsseces 


Address 


25% off in lots of 12 or more. 














ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SAMPLE MATERIAL 


i. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Story of a loaf of Bread—done in simple line-drawing pictures that 
may be colored. 

Includes seat work in reading and arithmetic. 

Includes a weekly chart for checking breakfasts. 

Also gives suggestions for correlating activities. 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Complete teaching unit on Enriched Bread contains— 
2 Readers—Bread—A Visit to a Modern Bakery 
Bread—To Help Build Strong Bodies 
Chart of the Structural Composition of a Grain of Wheat 
Children’s Colored Food Chart 
Background Information for Teachers 
Suggestions for use of the material 


MAILTODAY = gs couPON ____---_- 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
Please send me your free sample material for: 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2. INTERMEDIATE GRADES [ | 


4 


CHECK OME J], PRIMARY GRADES 





School Address — 





OI — Zone State , otentaammm 


PLEASE MARK: 
WONDER BREAD is [| is not [ sold in grocery stores in this city. 


Qreenew an ew awe anew awanesanaene= 
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Practical Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 30) 


part of what he had been working 
with. There were unlimited possibili- 
ties in helping each child develop a 
clearer concept of the fractional proc- 
esses. Many questions were asked each 
child in an effort to discover the areas 
in which he needed more work. 

The fact that these sixth-graders 
were eating, too, made this experience 
most exciting and fascinating. It was 
no problem getting each child to rivet 
his eyes on the demonstrations and the 
explanations. 

At the conclusion of this experiment, 
I felt that everyone in the class had a 
much clearer understanding of what 
we had been working on for the past 
several weeks. The weaker pupils now 
understood how to change a mixed 
number into an improper fraction or 
vice versa. They had actually taken a 
fractional part of a series of objects, 
and they were no longer vague as to 
the meaning of numerator and denom- 
inator. We were learning at the same 
time we were enjoying ourselves. 

A test given to the entire class at the 
conclusion of our party clearly demon- 
strated the value of the activity. 

EDITORIAL NoTe: At the time this ac- 
tivity was carried out, the author was 


teaching sixth grade in Fort Miami 
School, Maumee, Ohio. 


The Drummer Boy of 
Devil’s Hole 


Continued from page 37) 


According to the legend, anyone who 
ventured into the Devil’s Hole was 
invading the domain of the evil spir- 
its, and if the person came out of the 
Devil’s Hole alive he would become a 
permanent victim of bad luck. 

Finally it began to get dark in the 
gorge as the red spread out in the 
west. Silently Matt reached up and 
grasped the branch from which he 
had been hanging. He pulled himsel: 
up onto it and after untangling the 
smaller limbs, he was able to free his 
drum strap. Then he crawled along 
the limb until he reached the trunk 
of the tree. After resting there awhile, 
he climbed down the tree and found 
himself on the bank of the gorge 
about fifty feet below the road. 

Matt was still frightened and his 
one thought was to reach Fort Niag- 
ara. He began to stay away from the 
road for fear of meeting Indians. Soon 
he found himself on a path that ran 
along the river’s edge and began walk- 
ing toward Fort Niagara. 

“I must be the only person left,” 
Matt thought. “I surely will miss 
them all, especially Mr. Stedman. He 
was one of my best friends.” 

After passing the landing, Matt be- 
gan to walk out on the main trail. 
About a half mile from Fort Niagara 
he heard a voice behind him. “Boy,” 
the voice called. “Wait for me.” 

Matt turned to look. Running 
down the trail a few hundred yards 
away was an Indian dressed in buck- 
skin. Instead of waiting, Matt turned 
and ran fast toward the fort. 

Glancing over his shoulder, he said 
to himself, “The Indian’s gaining. I’ve 
got to keep going.” Suddenly his foot 
caught in a tree root and sent him 
sprawling on the ground. Hastily he 
scrambled to his feet and ran on. As 
he turned a bend in the trail he saw 
Fort Niagara about a thousand feet 
away. Breathing a sigh of relief, he 
looked back. “Oh, oh,” he gasped 
“The Indian is right behind me!” 

Matt put on a final burst of speed, 
in an effort to reach the fort. A strong 
hand suddenly grasped his shoulder. 
Matt swung around, trying to pull 


himself free. “Let me go!” Then he 
looked into the Indian’s face. “Eagle 
Feather,” he sighed as he realized 
who it was. “You gave me a scare. I 
thought you were one of the Indians 
that attacked our wagon train.” 

“You gave me a big chase,” smiled 
Eagle Feather. 

“It was horrible at the Devil’s 
Hole,” Matt told him as they walked 
cown the path. “I think I was the 
only survivor.” 

“No,” said the friendly Indian. 
“You not only survivor.” He smiled. 
“Me bring message from Fort Schlos- 
ser. John Stedman escape on white 
horse. Him at Fort Schlosser.” 

This made Matt feei a little better 
and he thanked the Indian for telling 
him. “Uniform get scratched up plen- 
ty,” observed Eagle Feather. 

“Yes,” replied the boy. “It does 
look bad, doesn’t it?” He looked 
at his uniform and then at the Indian. 
They walked on toward the fort. 

“Halt,” barked a sentry at the 
drawbridge. “Who is it?” He lev- 
eled his musket. 

The boy replied, “Matthews, the 
drummer boy and .. .” 

“Eagle Feather, friendly Indian,” 
the red man broke in. 


“Pass,” nodded the sentry. He 
stepped aside and shouldered his 
musket. 

The two entered the fort and 


crossed the grounds to the Old French 
Castle. They went immediately to the 
council chamber of Sir William 
Johnson. The great man was reading 
some reports when Matt and the In- 
dian entered. After Matt and Eagle 
Feather had told their stories, Matt 
was sent to his quarters where he 
slept restlessly. 

The next morning, John Stedman, 
mounted on his white horse, appeared 
at the drawbridge of Fort Niagara. 
Matt was there to greet him. Since 
Stedman had also thought that he was 
the only survivor of the massacre, he 
was surprised to see Matt and to hear 
of his escape. 

That afternoon there was a service 
in the chapel for all those who had 
lost their lives at the Devil’s Hole. 
Following the service, there were cere- 
monies on the parade grounds in hon- 
or of the two survivors of the massa- 
cre and of the eight who escaped. the 
second ambush. The nine men and 
the boy were presefited with citations 
for bravery. 

For Matt, the big moment came 
when Sir William Johnson stepped 
forward, and after a brief speech, pre- 
sented Matt with a new drummer’s 

(Continued on page 114) 





SOMETHING | MADE 


Marilyn Mills, Age 10 
Teacher—Muriel Ray, Oradell, NJ. 


One day | took a piece of paper and 
started to think what | could draw. 
| had no idea until | heard a bark 
from the kitchen. It was our dog, so | 
made a picture of him. Our dog is pret- 
ty small but still | only attempted to 
draw his head. The picture turned out 
pretty good, which. surprised me. Ever 
since this day | was very much interested 
in art and | still am. 








Wind—Causes and Effects 


(Continued from page 68) 


of a storm, and it is likely that a 
low-pressure area is moving in. Then 
you may notice that the thin high 
clouds thicken and give an appear- 
ance of being layered or having a 
stratus formation. 

After cloudy rainy days the wind 
may shift to the northwest signifying 
the coming of a “high” (high-pressure 
area) and cumulus clouds will replace 
the stratus clouds. The cumulus clouds 
look like whipped cream with their 
broad, flat bases and rolling, dome- 
shaped tops. Fair days will soon be 


coming 
Charting the Wind 
If the interest of your class war- 
rants, they may wish to divide into 


four or five committees (depending on 
the number of weeks in the month you 
are doing it) and each be responsible 
for recording wind directions for sev- 
en days. Count the number of days 
the wind blows from each of the eight 
directions. Your tabulation might read 
as follows: 


a — days 
eT Cee > e eihice 
West a ES 4 sa 
NOrthywest....ccecececseccoesee-c = 
North . cinanmapininnmnes 2 s 
ES ne ee Pes 
ER OREM Bee See es 
Southeast : ° 
Using these figures plot a diagram 


as you would a graph. Let one-fourth 
inch represent each day. Based on the 
above tabulation south would be rep- 
resented by a line one-half inch long; 
southwest by one inch, and so on. 
Your diagram would resemble the one 
on page 68, column 3. The finished 
diagram is known as a wind rose. 


Value of Stady 


The weather offers a good introduc- 
tion to various branches of science. 
Some pupils may be interested in 
wind; others in clouds, temperatures, 
precipitation, and how people behave 
in areas with strong prevailing winds 
and in areas where there are calms. 

The interest of the group may not 
be as long-lived as that of individuals, 
some of whom may wish to continue 
the weekly weather charts or the wind 
roses for months. 

Pupils reluctant to study the world 
through maps which show the rela- 
tionship between various land masses 
may like this approach to the same 
study because it shows a connection 
with something they feel they are fa- 
miliar with—the weather. 


SeV eral 


Helpful A-V Material 


Basic Weather Set (filmstrip), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Planetary and Seasonal Winds, “The 
Great Winds Series” (film), United 


World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29. 
Sails in the Wind’ (film Almanac 


Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18. 

Seasons, Weather, and Climate (film- 

The Jam Handy Or- 


strip, color 


ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11 

Weather (film Gateway Produc- 
tions. Inc., 1859 Powell St., San 
Francisco 1] 

What Makes the Weather? “Science 
in Everyday Life Series” (filmstrip, 
color), Educational Services, 1730 


Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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they'll learn 


WHEN YOU SHOW 
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faster... 
YOUR MOVIES ON A 


Da-Lite HI-FI 





THE FIRST... THE ONLY 
THREE-WAY Push-Button 
HIGH FIDELITY * 
PROJECTION SCREEN 
the screen recommended and used 


by more 


Audio-Visual Directors and 


Sales Managers than any other 














SET IT LOW 


14” from the floor 


for small audiences, 


low ceilings, stag 
or room vse! 


THE MOST 
AUDIO-VISUAL 





SET IT HIGH 
48” from the floor 
for large audience 
viewing, high ceiling 
rooms or stage! 





e 


OR HANG IT 


from wall merely by 
slipping case from 
tripod in seconds! 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
PROJECTION SCREENS 


The HILO (as shown) and wall types such os 


the MODEL B.. . the 


MODEL C... the ELECTROL® 


(electrically operated). 


3 POPULAR SIZES -50”x 50” SIZE -*35.25 


© “PUSH-BUTTON” OPEN. 
ING —Sets up in seconds. 


® ECONOMICAL—Does the 
job of 3 screens . . . it's 
portable . . . move it from 
room to room with ease. 
And, use it for both slides 
and movies. 


Made 


white 
Easy ‘ 


a 


audio. 





..» Churches 


exclusively for Schools 


and Industry with the new glass-beaded 
White Magic surface for color or black-and- 


reproduction of high-fidelity brilliance. 
‘Push-Button” opening makes all other 
visual screens obsolete! 





*Color, like sound, also vibrates; and 


only a screen built to high-fidelity stand- 
ords can reproduce these vibrations the 


way they were when captured by the camera. 


Perfection in 
Projection Since 1909 


Available from all authorized 
Da-Lite Audio-Visual dealers. 
Ask for free literature or write 


DA-LITE SCREEN 
COMPANY, INC. 


2789 N. PULASKI ROAD 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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FREE! “Better Audio-Visual Planning.” Tells 
how to get more thrilling brilliance in slides, 
movies. 


MAIL COUPON TO: Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2789 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, ill. 


Send my copy of ‘Better Audio-Visual Planning’‘! 
Name 

School or Organization 

Title 

Address 


City 
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AUCALOLS -ARE PEOPLE . and peopie every 


where want to know what's going on in this 


fast-paced world of ours...what's ahead. 











NEWSWEEK is the ONE newsmagazine that not only re- 
ports the news as objectively as humanly possible, but 
—and it's an important “but"—entirely apart from 
factual news and clearly labeled, gives an analysis of 
its significance and the most probable consequences. Then 
rounds out the news picture with the “signed opinions” 
of authoritative analysts, who give their uninhibited 
personal views on important issues and questions of 
the day. 























































Teachers’ Magazine Guide 


A Selection of Popular and Professional Magazines 


for Every Need at Today’s Lowest Prices! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders in the 
school field. That's why The INSTRUCTOR has established this service—to offer 
ee ee 
and service basis. You will find it easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your 
magazines. No need to send any money—we'll bill you payable in thirty days 
Use the handy coupon below to send us your order today. 


savings may be achieved by ordering for a period 
of more than one year. Two-year prices are 
quoted in the right-hand column. 


Prices apply only in the United States. Prices 
for Canada and foreign countries will be 
quoted on request. in many cases substantial 
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Good Health 


(Continued from page 101) 


2. Rhymes: “Old Mother Goose” 
from Mother Goose Health Rhymes 
(Albert Whitman). 

3. Songs: “My Zipper Suit” from 
The Kindergarten Book (Ginn). 

Visual Aids 

Bristol-Myers, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20; charts and a set of card- 
board teeth 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn.: posters, including “Health 
Is Not Just Luck,” “Mother Hub- 
bard’s Cupboard,” and “Whistler 
or Whiner?” 

International Cellucotton Products 
Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11: film by Walt Disney, “How to 
Catch a Cold” (small charge for 
postage); also posters, same title 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 6: posters, including 
“Milk Made the Difference” 

National Tuberculosis Assn., in care 
of state or county division: Elemen- 
tary School Health Posters 

Pepsodent, Lever Bros. Co., 390 Park 
Ave., New York 22: Tooth Brush- 
ing Chart 

Procter and Gamble Co., Education 
Dept., Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio: 
Ivory Inspection Patrol 


Our Safety Community 


Continued from page 24) 


that some helpers were actually their 
fathers. It was perfectly natural to 
conclude the study by 
rules of behavior at home, and their 
importance to everyone’s happiness 
The following indicate 
some of their thinking in this respect 

1. Help Mother whenever she needs 
you. 

2. Always eat what she serves you. 

3. Come quickly when Mother calls. 

4. Always pick up your toys, and 
put them where other people won't 
fall on them. 

5. Always pick up your clothes, and 
hang them up whenever you change 
clothes or get ready for bed. 

6. Always put soiled clothes in the 
hamper or down the laundry chute. 

7. Always get your clothes ready 
for school the night before, and have 
them folded neatly on a chair, except 
girls’ dresses, 

8. Help look after baby brother or 
sister. 

9. Make all the noise outside, and 
give the grownups some peace when 
you come into the house. 

10. Take your wet rubbers and 
raincoat off in the basement or garage 
so you won't carry dirt and water into 
Mother’s clean rooms. 

11, When you finish with the com- 
ics, put the newspaper back where 
you found it, so Dad won't be angry 
if he doesn’t find the paper. 

12. Stay home when you are really 
sick because you don’t want to give 
other children your germs. 

13. Take the medicine the doctor 
gives you, and don’t fuss if he gives 
you a shot. 

14. Help Mother dust and sweep, 
and pick up after the baby. 

15. Never scream in Daddy’s ear 
when you are out riding because you 
might make him wreck the car, and 
then you would not have a happy 
home. 


considering 


suggestions 


Evaluation 


It was apparent at the end of the 
time spent learning about safety that 
many ideas had taken effect. Of 
course, some of the rules will be for- 
gotten or broken, but the fact that our 
study was motivated by a problem of 


community interest made it more val- 
uable as a learning situation. 


Helpfal A-V Material 


Once upon a Time (film, color; free), 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17. 

Playground Safety (film, b & w, and 
color), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1. 

Safe Living at Home (film, b & w, 
and color), Coronet Films. 

Safety for Children (filmstrips, series 
of 5), Educational Services, 1730 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Safety for Children (filmstrip), So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, 

Safety Stories (6 filmstrips in color 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, IIL. 

Street Safety Is Your Problem (film), 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st 
St., New York 17. 


Mr. Billiken 
(Continued from page 35) 


Karen watched Andy drive off in his 
old jalopy. It gave her a peculiar 
feeling to realize that she was alone 
on the farm, Father had gone to the 
city on business and would be gone all 
day, but Mother would be back al- 
most any moment. She tried to tell 
herself there was no need for worry. 
As she drove Mr. Billiken out of the 
yard, Davy Hewitt called from across 
the road, “I wanta ride, Karen; I 
wanta ride.” 

Before Karen could reply, Mrs. 
Hewitt appeared on the porch. 

“Davy,” she said sharply, “stay out 
of that cart. That goat has caused 
enough trouble around here.” 

Karen winced. “I'm very sorry, 
Mrs. Hewitt,” she stammered. “Mr. 
Billiken won't bother you again. | 
promise!” 

Karen slapped the reins against Mr. 
Billiken’s sleek sides and they left the 
yard. As she passed out of earshot 
she could still hear Davy shouting, “I 
wanta see the quack-quacks; I wanta 
see the quack-quacks.” 

Davy, who was only three, was al- 
ways fascinated by the ducks in the 
pond at the far end of the farm. Karen 
was sure she would never be allowed 
to take him to the duck pond again. 

A few minutes later, Karen tied Mr. 
Billiken to the fence and climbed up 
into a snug little tree house that Andy 
had built for her in the maple tree at 
the edge of the pasture, She always 
went there when she was troubled. 
Now she busied herself with the puz- 
zles and books that she kept there, As 
usual, the time passed quickly and 
several hours had gone by before 
Karen noticed that it was growing 
dark. She stepped out to find the sky 
dark and angry-looking. Lightning zig- 
zagged across the sky; a loud clap of 
thunder split the silence. A frightened 
Karen climbed down the ladder and 
into the cart. It started to rain as she 
sent Mr. Billiken flying across the 
meadow. 

As she sped along she looked anx- 
iously for a sign of Andy’s jalopy or 
the family. She could see neither. 
Another flash of lightning flared 
across the sky above the tops of the 
poplar trees that lined the driveway. 
Deafening thunder followed it. The 
raindrops were coming down faster 
and faster. 

She was nearly to the barn when 
she saw the open chicken house and 
all of Andy’s young chickens huddled 
in a corner outside. In a few minutes 
they would be soaked. Karen had 

(Continued on page 112) 




















Make it more constructive with | 








Game of the States 


AGES 6 TO 14 
An educational and entertaining 
gome ‘that teaches the location of 
each state, its capital city, principal 
products and industries. For 2 to 
4 players. 


MILTON BRADLEY GAMES 


AGES 4 TO 8 
An exciting game for primary 
grades. Nothing to read—players 
draw cards and move along a 
rainbow-colored path by matching 
colors and objects. 2 to 4 players, 


Uncle Wiggly 


AGES 4 10 8 
A traditional favorite with young- 
sters who vie for the honor of 
getting their ailing friend to the 
doctor first. Full of suspense and 
thrills for 2 to 4 players. 


AGES 6 TO ADULT 
Advancement in this entertaining 
game depends on knowledge, in- 
genvity and luck. 792 questions 
and answers for juniors and adults, 
Fun for 2 to 9 players. 





For FREE Milton Bradley Game Circular, write to Department IN-46, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Something 


can be added 


to make teaching nutrition interesting 





is a collection of six short, cleverly written nutrition essays which 
give a lively, yet accurate dofinition of some of oa 
the vitamins and minerals. It is cartoon illustrated 


and conveniently arranged for your bulletin 





board. Start smartly in September! 


CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
400 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASE SEND FOOD SENSE-NOT NONSENSE 





Name 
School 
Street 
City Zone 


State 
IN 54 

















A New Kit on 





FRESH FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
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to Primary Teachers 


Every kit includes a complete teacher's manual 
and 35 twelve-page booklets to read, color, 
and assemble. 


A Service to American Schools by the 
UNITED FRESH FRUIT and VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 


777 FOURTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


SUPPLY 
LIMITED 


UNITED FRESH FRUIT and VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 
777 FOURTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 











Please send your health and nutrition unit for primary pupils; 
plus manual of teaching suggestions. 
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Can Man Make Rain? 


(Continued from page 57) 


iodide may be used for cloud-seeding. 
Most of the current rain-making at- 
tempts make use of silver iodide. 


Artificial Rainmaking Tests 


No sooner had it become known that 
it might be possible to make rain on 
a large scale than many weathermen 
and scientists became interested in try- 
ing it out. Both Dr. Schaefer and Dr. 
Vonnegut continued their experiment- 
ing on rainmaking. Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, director of research at Gen- 
eral Electric, had been following the 
experiments of his fellow workers with 
interest. Now he proposed carrying 
out a large-scale experiment to find 
answers to the three major questions 
about rainmaking: 

1. Is it possible to increase and de- 
crease rainfall where desirable? 

2. Is it possible to reduce the num- 
ber and severity of damaging storms, 
floods, and hail? 

3. Is it possible to reduce aviation 
hazards such as icing and poor visibil- 
ity by this method? 

Dr. Langmuir planned an experi- 
ment especially to help answer the first 
question. He set up a silver-iodide 
generator in Socorro, New Mexico. 
Using the silver iodide produced by 
the generator, he seeded the clouds in 
that Southwest area, carrying on the 
experiment for eighty-four weeks. He 
and weathermen had studied the cycle 
of rainfalls in the Southwest very care- 
fully and they wanted to see if seeding 
the clouds would change the cycles of 
rain there and elsewhere in the United 
States. 

No sooner had he begun to run the 
generator on a weekly cycle basis than 
heavy rains began to fall in the Ohio 
Valley. Weekly periods of rain in 
states farther east were also noticeable. 

But during this same period there 
was a great period of drought in Texas. 
The Texas cattlemen thought the 
drought in their state was due to the 
cloud-seeding experiments in the South- 
west. The answer to this is not certain. 
The U.S. Weather Bureau officials are 
inclined to think the cloud-seeding was 
not responsible for the drought, but 
Dr. Langmuir, agreeing with the cattle- 
meni, is inclined to think it was. 

A few summers ago the New York 
City reservoirs were alarmingly low. 
Much rainfall was needed to fill them. 
Mr. Howell, another meteorologist 
who had become interested in rain- 
making, was hired by the city to help 


replenish the fallen reservoirs. This 
request helped him to see the possibili- 
ties of the industrial demands for rain- 
making and he went into that business. 
Now he has a company called W. E. 
Howell Associates, Inc. They have 
worked for the most part in the West 
Indies, where thirteen Cuban sugar 
mills employed their rainmaking serv- 
ice. The importance of rain to grow- 
ing good sugar-cane crops is easy to 
see. The company has reported that 
during one year, rain missed the target 
areas on only six cloud-seeding occa- 
sions. In the previous eight years of 
record, rain on the target area was 
never more than 22 per cent heavier 
than rain on surrounding unseeded 
areas. Last year it was 52 per cent 
heavier. 

But the biggest and oldest rainmak- 
ing company is the Water Resources 
Development Corporation. It is run 
by Irving Krick, a famous meteorolo- 
gist who headed the meteorology de- 
partment of the California Institute of 
Technology for fifteen years. This cor- 
poration has its headquarters in 
Denver. They have contracted to 
“make rain” for ranchers and farmers 
in most of the western states. And in 
Spain the corporation has a five-year 
project which aims to increase the 
water supply for operating hydropower 
generators, 

There are two other well-known 
rainmaking companies, The North 
American Weather Consultants and 
the Weather Modification Company, 
whose activities have been mostly in 
the western states. 

However, rainmaking activities are 
not limited to large companies. In 
Oregon, for example, two ex-navy 
pilots have been seeding thunderheads 
in the Rogue River Valley with a se- 
cret formula they call “goop.” They 
maintain that seeding the thunderheads 
causes rainfall that might otherwise 
fall as hail and ruin the fruit. 

The method used at first by the two 
pilots, Brandau and Kooser, was to 
spray silver iodide through extensions 
on their planes’ exhaust pipes. Later 
they replaced the silver iodide with 
“goop,” which seemed to work also and 
was much cheaper. The secret formula 
of goop turned out to be nothing but 
common table salt, sodium chloride. 
One man flies high over the tops of 
these thunderheads suspected of carry- 
ing hail, and seeds them with dry goop. 

Continued on page 113 














“My mother is going through the peanut butter and jelly stage.” 
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INTRODUCING NEW TEACHING UNITS ! 


Thousands of teachers all over the country 
use INSTRUCTO Fianne! Boards for easier, 


tore effective instruction. They're prac- 


tical, proven! 

Nursery School to Grade 4 

2100 Primary Unit with Standard 
Fiannel Board: 








#5 Flannel Board with oak molding 
(18” x 28”) .. $3.25 
#10 Primary Cut-out Kit 1,96 
30 Alphabet Assortment 1.65 
#40 Processed Manuscript L ( 
Letters 85 
#50 Number Assortment 60 
#19 Felt Tree Die Cut 50 
Total $8.75 
SPECIAL UNIT PRICE $7.95 
27102 (Same as 27100, but with larger 
Flannel Board (24” x 36”) $9.95 
Grades 4 to 9 
200 Intermediate Unit 
#7 Flannel Board with oak molding 
(24 x 36”) $ 4.95 
#210 Map of the United States 2.45 
#220 Fractional Parts Circles 1.00 
2 Fractional Parts——Squares .95 
224 Numerals and Fractions 
Processe- 1.10 
Total $10.45 


SPECIAL UNIT PRICE $9.95 


All items are available separately 
Send for Free Catalog of Complete Line 


ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY DEALER OR WRITE TO: 


JACRONDA MANUFACTURING CO. 


26-28 S. 42nd St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 























Before Your Pupils 
Start Reading ! 


. 
ADVENTURES 
IN READING 
READINESS 
WORKBOOK 


by 
J.W. Wrightstone,Ph.D. 
Director N.Y.C. 


Bureau Educational 
Research 


50c 





Price 


A new-type Read- 
ing Readiness book 
providing mastery 
fundamental skills needed by a First 


cf ti 


Grade pupil before he begins formal reading. 


Includes drill in phonics and an illustrated 
vocabulary of 100 basic words. 


These 
mary 
MEANINGFUL ARITHMETIC WORKBOOK SERIES 
by 
I. Victor Burger, Ph.D. & Lillian R. 
Our First Number Book 
Our Second Number Book 
Ask for Our Catalog 4 
NOBLE AND NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


books are also recommended for Pri- 


Grades 


Rossbach 
50c 
50e 


67 Irving Place 

















THE NEW 

SPELLING SCALE 
Now Available 

Every teacher should have a 
copy of this up-to-date alpha- 
betical list showing the spelling 
accuracies of each of over 5,500 
socially-evaluated spelling words. 


IOWA 


Evaluate your own spe ling program. 


Prices: Single copies $.50 
plus postage. Reduced prices 
in lots of 7 of more 


Write for new test catalogue 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 


Division 
of 
lowa 


Extension 
State University 
lowa City, 


lowa 











| First Steps on the Road to 








—TEACHERS— 
BORROW by MAIL! 





Reading 
(Continued from page 88) 


basal reading series, they were halfway 


through their second book in the 
Functional Phonetics Series, and they 
were reading on their own all their 


supplementary readers, including the 
names of the publishers. 

The second group were into 
Book One of their basal and 
ready to begin their second book in 
Phonetics, entitled Hear 


well 


series 


Fune tional 
Me Read 

The third group were halfway 
through their primer and _ the first 
book of the Functional Phonetics Se- 
Both the second and third groups 
were reading independently all sup- 
plementary and library books on the 
primer level. 

It was 
first-graders 


ries. 


a rewarding sight to see my 
coming in from the li- 
brary, their arms full of books to read 
without anybody’s help; and to hear 
them chuckling over the funny parts 
of the In one corner of the 
room Janis was entertaining her lis- 
teners with This Js the Way the Ani- 
mals Walk Louise Woodcock. 

In another part of the the 
children were taking turns in reading 
a book they had not seen before, Papa 
Small by Lois Lenski. At the reading 
table others sharing another 
brand-new book: Snipp, Snapp, Snurr 
and the Red Shoes by Maj Lindman 

“Tm reading When We Were Very 
A. A. Milne,” Fay told me, 
the book up for me to 
“There are a lot of other poems here 
we haven't had yet.” 

Chuck was enjoying Robert Francis 


story. 


by 
room 


were 


Young by 


holding see. 


Weatherbee by Munro Leaf. “It’s an 
old book,” he wanted me to know, 
“but its the same story. It’s by 
Munro Leaf, too! See, it says so. Is 


the publisher's name J. B. Lippincott 
or is it Grosset and Dunlap?” 

Others were reading Ask Mr. Bear 
and Angus and the Ducks by Marjorie 
Flack. During the Easter season over 
half the room vied with one another 
in reading The Golden Egg Book by 
Margaret Wise Brown. 

By the end of May the majority of 
my pupils had gotten well into their 
third and last book of the Functional 
Phonetics entitled Reading’s 
Easy; and were reading books on the 
second- and third- grade level entirely 
Thus, my first-graders, 
whose median I.Q. was 100 and whose 
Reading Test scores ranged from 1.8 


Series, 


on their own. 


to 4.2, with an average score of 2.3; 
and who had been so unsure of them- 
selves at the beginning of the year, 


were now happily and securely on their 
way, in the words of Rupert Hughes, 

lo sunder gates where wonder waits 
\ our “¢ Ip n Sesame!’ me 


*From poem, “With a First Reader,” 
by Rupert Hughes. Used by permission 
of the author 








$s 0 ee courtersiy 
to CONFIDENTIAL! 
It's fast! It's entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get @ 
quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com- 
pany entirely by malt. No Agents will call 
on you ers required. Repay in 
smal! monthly payments to fit your income 
No principal payments i during 
ur payt é Your em- 
ployer, relatives, tradespeople and friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan 
RUSH COUPON for information and 
Money Request Form sent to you free in 
plain envelope. No obligation. Act today 
Deal —_—— ewe —_ —_——_ 
j POSTAL FINANCE CO.. Dept. 58T 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
| Please rush FREE information and Money Request Form 
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THOUSANDS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS WILL USE 


ANN MARIE’S 
TEACHER-PLANS 
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years schedule without pressure 


NEW 1954-55 TEACHER-PLANS INCLUDE ART AND ACTIVITY MATERIAL 
WITH PLANNING SCHEDULES—WORK CHARTS FOR THE ENTIRE SCHOOL YEAR — 1954-55 





ART and ACTIVITY 
ENTIRE SCHOOL YEAR 
INDIVIDUAL FREE TEACHER-PLAN 


ANM MARIE S HEALTH EX UC ATION 
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For the Lower Grades 


ANN MARIE'S 


TEACHER-PLANS 






-55 


OVER 100 INDIVIDUAL SHEETS 
IN ALL COLORS OF THE RAINBOW 


Material Hhustrated on this page is offered only 
with Complete 1954-55 TEACHER-PLANS See 
other wde of toider tor multi-purpose packers 


CED THE Binoy 






NEW 
1954 


SET OF PORTFOLIOS 


Na 
DAY 


WINTER 


$4.00 


tNDIVIDUAL PORTFOLIOS 


SPRING 


CJ 


Pi 
w 
Che 






Nome 
FALL HOLIDAY WINTER SPRING 
Address__ 
EACH S$ 25 
City 






















lam enclosing $4.00. Please send complete set 
of 4 Portfolios. 


TRIAL OFFER. | am enclosing $1.25 for the first packet only 
if | am satisfied and desire the full service, this amount will 
be credited toward the full price of $4.00. 


ORDER BLAN K Dept. A-2-4 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
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A Master Copy 
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page 


“GROWING UP IN CITIZENSHIP” DP213 


new Liquid-Process workbook 
by Marjorie Ann Banks. 


with today 


gethe 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING DIVISION 


614 No. 2nd St., St. Louis 2, Mo 


citizenship for I’r 


18 personal 


Written on the 21 
r, being kind 


$1.50 a copy. 























RAYON COVERED ) 
FLUFFY, PLIABLE 
RE-USABLE 


18 Brilliant Colors—10” Long—Jumbo Thickness 


Now you can buy 


classroom activity, 
CREATE CLASSROOM ART AND ACTIVITIES 


Chenille-Kraft STEMS. Remember, 











May Baskets 
Rayon Chenille-Kraft STEMS in assorted colors, postpaid.. 


Rayon Chenille-Kraft STEMS in assorted colors, postpaid 


FREE: To aki ntroducing our CHENILLI ‘KR AFT Ra Jumbo ste 
® 3 ering 4 $1 00 Chenille Kraft Poinsettia Kit FREE with 

School Packages ri Kotmesttio kit contains all the materials 
Chenille Flowers, in 
cel or before Oct. 1, 1954, 


ms thru the schools, 


BRYN MAWR NOVELTY COMPANY 

3256 North Halsted St., Chicago 13, Illinois 

$3.25. (include bonus Poinsettia Kit) 

[) Please send me your GIANT SCHOOL PACKAGE 
$7.50. (include bonus Poinsettia Kit) 


Name 








Bright Colored Chenille - Kraft 


‘STEMS 


r PIPE CLEANER ART) 


these Chenille-Kraft STEMS, for 
Pipe Cleaner Art. Two big boxes are offered, SCHOOL 
QUANTITY CARTONS, with enough STEMS for full 
plus 16 page instruction booklets. 


Here are only a few of the hundreds of wonderful 
items you and your class can create with these colorful 
Chenille-Kraft 
Stems are re-usable. Create items for special days and 
occasions, such as HALLOWEEN—THANKSGIVING— 


CHRIST s ALENTINE’S cR — 
MOTHER’S DAY — GIFTS — ETC. 

Animals Butterflies Dioramas 
Monograms Card Holders Murals 
Christmas Trees Frames Canes 

Hats Figures Decorations 
Flowers Scrapbooks Dolls 
Cornucopias Letter Holders Belts 


S ecial School Package with 5 Construction Booklets, 400 Jumbo 
$3.25 


Giant School Package with 10 Construction Booklets, 1,000 Jumbo 
$7.50 


each purchase of the above 

needed to make three Rayon 

lu ding leaves, stems, and instruction booklet) This offer applies only to orders 
l 


Please send me your SPECIAL SCHOOL PACKAGE as described above. I enclose 


as described above. I enclose 








| Address 








Hola. ¢Cémo se llama? 
your name?) 

Me llamo Andres. 

Me llamo Luisa. 
Where do you live? 


¢Dénde 


address. 
¢Cudntos anos tiene 
old are you? 


usted? 


old. Yo voy a la escuela. 
SC hool. ) 
¢Qué tiempo hace? 
weather? ) 
Hace mucho sol. 
Adiés. Pértese bien. 
Hasta manana. 


Be good.) 


Games We Play 


FOLLOWING 
child is chosen to be “‘it 
side la puerta (the door). 


the window), Culerre 
Close the door), 
la silla 
usted el libro 


Quietly the 


Open the book). 


“it” comes into the 
stance, as “it” enters, 
“Siéntese usted en la silla.” 
out, “Frio (cold).”. When he 
nearer the chair they say, 
warm ).” 
sits on the chair the class says, 
good ),” 


i Habla Usted Espanol? 
(Continued from page 23) 


(What is 


¢Cémo se llama? 
vive? 


The child answers by giving his own 
(How 


Tengo seis anos. I am six years 
(I go to 


(How is the 


(It is very sunny.) 


DIRECTIONS—One 
* and go out- 
The group 
decides what to ask him to do when 
he is called back, as Siéntese usted en 


el suelo (Sit down on the floor), Abra 
usted la puerta (Open the door), 
Siéntese usted en la ventana {Sit in 


usted la puerta 
Levdntese usted en 
Stand up on the chair), Abra 


group practices saying 
the command decided upon, and one 
child is selected to give the order as 
room. For in- 
Roberto says, 
If Enrique 
is far from the chair the group calls 
walks 
“Caliente 
When he understards and 
“Bueno 
and Enrique chooses ‘he next 


jt.” Another command is worked up- 
on and the game continues. 


¢QUE ES ESTO?—“It” touches an 

object in the room and asks, “;Qué es 

esto? (What is this?) Levante usted 

la mano (Raise your hand).” Those 

who think that they can answer cor- 
rectly in espaol raise their hands and 
it” chooses one who answers: 

“Es una mesa.” (It is a table.) 

“Es una ventana.” (It is a window.) 

“Es una manzana.” (apple) 

“Es el cuadro.” (the picture) 

“Es el lapiz.” (the pencil) 

“Es el panuela.” (handkerchief) 

“Es el libro.” (book) 

“Es el papel.” (paper) 

“Es la pared.” (wall) 

“Es la tiza.” (chalk) 

If he gives the right Spanish reply 
he becomes “it” and, touching another 
object, asks, “;Qué es esto? Levante 
usted la mano.” The child who knows 
raises his hand and the game goes on. 
ANIMAL GAME—Of course, all of 
us know how very interested in ani- 
mals young children are. Surprisingly 
soon they are calling the cat, el gato; 
the mouse, el ratén; the horse, el ca- 
ballo; the lion, el leén; the bird, el 
pdjaro; and the butterfly, la mariposa. 

(Continued on page 109) 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


Sept. 6—Labor Day 

Sept. 17—Citizenship Day 

Sept. 23—Autumn begins 
at 8:56 A.M. 

Sept. 28—Rosh Hashana— 
Jewish New Year's Day 

















Now you, too, 
Can Start 
SQUARE DANCING 


in your school . 









Even & you dont know how yoursel, { 


"Tah pee " : 

































Maude M 
Superintendent, 





Hawaiian Islands . . 


The calls are clear; 
The records are excellent!” 


Friman, 


SCHOOL SQUARES, 


nothing at all about square dancing. 
everything is on the records. Simply follow directions as they are given. 


There are 


Consultant in Elementary Education 


Partial contents of the albums: 


Besides basic instructions and detailed walk- 
through instructions for each dance, you will 
find the following with masic and calls: 


Corning, lowa 


Do schools like these records? 


“The instructions contained in the records 
are worth the price of the whole group 
the music very catchy 


County School 












PTA 





GIFT Suggestion 


Schoo! Squores Record Albums 
Moke the ideal Gift from Your 
PTA to Your Class or School 
























78 rpm 


Name ...... 
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Only $25.00 for the complete set or $12.50 per album. 
if you enclose payment with order) 


Toke a Little Peek 
Cast Off Six 

ll Swing Yours 
Lody ‘Round Lady 


Old Man From Arkansas 


With these two albums of square dance records, called 
you can teach square dancing. 
The set is constructed for use dy teachers who know 
no printed instructions; 


A group of children actually performed every instruction as it was recorded 
to make certain that instructions were clear and easy to follow. SCHOOL 
SQUARES are now —— used in all 48 States, Canada, Alaska, and the 
. Children LOVE them . 


SCHOOL SQUARES ARE PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOLS by Ervin Nephew 


Ladies to the Center 

Irish Washerwoman 

Gropevine Twist 

Swing Like Thunder 
and others 


Order below or write to School Squares Co. 
Box 165, Palo Alto, California 


ORDER TODAY and begin YOUR square dancing program 


SCHOOL SQUARES CO., Box 165, Palo Alto, California 


Please send me POSTPAID and INSURED your 2 complete albums of SCHOOL 


SQUARES (14 twelve-inch records) containing both dances and instructions for beginners. 


(You may deduct 10% 




















Teach students the importance 
of home ownership and good 
housing with this well-organ- 
ized teaching aid. Illustrated 
unit for intermediate and upper 
grades. Prepared by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Home 
Builders. 900,000 copies al- 
ready ordered and in use by 
teachers. 





mm an me ae oe = MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ----——-—-—-- 





Educational Committee, NAHB 
1028 Connecticut Ave., NW., Washington, D. C. 


Send for FREE Materials 


Unit contains a three-act play which Please send me free of charge ........ 
be d in di ith il copies of Better Homes For Family Living 
- reac 1 CS WHR pups teaching units for ......... students. 


taking turns reading the various 
Outline of supplementary 


TEACHER'S NAME .... 


parts. SRE so iicn viwdeen GRADE 
material (films and literature) CM akc Geecekohnaevaveewesy 
cluded. GHEY. cveccusesccese STATE 


























patie 
solve 
teaching ) 
problems 


Here’sa real godsend for the 
elementary school teacher. 





It’s a new, 351 page} beauti- 
| fully illustrated book called 
TEACHING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. Written 
especially for the teacher | 
with little training in the 
| field, it shows you exactly 
how to organize activities, 

sports, dances, quiet games, 
| for children in grades 1 to 6. 
Special problems connected } 
with today’s larger classes 
| are kept in mind throughout. | 


Write for free folder ‘‘I’’, 
showing actual pages from 
the book. Or order direct 
on approval basis. List 
| price: $4.25. 


SAUNDERS, ELEMENTARY DEPT. 
West Wash. Sq. © Phila. 5, Pa. 
































Larson LEATHERCRAFT 


Careful grading * Guaranteed quality 


Same day shipments * Complete stock 






FREE! —Iilustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest projects for 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 
Use one COMPLETE source for 
all tools and materials. Orders 
— shipped same day received. 
Careful, accurate grading plus dependable, guar- 
anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis- 
tently excellent results. Send for your copy now! 
J.C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4215, Chicago 24, Ill. 








@ DESIGNS IMPRINTED ON... 
brass, copper, aluminum for metal pictures 
panels for burnt wood etching 
glorified glass, mirrors pre-sketched 
paintings, etc. Profitable art hobbies. Write 
Dept.{ THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren « Chicago 7, iil. 











BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


Send for Free Book Telling How Easily 
You Can Learn Piano, Guitar, Accor- 
dion, ANY Instrument This Easy A-B-C 
Ww. 





m, 





ay 

OW IT’S EASY to med Ra at 

home. No tiresome “ No 
teacher, just START RIGHT OUT 
playing simple pieces, Thousands now play who never 
thought they could. Our pictured lessons make it easy 
as A-B-C to learn to play popular music, hymns, clas- 


sical and any other music. Only a few cents a lesson, 
Over 900,000 students! (Our 56th successful year.) 
FREE BOOK. Find out why our method can teach 
ou quickly, easily, inexpensively 
Write for 36-page ilustrated Free 
Book, No obligation 
Mention your favorite 
“ Ay, instrument. Just mail 
coupon below. 
U. &. School of Music 
Studio 679, Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 


FREE BOOK 








U. & SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Studio 579, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Please send your 36-page illustrated Free 
I would like to play (Name Instrument). 
Have you | 
Instrument? 


Book. 


Instrument 





Name 


(Please Print) 





Address 








iHabla Usted Espanol? 
(Continued from page 108) 


The following game is an aid to learn- 
ing and retaining the Spanish words 
for the animals. 

The teacher holds up a picture of a 
dog and says, “Es el perro.” This be- 
ing an unusually easy word the class 
almost echoes, “Es el perro.” “What 
does el perro say?” the teacher asks. 

“Bow wow! Bow wow!” 


“In espanol, ‘Bow wow’ is ‘gnau, 
gnau.” As soon as the children are 


saying perro and gnau, gnau easily and 
confidently, Arturo takes the part of 
the dog and while Lucia, his owner, 
covers her eyes, he hides. Lucia goes 
around the room calling, “El perro, el 
perro, el perro.” When she comes 
near Arturo’s a place he humps 
up and barks, “Gnau, gnau.’ 

It is not unusual for a child to tell 
of the fun he had playing these games 
with his family or playmates. 


It's Fun te Learn 


During the day I often use a few 
phrases and sentences which I tell the 
children they need not learn. As you 
might guess, they learn these pronto. 

Estés muy hablador. (You are talk- 
ing too much.) 

Basta. rhat’s enough. ) 

Presten ustedes atencién. 
tention. This is a plural command.) 

Qué el diga el cuento. (Let him 
tell the story.) 

During our Spanish periods the boys 
and girls are eager and enthusiastic: 
their ple asure in knowing another lan- 
guage indescribable. What a joy 
of achievement was experienced when 
they re alized that they could under- 
stand Lee, a Mexican boy who visited 
in our room and talked in Spanish. 

When Brian had to be absent he 
called me at home and asked, “What 
did you have in Spanish today?” I 
taught him the day's new phrase over 
the telephone. Then I asked him the 
other questions we had been working 
on and he was able to give the correct 
answers in Spanish, which was most 
gratifying. 

We realize that two years is not a 
long enough time to draw any definite 
conclusions; but we do know that our 
pupils have learned a_ reasonable 
amount and seem to be retaining it. 
Con mucho gusto hablamos espanol. 


(Pay at- 
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Key to Pronunciation 


a as in art 
e ay as in day 
i pronounced like ee in eel 
© as in toe 
u oo as in fool 
e unvoiced th before e and i 
otherwise like k 
as in church 
g h as in house before e and i 
otherwise like g as in gift 
h not pronounced at all 
jh as in house 
ll ly as 1 in value 
fh ny as in canyon 
q ask 
r asr, rolling and dramatic 
as rr, but very rolling and 
dramatic 
s as s, always sharp 
y y as in year 
sometimes ee as in eel 
z unvoiced th as in 
thief 
The English 5, d, and t are called 
explosive sounds. Such explosive 
sounds do not exist in Spanish 
and therefore these consonants 
must be softened. B, for example, 
is almost like v. 
The letters k, 1, m, n, p, and f 
are pronounced as in English. 























TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 


In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 
This seat Plan in heavy dark paper, is 8” x 8” in size, 
with compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. (Blank cards are included.) There is a total of 
70 compartments. It is usable in large or smal! classrooms. 


A total 
(Blue, 


included with each unit. 
Extra cards 2 for 5c 


A supply of cards is 
space for 144 name places. 
Buff, Pink or White.) 


New! Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope which 
has bound edges and brass corners. It is neat and long 
wearing. 


$10.98 per doz.— plus postage — no C.0.D’s 


This and all following items can be ordered from your 
School Supply Dealer 





a 


wad 


The Plymouth Chart is on heavy paper 36 
Constructed for long life. 
with chart. 


PHONIC SET to build words......... 


All orders must be accompanied by check, 





x 35” mounted on wood 
Heavy cards are easily made removable from groove: 
It displays phonic exercises, primary reading, poems, arithmetic, etc 
200 cards C710 
PRIMER SET easy words for use with beginners, 200 cards C7I1 


money 





— Exettingly Mew { / 





G 






































Only $4-5° 
(Postpaid) 


rhe 


word 


organization of the 
s into unit-groups nat 





urally belonging together 
is in harmony with modern 
teaching methods. The 
learning of a word, not as 
a detached memorization, 
but in meaningful concrete 
Situations in association 
with other relevant words, 
gives the child a more com- 
prehensive rasp of the 
meaning. 

The yocabulary is based 
on a careful collation of the 
best primary-word lists 


and on practica! 
work by a num- 
perienced teachers. 
at top and bottom. 
and blend 


available, 
classroom 
ber of ex 


$1.50 
$1.50 


order or postal note. 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 





























oa ay pal | THE INVENTORY TESTS do two things: (1) They easily reve the 
combinations the pupil does not know, or knows imperfectly (diagnostic 
i \Llnan Khaky | Mant IC) test); and (2) they make it possible to put in his hands an effective 
| —= ; . ) 3 means of mastering promptly by himself just the combinations on which 
as he fails (remedial wor hen he finds that he need not study the 
(@) whole 390 combinations, but only a few on which he failed, he feels 
encouraged, 
6 ¢ 8 
RR Se 8104. Inventory test of 100 addition facts separately, 10 cents 
3) G each, 85c a dozen Weight 6 oz Order at least one key.) 
= B104K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index refer 
ences, 10 cents each, three for 25 cents. Weight 1 oz 
B168. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facts separately, 10 
cents each, 85c a dozen. Weight 6 oz. (Order, also, at least one key 
B108K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index refe 
ences, 10 cents each, three for 25 cen eight 1 o7 

8112. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 8123. petiaien test of the 90 division facts ser 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 85 cents a dozen, arately, 10 cents each, 85e a dozen Weight 6 oz 
Weight 6 oz. (Order, also, at least one key.) (Order, also, at least one key.) 

B112K. Key for the preceding, with automatic B123K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. Weight 1 oz. 25 cents. Weight 1 oz 
A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory tests is included with each purchase of any of the above units, 


85c PER DOZEN — MINIMUM ORDER 4 DOZEN OF ANY COMBINATION 


VOCABULARY SEAT WORK FOR SLOW PUPILS 






a7 Pupils Easily Teach Themselves Grade Level 1-C—1-B 
3 te Read with This Material In this piece of seat work, the pupil is given 
SELF-TEACHING VOCABULARY UNITS only five words at a time for wora-and-picture 
matching, and he must match each one not once 
but ten times, Thirty words are included. 
Easy Vocabulary. Six different lay-sheets, includ 
ing dictionaries, and word-cards fer cutting up 
R982 -000....0. 3 sets for $1.48 
SIX NEW SIX-PUPIL SETS 
Se eee 8 eS 
and pictures, centering about a single topic, ‘ 
theese vomerteste Gictionary cards, and six word-cards cor cuttin 
poms ot oe wom, with six envelop for cut-up words, or 4 words 
ane onli per set. 504 basic vocabulary words in ail Eact 
the peptt ve bogie UIt Weighs 7 oz 
tocchiog bimeet? so By Isabelle Long— 
‘aoa tama obo tae Edited by James E. McDade 
Seaham,’ R1001......84 nouns. 600—3 for $1.48 
R1002 70 nouns & plural forms 600—3 for $1.48 
R1003. 84 verbs 600—3 for $1.48 
R1004 84 nouns 600—3 for $1.48 
R1005 84 nouns 600——-3 for $1.43 
R10086 85 verbs 600-—-3 for $1.48 





INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC CARDS 
SET 2 ADDITION——N416—For learning addi- 
tion combinations. Consists of 100 cards, each 
giving one of the basic combinations on one side 
combination with answer, on reverse. In box. 
SET 3 SUBTRACTION—N417—For 
subtraction facts. Same as in Set 2. 
45c PER BOX IN DOZEN LOTS— 
65c PER BOX IN INDIVIDUAL UNITS 


learning 
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MAIL 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items C4 

you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send ee 
in ONE envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


TODAY 





Coupons in this issue are on pages |10, 
112, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


TTT TTT 
PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5461-9. Please send me free: new booklets |) ''Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It''; [) “It's So Much Easier When You Know"; | “Sally and Mary 
and Kate Wondered"; () “‘How Shall | Tell My Daughter?"'; [) one ‘Educational Port- 
folio on Menstrual Hygiene.” 


Ins. 363 
Name seenes psccescce GUE Gadocedteces 
Seveed Gr BAB. cccccccecsvecccccccc cvcccccecccccccccecesseccoccecesse No. Pupils ..... 
GRY cccccccves on cuncgueesese Coevecces occe BORD ccccces State ......... 9-54 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP. Please send me free catalog of Ann Marie's Fingertip Art 
and Activity Material 


Ins. 106 
| pe EPP PPT PPTTTTTTETITTLITTITITITLI Lr 
St. or R.D 
City .++» Zone peng GREED concavece ae 


CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Please send your catalog of school and classroom 
phonographs together with price list. 


Ins. 504 
Name : : .. Grade _ 
Street or R&.0 ° ‘ ccuccéo GD cadetedcetabéboan 
City : stand Gee «sees State a. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Please send me Cram's Classroom Classics—Volume 5, 
No. 2 ‘Teaching in a Divided World," by J. Hartt Walsh, Ph.D., Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, Butier University; | Itiwstrated literature on new colored Desk Outline Maps. 


Ins. 124 
Name ..ccceens ; aeeeceecee Grade ....ccsenee 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils ..... 
City Zone .. State 9-54 


SESS OCESSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSESSSESSESSSSESSSSESSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSESESESOSSEOE 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Please send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which illus- 
trates and describes over 3500 teaching helps 


Ins. 35 
Name nes peeeees cous es coeeoceces obec ‘ GaSe cccéccccese 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City . Zone : State ... . 9-54 


SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESOSSSSESSSESESESSSSSESSSSESSSSSSESSSSSSSESSESESSESESESSESEEEESEESS 
8B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Public Relations Dept. Please send me copies of 
"WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER,’' with TEACHERS’ MANUAL; copies of 'JOHN- 
SON MAKES THE TEAM" (for Junior and Senior High), also with TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


Ins. 258 
POBERO ccccccccccesccesscccecees Grade cecce-ceces 
Sores? GF BB cccecocesess 56000 ceesceees weseses Saeteeus No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-54 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCHSSSSSSSESESESSEESSESTESSHESESSESESSESSSESSESSSEOSESSSESSESESEOOEOE 


CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OXFORD, INC. Please send me your 4-page Crepho 
Leaflet 554, GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING NUMBERS, for use in primary grades, 
as described in your ad on Page 119. 


Ins. 505 
Name ; evccees . beoenes : ove GOGO coccesocces 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City pee ... Zone sees SEND « 9-54 


THE STRATHMORE COMPANY. Please send me your 24-page Catalog of Educational 
Toys and Magic Slates for school use. See ad on Page 103 


ins. 282 
MOMS ccedscscerncscececeserserseseessessessessesssesscesesssseseese Grade .....seees 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils ..... 
City . Zone . State .....+.-- 9-84 


CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES. Please send sample copy of Children's Activities magazine as 
described on Page 97 


Ins. 380 
PERE cccccccsccscece sugeeecovasse : cosceese GRADO wccceess 
Street or R.D. ... School 
CHY cccccccseccccsecceess TTTITT TTT TTT Tre Zone .. oo CBO ccccdsesse POC 
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Bob’s Strange Adventure 


(Continued from page 35) 


the trip, but Bob found out that their 
names were Pitt and Patt. 

“Here we are,” sang out Pitt. Be- 
fore Bob knew what was happening, 
they had settled down gently and the 
bovs were opening the door to step 
outside. But instead of being back in 
Bob’s woods by the weeping willow 
tree, they were in a meadow that Bob 
had never seen before. 

“Where are we?” asked Bob, step- 
ping out and looking around. 

“We've brought you to our home,” 
said Patt, closing the door. “This is 
called ‘Nobody-Told-Me-Land.’ ” 

“Nobody-Told-Me-Land!” laughed 
Bob. “You're kidding!” 

“No, really,” said Pitt. “This is 
where we live. We are ‘Nobody-Told- 
Me-Ites.’ ” 

Bob looked around. The grass was 
high and uncut and a thick carpet of 
dried leaves lay under the near-by 
trees. “Why doesn’t somebody cut the 
grass?” asked Bob. “Pretty soon it 
will be so high, it will be over your 
heads.” 

Pitt and Patt laughed uproariously. 
“Nobody does things like that here,” 
said Pitt, gasping for breath. “That 
is why we call it Nobody-Told-Me- 
Land. If nobody tells us to cut the 
grass, well then, we just don't cut 
the grass!” 

They led Bob out of the meadow 
and into the town. The street was 
narrow, and the houses sat close to 
the edge. Bob could see that the front 
yards were untidy and wild. There 
were no flowers planted, and what 
grass there was, grew in between the 
rocks and boulders. They picked their 
way through the vard to the front 
door of the third house on the left. 
Pitt opened the door and they all 
went inside. 

“We have company, Mom,” called 
Patt. Their mother came into the 
front room and looked at Bob. 

“He’s one of us, Mom,” said Pitt. 
“We found him this morning.” 

“Good,” said their mother. “I’m 
sure he will be happy here.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Bob 
in surprise. 

“You can live with us,” said Mom 
“We have an extra room we can fix 
up for you.” 

‘But I don’t want to stay here,” 
protested Bob. “T just came for a 
ride with the boys.” 

Pitt and Patt burst into laughter. 

“T'll bake a cake for lunch,” said 
Mom, starting to leave the room. 

“Bob likes chocolate cake,” said 
Pitt as she walked out. 

Lunchtime came, and when Mom 
put down the cake, it was a white 
cake. “Didn't you hear me tell you 
Bob liked chocolate cake, Mom?” 
asked Pitt. 

“Yes, I heard you.” she answered. 

“Why didn’t you make a chocolate 
cake?” 

“Nobody told me to,” she said 
quietly. 

Pittand Patt snickered and Bob just 
ate in silence. When the meal was 
over, Pitt and Patt took Bob outside. 
“Like to look around a little?” they 
asked. 

“All right,” said Bob. “But I'll have 
to be getting back soon.” The boys 
said nothing. They turned the corner 
of the house, and Bob walked right in- 
to a mountain of cans, jars, and boxes 

“Say, what’s this?” he asked, rub- 
bing his knee where he had bumped it 

“Oh, this is the garbage pile,” said 
Pitt. 

“Well, why doesn’t somebody burn 
the paper and bury the cans?” 

Pitt and Patt shook their heads 
sadly. “He keeps forgetting,” said 


Pitt to Patt. “We don’t do those 
things here unless somebody tells us 
to,” 

Bob shrugged his shoulders and they 
walked on. “What's that on top of 
the hill?” asked Bob, pointing up be- 
hind the house. 

“Oh, that’s our woodpile,” an- 
swered Patt. 

“But it’s not a pile of wood, it’s 
scattered all over. Back home, ours 
is piled up neatly and right next to 
the house.” 

“Do you keep it piled up neatly?” 
asked Pitt quickly. 

“Well—” replied Bob doubtfully, 
“sometimes I do.” 

“If somebody tells you to?” asked 
Patt. 

“TI guess so,” said Bob reluctantly. 

“You’re one of us, to be sure,” said 
Pitt happily. “You know, every 
month two of us are sent out to find 
strays like you and bring them back 
where they belong.” 

“But I’m not a stray,” said Bob. 
“T’ve never been here before.” 

“That's true,” said Patt. “But you 
see, quite often there are mistakes 
made and children are sent to the 
wrong places to live. So many of our 
people get misplaced that it is quite 
a job rounding them up. I’m sure 
they will let you help us in our job if 
we ask them.” 

“But look, fellows, I'd rather go 
home. I don’t think I like it here,” 
Bob objected. 

“Oh, you can’t go home. You have 
to stay here now.” 

Bob didn’t say any more but he was 
beginning to feel frightened. He 
couldn’t stay here. He had to get 
away. But how? 

That night when Pitt and Patt went 
up to bed, Bob curled up on the sofa 
in the front room. He lay there wait- 
ing for everyone to fall asleep. When 
all was quiet, he crept out of the 
house and down to the road, trying 
very carefully not to trip over any- 
thing. When he reached the road, he 
broke into a run, and in a very short 
while was in the meadow where they 
had landed. 

The saucer was still where they had 
left it. He pulled the door open and 
stepped inside. He locked the door 
and switched on the light. Sitting 
down in one of the pilots’ seats, he 
studied the controls for a few min- 
utes. He thought back to what Pitt 
and Patt had done. Then, working 
slowly and carefully, he did what he 
had seen the boys do, and the saucer 
took off! He set the course and sat 
back to wait. 

Presently he felt the saucer settle 
down gently, and he opened the door 
and stepped out beside his own weep- 
ing willow tree. But he noticed with 
surprise that the sun was still shining 
here. And there was another surprise! 
His mother was standing over him. 

“Did you see the landing I made in 
the saucer?” he asked proudly. 

His mother laughed. “The only 
landing I saw you make was when 
you fell out of the willow tree just 
now. 

“But I didn’t fall—look at the sau- 
cer.” He turned to point at the sau- 
cer, but it was gone! 

His mother laughed and took him 
by the arm. “If you have to take a 
nap in the afternoon, Bob, please don’t 
do it up in a tree. You might break 
your neck next time.” 

Bob shrugved his shoulders. If she 
wanted to think he had fallen asleep 
in the tree, he would let her think it. 

They started toward home. When 
they reached the fence, Bob looked 

(Continued on page 113) 








free teaching 
units on 


RAYON 


oRDER NOW} 














BLUMEN | 6 = SSS 


Reader-Coloring Booklet, “The 
Clothes | Wear” — first intro- 
duction to basic clothing 
fibers. Includes Teacher's Ref- 
erence Leaflet — Teacher's 
Guide. 


GRADES 4-8 


“Man-Made Miracle.” History 
and growth of RAYON, told in 
exciting cartoon form. 


TEESE 6555S 


“Science Creates A Modern In- 
dustry.” Stresses the role of 
science and research in the in- 
creasingly important field of 
man-made fibers. 


Please send me: 


(TA) Grades 1-3 FREE 
Teaching Kit. 


(SA) Student's copies of 
(quantity) 


Reader-Coloring Booklet @ 1¢ 


= 


each, for which | enclose ¢. 


(SB) Extra copies of stu- 
(quantity) 
dent’s cartoon booklet @ 


(TB) Grades 4-8 FREE 
Teaching Kit. 


I¢ 
each, for which | enclose ___¢.. 


(TD) Science Unit for 
Teacher. 


(SD) Student's Leaflets 
(quantity) 
@ 1¢ each, for which | enclose 


a * 
Ss 
a 
a 
ZONE 





STATE__ 








\ — 
AMERICAN C= 


vIscosE  \ 
CORPORATION 
America's first producer of man-made fibers 
a 


Dept. IN 9-54 


Box 864, G.P 0 
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Lunchroom Manners 
Continued from page 51) 


LOUIS (slowly and mournfully in 
the beginning; faster and more cheer- 
ful for the last part)— 


3 grow ver-y big, 


Pili. ===S=: 


to wear a od a= in 





may-be he will have 


SSS 


You find 





food that's dif-fer-ent and new 





a+ mine that 


MARY (sings )— 


f= SSS Se == | 


Let's put out Drib - bling ha ra, Whe 


ee == aod ge = = A 


floor, She'll learn to be more 





spills soup cn — the 


BOTT se 


tea. 
care = When she's been 


shown the 


doo. 


(All repeat last two lines.) 


STAN (sings )— 








And as for Hun-gry Hen-ry, Its ver- 











That he must al - ways 


y plain to 


te — 


aft-er you and 








fol - low me. 


(All repeat song.) 

ONE CHILD (speaks )—AIl share, 
you see. 

HOWARD 
sings )— 


os ee 


Lunch-es at school are a 


(steps forward and 





Lg 





T 





e 


buy. There's noth - ing but the best for all to 


Bake oS oS Sis 


try. And if you have the priv -i-lege of such fine, 


Biwi s soe, 


food, It’s ask - ing ver + y lit-tle that you be good, 











(Chorus repeats this song.) 





(Children exit, singing “We Walk |: 


in Line.’’) 

CARL (wakes and repeats slow- 
ly)—“Lunches at school are a very | 
good buy. There’s nothing but the 
best for all to try. And if you have 
|the privilege of such fine food, it’s 
asking very little that you be good.” 
| That's right! I'd hate to be one of 
| those Goopy I’m going to be | 
a real boy and remember the magic | 
| wand (Exits or eur. | 
tains close.) 


a 
wusses. 


of courtesy. 


EprroriaL = Nort This operetta 
may give your pupils the idea of writ- 
ing operettas on other aspects of good 
manners and on health and safety top- 
ics. They can use adaptations of these 
| melodies with different words, or they 
can originate new songs. Writing new 
words to familiar popular tunes is sat- 
| isfactory when the time saved is need- 
led for other things. 
| Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass., has recently put out a book | 
entitled Health and Safety Plays and 
Programs, by Aileen Fisher. It con- 
tains plays, skits, group readings, 
songs, and recitations on health and 
on safety. You may want to request 
it for your school library. 








NEW TEACHING AID 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





So You Want a Picture File 


Here's new booklet tells you exactly how to go about getting up 
a picture file. Easy and interesting. Also shows tried-and-tested ways of 
using to get most out of file. And the price of booklet only 50*. 


Chapter 3 deals with trimming and 
mounting; what to do with outsize 
posters and maps; and filing for 
easy finding. 


Name of new booklet is So You Want 
to start a Picture File. Author— 
Supt. Miller, Riverside, Cal. schools 
—says teachers everywhere will wel- 
come the practical suggestions given. 
Fills a real need. Chapter 4 discusses permanent and 
temporary displays; value of 
change; captions and labels; show- 


oe the 
worth of picture 


aid. 


Chapter 1 str: 


file; a valuable, inexpensive 


ing children’s work, 
Chapter 2 takes up types of pictures 
suitable for file and where to look for 
and 


Booklet gives lists of sources of art 


reproductions and study prints, 


supply houses, books by specialists 


them; lists some sources of free 
low-cost pictures, posters, and other 
visual materials. for reference. 

rO START A 


50¢ po 1) 


if further interested— For ooklet described above so YOU WANT 


PICTURE FILE write BRUCE MILLER, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 


DISCOVER how quickly the lively, refreshing 
flavor of delicious Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 
gives you a little lift. And see how the smooth 
chewing helps you relax. Just try it today. 


ar 


CHEWING PAR 





CHILDREN LOVE 


way 70 NU SIC 


Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 


to grade students—a method scientifically developed 
and tested for years in classrooms throughout 
America. Teaches rhythm, sight reading, pitch per- 
ception, solfeggio through ‘ ‘Beat Response.” 


Get EASY Teaching Information. Folder FREE! 


Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes . 
organize and direct Song Flutie Classes. The famous “Beat Re- 
sponse Method” will guide you on the fun route to success in class- 
room music. Results will win you the praise and respect of pupils, 
their wee and your school officials. M: sil this coupon, or a 
postal . . . get free folder NOW. 


PAN-AMERICAN Division OF C. G. CONN LTD., Elkhort, Indiana 





PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 951, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send my free copy of the EASY Teaching Information Song Flute 
folder. This places me under no obligation. 


a 
SEND FOR »: 


FREE 


a | 
Nome. FOLDER 


Address 


j 
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SOROS EOOEEESECEEEEEESOEEEEOEEESEOOOEEEEOOESEOESEEEEOEOOSESESOESEOSEOOOEOESOEESEES 
AUDIO RECORD. Please send me a copy of ‘THE TEACHER TALKS ABOUT SOUND RE- 


CORDING,"’ a new 40-pacge booklet containing hundreds of practical ideas on the use of 
tape and disc recording in modern education 
Ins. 441 
PEARED ccccccccceveces bVeUwede See ReOERENSSSD 660 cece coccoeneeeoes Grade cccccciccce 
Sens Gr GB. ¢ sedsucensees ccccecscssesessteassnces Dee ccncisecdsensense 
City ..csecs POSS SSS CCeerooesesoosececoeCoeeoce Goumty soccccceccccccsce Bale ccocccduss 9-54 


SSCS SSSHSE ELC LEEK CLERK SEEESESEEESESSSSSESSSSESESESESESESEEEEESESSEEESESECECESESE 


E. MM. HALE AND COMPANY. Please send me my FREE copy of your complete 60-page 


catalog of Cadmus Books. 


Ins. 131 
Name ; Jedbas Gencdenesesenedeccceseucedoc eee pecvecces GED cosccanende 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
GF aconececeececcecedcses secceesrsteutéacees o BOBO cccesse State ......... 9-54 


SSSSSSE CLERK CESS HSSELE KL CES SSSESESESSESSSSSSSESSESSSSESEEEEEEEEEESEESEEEESESCOSCOESECE 


Aa NAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5461-9. | would like a free preview of ‘'Molly Grows 
Up Fiease send me the 16 mm. , black and white, sound film. 


Ins. 363A 
Name ... : , seceeses pouboceset secee GUE ceccccsoses 
Street or R.D eebeesscasceneeus No. Pupils ..... 
City ‘ oeeese BORO cvccece GOONS coccsccns 9-54 


POSTER SERA C EERE LEE SSS SSSESSEESSSESEEEESSESESSESOSESEEEEESEEEE ECE EEEEEEEOEOSO 


ALLYN AND EACON, INC. Please send me descriptive material on Social Science texts 


adve d elsewhere in tiuis number of The Instructor. 
Ins. 443 
Name eeccese ‘ eboeedsebeoces sccccceosescsccccocecos QUBGD ctcossccens 
Street cr R.D , shed , sccesees SURO ccncceceoesseesnsconne 
GHW cccccccccsccccescocccecocceecssccccecsccocecosceeseces BOERS sccccee State 9-54 
SOCSHHOEEEC EEE EE. WKS EEE EEE EEOOOOOESO>DEROOEOEOESOEEOEOOEEEEEOESEESOEEEESEOEREEES 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. Please send me: FREE Rayon Teaching Units: 
C) (TA! Ccades 1-3 Kit; () (18) Grades 4-8 Kit; [) (TD) Science Kit. 
Ins. 22 
Name pees TYTITI ITIL TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT rrr tree Grade cccovecscve 
Street or R.D. ; eves puvdesnbendeceousedendenede No. Pupils ..... 
GRe coccccccdeus sec ; «++. Zone ssoce SOUND coseeener 9-54 


SESSSSHSSSSSSEE ESE CELESTE EEESHEEEEEESSESEEEEEEEEEEEEESESESESEESESEOESEEEEEOEEEEOS 


RIG-A-JIG CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL. Please send me 4-color brochure showing full 
details on using Rig-A-Jig Construction Material in Social Studies and other Class Ac- 
tivities. See ad on Page £3. 


Ins. 223 
Name ovesesos RéGunabeuecéndduneensdseocencens ceséusensusdses GeaGe. ccevccccses 
Street or R.D : deus . . No. Pupils 
City ovee news So ecceeeceeceooes BORO ceocece BeMNR occccesss 9-54 


SOCHSSTC EK SHEE SSE OSES ETEEESEEECSE EE EEE SHEE SEEK EEEEEEEOCOCOOOEEOEESOEEOEOEEEEEEEECE 


SIFO COMPANY. Picase send me your free illustrated Sifo educational toy catalog, 
giving the recommended ege cnd full explanation of what and how the children learn. 


Ins. 248 
SOUND: re ha cbUcecesiccnvnesesscecsséec eccncvecoeseeccecéesecéoocesennates Grade cccccccecss 
Pee GP Gah. cbse rctssnasdcdsdcdcocncecseddacereesvecissscisees SeROGE .cccccccccceccscccece 
City YTTITITI TT TT oveccccecce ccccecccocccccces BORD ocdosee BSNS ccccceces 9-54 


SSSSHSK SHE SEES EKEESOSSSSSSESEEEEEEESEESERL EEE SESE SESEEESEEEESEEEEESSESOSSCOCESEES 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. $-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, com- 
plete information about your Eorrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as cescribed in ad- 
vertisement on Page 3. 


Ins. 328 
Name .. eccceses ee ‘ TECELIITITTITITITITTTiririiririiiiie it Grade ...cscsesee 
Street or R.D. ... Sane ccccccccs 
City , paeonee : . Zone seca GOED cocccecse WOO 





_ w, every teacher can have a craft program 
for her pupils at little or no cost. The New 
Handcraft Book offers in complete detail 145 
individual craft projects using materials that 


are readily available without cost, or that can be purchased inexpensively. A craft 
program is an easy, effective way to teach. It is always popular with children and the 


things they produce often serve to illustrate social studies or science lessons. The 
program outlined in The New Handcraft Book offers training in using materials neatly 

with a minimum of waste. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard A ee $2.50. Paper 
Cover, $2.00. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Mr. Billiken 


(Continued from page 105) 


lived on a farm all her life and knew 
what happened when young chickens 
became wet and chilled. All too often 
they died. 

Andy had worked hard and was 
counting on his chicks to help him 
through state college. Much as she 
wanted to get inside, Karen made 
herself drive the bewildered chickens 
into their house. 

Finally the last one was under cov- 
er. She was dashing toward the house 
when she saw Mrs. Hewitt running 
toward her, 

“Have you seen Davy?” she called 
anxiously. “He’s been gone for hours.’ 

“T haven't seen him for a long, long 
time,” she answered. 

“I wonder if he could have gone to 
the orchard,” Mrs. Hewitt continued. 
She darted across the garden toward 
the orchard a quarter of a mile away. 

Then suddenly Karen remembered, 
Davy had wanted to see the quack- 
quacks. Could he have gone to the 
pond? That was a quarter of a mile 
away in the opposite direction. 

Just then another streak of light- 
ning flashed and the thunder roared. 
Karen shuddered. Suppose little Davy 
was out in the south pasture in all this 
storm! It was raining harder. In ter- 
ror, Karen screamed for Mrs. Hewitt, 
but her voice was lost in the wind and 
rain. If it really rained hard, the duck 
pond would get bigger and bigger. 
Davy might even drown. 

Karen flew back to the barn. She 
pulled Mr. LDilliken’s whiskers ever so 
gently. “We have to go find Davy; 
we just have to,” she said. 

Karen got from under the trees as 
quickly as she could. Father had al- 
ways told her to avoid trees during a 
storm. She gave Mr. Billiken a sharp 
slap on the back that sent him speed- 
ing in the direction of the duck pond. 

She tried to catch sight of Davy’s 
blue jeans but couldn’t. If only she 
could find him! Somehow she couldn't 
imagine life on the farm without fun- 
ny three-year-old Davy about. 

On and on Mr. Billiken went as if 
he knew he should hurry. They were 
almost to the duck pond when the 
rain came down in torrents. Karen 
could hardly sec through it, but she 
called again and again, “Davy, Davy!” 
There was no answer. 

“I guess he just isn’t here, Mr. 
Billiken,” Karen half-sobbed. She 
wished she had not come. It had been 
a foolish thing to do. As she was 
turning the goat homeward, she had 
another idea. As long as she was here, 
perhaps she should circle the pond. 
Maybe Davy hadn’t heard her. Two 
minutes later she found him, a 
drenched little figure lying on the 
ground at the very edge of the rising 
pond. Karen swooped down upon 
him. 

“Davy Hewitt, why didn’t you an- 
swer me?” 

“I didn’t hear you,” Davy sobbed. 
“T fell on a stone. I can’t walk. I 
hurted my foot.” 

Karen knelt beside him. Sure 
enough! The ankle above Davy’s 
soaked sandal was swollen and red. 
There was blood, too, where the rock 
had pierced the skin. 

A clap of thunder roared above 
them. Davy clutched Karen’s jeans. 

I'm afraid, Karen,” he cried. 

Karen, herself almost numb with 
fright, held Davy close. “Don’t cry, 
Davy, Mr. Billiken will take you 
home.” She lifted him tenderly into 
the cart. Then she walked behind 
guiding Mr. Billiken with the lines. 

The pasture grass was wet, and the 
soil sodden. At times the going was 
slow. To Karen it seemed to take 






Her feet were soaked and at 
every step her shoes squished in the 
mud. At last they reached the gate. 
Andy saw them first and ran wna 


hours. 


them followed by Mother and Mrs. 
Hewitt. 

“I found him down by the duck 
pond,” Karen called. “I think he’s 
hurt.” 

Suddenly Karen found herself in her 
mother’s arms. “You went after him 
in all this storm, Karen? I really am 
proud of you.” 

“Gee, Carrot-top, I didn’t think you 
could do it!” exclaimed Andy. 

She realized that she would always 
be Carrot-top to Andy and somehow 
she didn’t really mind. But then she 
heard Mrs. Hewitt, and her heart al- 
most burst with happiness. 

Mrs. Hewitt had lifted Davy from 
the cart and with him in her arms, 
stood beside Mr. Billiken. “Just think,” 
she said, “if it hadn’t been for Karen 
and this goat, Davy might have 
drowned.” With her free hand she 
tugged gently at the goat’s whiskers. 
“You may be full of mischief, Mr. 
Billiken, but I hope they keep you 
around here for a long, long time.” 


Happy Birthday, Binky 
Bear 


(Continued from page 95, 


“Wow!” admired Charlie Cheshire 
Cat. “That’s real neat!” 

“Boy, we sure can have some keen 
times now, can’t we, Bink?” shouted 
Sammy Skunk happily. 

After eating their refreshments, the 
children played games until the bell 
rang for dismissal. Roland Raccoon 
won the prize for pinning the tail on 
the donkey, and everyone got lolli- 
pops. 

“Happy birthday, Binky,” called 
Paul O'Possum, with the whole class 
joining in. “Thank you for the party, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bear. Good-by, Mrs 
Great Owl; see: you Monday,” they 
chorused. 

“Good-by, children. Have a nice 
week end,” Mrs. Great Owl smiled. 
As the Bear family left she added, 
“Have a nice birthday week end, 
Binky; I know you will.” 

Then Binky, his mother, his father, 
his baby brother, and Sammy Skunk 
piled into the Bears’ car and headed 
home. 

“Your mother will pick you up at 
our house, Sammy,” Mother Bear said 
as the car started. “She hasn’t come 
back from town yet.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Bear. She’s gone to 
get Bink’s birthday present, I guess, 
Sammy replied. “Oh, boy! Now we 
can try out your new bow and arrows, 
can't we, Bink? An’ if my mother is 
late, we can work the puzzle together 
too, maybe . . ?” 

“Sure, old man,” grinned Binky 
slapping one arm across his friend's 
shoulder. 

“Chure ol’ ’an,” chimed in Richie. 

“We hated to disappoint you this 
morning,” Mother Bear explained, 
“but things got so rushed, . .” 

“Yes, if Mother and I hadn’t over- 
slept you'd have had that archery set 
this morning,” interrupted Father 
Bear. “But I guess it’s just as well as 
it is.” 

“You really fooled me!” Binky ad- 
mitted. “Did Mrs. Great Owl know 
you were coming?” 

“T called at lunch time and she said 
it would be all right,” Mother Bear 
replied. 

Binky looked down at his little 
brother, almost asleep, and snuggied 
as close against him as possible. “This 
was the best birthday yet,” thought 
Binky. “Maybe baby brothers don’t 
mess things up so badly at that!” 


















BOSTON 2:0: 
Pencil Sharpeners 












KS PENCIL SHARPENER 
HAS SPEED CUTTERS ...a 


good solid reason to insist on 
BOSTON when ordering. 30 
Cutting Edges instead of 24 — 
25% more cutter means less 
putter. Bostons are “Trouble 
Free” Pencil Sharpeners. 


@ FREE! 


Non-advertising SCHOOL 

REPORT BOOK on the 
general subject of 
pencil sharpener care, 
selection and use in 
schools. 











Backed by a Full Year's Guarantee 
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CAMDEN, WN. J. 
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Classroom Crafts 


Color Crafts Catalog listing many attract 
we ~ ready for designing and decorating. Free to 
teachers—others 10c. ~ 


71: 0-P CRAFT 60% 





SANDUSKY, OHIO 


PRIZE CONTEST! 
FOR TEACHERS 


Are you an elementary school teacher? 

Are you planning to teach a unit oa HOUSING 
this school term? 

Can you write clearly and concisely? 





If your answer to these three questions is “Yes,” 
then you are eligible to enter the Contest for 
Teachers, conducted by the National Association 
of Home Builders. 


FIRST PRIZE SECOND PRIZE | THIRD PRIZE 


| 
$200 $100 $75 


These sums will be awarded for the best original 
material submitted by teachers between Septem- 
ber 1, 1954, and May 31, 1955, on how to develop 
a housing study in elementary schools. Entries 
may be submitted in the form of an article 
describing a true teaching experience in a class- 
room, or as a teaching unit. The material will 
be designed for any grade level, kindergarten 
through 8th grade. It may concern housing in 
any period, past or present, provided it is re- 





lated to current classroom studies on the ele- 
mentary school level. 
For entry blanks and complete details, fill out 
the information below and mail to: 

seeece 


Educational Director 
NATIONAL ASS'N OF HOME BUILDERS 
1028 Conn. Ave., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Please send entry blank and complete details 
about the CONTEST FOR TEACHERS as an- 
nounced in the magazine. 
Your 
Name 
Grade 
You Teach 
Name of 
School 
School 
Address 











City 











Can Man Make Rain? 


Continued from page 106) 


The other plane, flying lower, sprays a 
solution of superheated goop. Some 
ten minutes later rain usually falls. 
Hail, they claim, has no chance to 
form: For three years the men seeded 
typical hail clouds and no hail fell to 
ruin the fruit trees. 

Recently an unpredicted hailstorm 
struck the valley before the planes 
could take off. The flyers did what 
they could by hurrying into the air with 
their cloud-seeding goop. Weather re- 
ports showed a change from storm to 
light rainfall as the pilots followed the 
clouds across the valley. 


Value of Cloud-Seeding 


rhere is still a division of opinion 
as to how much the apparent success 
of the rainmaking is due to chance. 
Also does the rain fall to the advan- 
tage of certain people in one place and 
not fall some place else where it is 
needed? This is the question that both- 
ers the Texas cattlemen and is puzzling 
weathermen and rainmakers§ every- 
where. Some people think the activi- 
ties of rainmakers should be controlled 
until the complete answer is known. 
Yet only further experimenting can 
help us get the answer. 


Special Commission 


lo help study all the evidence about 
rainmaking, President Eisenhower has 
appointed a special commission. The 
President’s commission will try to find 
out whether rainmaking, 
without proper safeguards, might cause 
serious droughts, storms, and floods. 
It will also. try to evaluate the benefits 
that effective weather control might 
bring to agriculture, industry, and 


large-scale 


commerce. 

In the meantime, the cloud-seeders 
continue to work. They say that evi- 
dence of the value of cioud-seeding 
cannot be obtained in one or two sea- 
sons of operation over one target. They 
all agree, however, that results have 
generally encouraging. Their 
conclusion is that cloud-seeding can 
usually increase precipitation 20 to 40 


been 


per cent. 
Though there is considerable evi- 
dence and agreement that cloud- 


seeding does bring about rainfall, there 
is less agreement that rainmakers are 
not “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” On 
this question we shall look to President 
Eisenhower's commission for further 


help. 


Class Activities 


1. Find a rainfall map of the United 
States. Which areas have the most 
rainfall? The least? What is the aver- 
age rainfall where you live? Call the 
local weather bureau station and find 
the rainfall for your locality last year. 
Was this amount higher or lower than 
average? 

2. An atlas will tell you the average 
rainfall in all areas of the world. 
Make a chart showing first the areas 
containing the most rainfall and grad- 
uate it until you come to those areas 
which receive the least. Your listing 
will be more accurate if your chart 


contains areas rather than countries 
or states, 
3. Do you know how rainfall is 


measured? The weather bureau may 
be glad to show you the type of con- 
tainer used, and explain how it is 
done. Be sure to write or call for an 
appointment before you go, however. 

+. Does a cloud-seeding company 
operate near you? Perhaps you could 
visit them and inspect the planes used 
for this work. Notice the equipment 
used to discharge the chemicals from 
the plane. Perhaps you will be able 
to find out when a plane is leaving to 
seed some clouds. Make a note of the 
time. Then see how long a _ time 
elapses before rain falls. 

5. In an encyclopedia, find pictures 
of the various types of clouds. Which 
ones would probably be best for cloud- 
seeding? Pick out the from 
which rain might fall without seeding. 

6. From what direction does most of 
the rain in your area come? If you do 
not know the reason for this, consult 
the weather bureau, a_ high-school 
science teacher, or perhaps the airport. 
A mountain range or large areas of 
water near by may be part of the 
reason. 


clouds 


Bob’s Strange Adventure 


(Continued from page 110) 


for Pitt and Patt, but they were no 
where about. Bob lifted the gate and 
opened it. 

“You know what, Mom?” he asked 
as they passed through. “I think I'll 
fix that gate today.” 

“That will be fine, Bob,” said Mom 
“But how about some supper first? | 
baked a cake—” 

“What kind?” asked Bob eagerly 

“Chocolate, of course,” said Mom 
“Nobody has to tell me that!” 


The cartoon on page 93 is also by Currier 








“Aw, go fly a je 
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M ti | 
FRIENDS among parent 
See 
F 
tape! PTA meetings be- \-s 
parentscan hear the voices 
voice, every inflection with matchless 


a 
By Charles Westcott 

members of the PTA? It’s 

come warm, interested, [: . 

of their children tape recorded in actual 

fidelity, captures all the naturalness of 


l hi ith 
WANT TO WIN 
> A 
\ a) 
easy to do with magnetic 
friendly gatherings when Wh 
classroom sessions. Tape reproduces every 
youngsters being themselves. 


PARENTS BECOME ENTHUSIAS- 
TIC supporters of the school when 
they can hear with their own ears the 
results you’ve been accomplishing 
with their youngsters. In fact, ‘‘Tape 
Nights’’ at PTA meetings have proved 
sucheffective good-will builders, many 
schools now own new or additional 
tape recorders— gifts of enthusiastic 
parents! 


SLOW LEARNERS 


present a problem for busy yz. 

instructors. Such students (¢ \ , 

e ') 
frequently lack confidence ) 9 4 
i *mselves, are shy an ys 

in themselves, are hy and ew 

less aggressive than their 2 7-4 


classmates. But one grade 

school teacher I know is solving the prob- 
lem—easily—with the help of magnetic 
tape. She has her remedial group record 
those passages they read well. quickly 
erasing any mistakes, and then plays a 
program of the edited recordings to the 
entire class. Self-confidence comes quickly 
to slow students after several of these 
taped readings. 


YOU CAN FORGET about hiss, 
scratch and other disturbing surface 
noise when you use ‘‘Scotch’’ Brand 
Magnetic Tape. ‘‘Dry’’ lubricated by 
an exclusive silicon process, ‘‘Scotch’”’ 
Brand glides silently 
ever your recorder head 
giving flawless reproduc- 
tion even after thousands 
of playings. Naturally, 
that means ‘‘Scotch’’ 
Brand is unusually eco- 
nomical, because it lasts 
for years. 





HAVE ANY TAPE SUGGESTIONS 
you'd like to pass on to others? Any record- 
ing questions I can try to answer? Send 
them in to me—c/o Educational Division, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacluring 
Company, 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG, 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export; 122 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY for Ou 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are mot acceptable.) Send anne 
in ONE envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Coupons in this issue are on pages 110, 
112, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124, 








SSCSSEESSSSESCESSSCSCSEEE ee eeceeeeee 


@ BINNEY & SMITH INC. Please send Tempolo-Craft Instruction Folder. 


Ins. 262 
Name bbemeoenteseoaaeeeoeosse peesent : sevecnecenesenene Grade ...... 
Soveet OF B.D. ccccccccccccccsccccccececccceccocsesccccescesoooosesosescoeese No. Pupils ..... 
CY ccccccccccces Cecceccessece covecceee Seccecccccceecococe ZON@ .sceees State ...sceees 9-54 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO. Please send me your colorful four-page project, ‘You Talk 
Better with Chaik!"' which appears on pages 25-28 of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Ins. 222 
POULT CETCCTPT TTT TTTTTT TT TTT TTT TLL 90 0060666000006 cccccoees Gees 
Street of R.D. nc .cenns seeenee eS be Secececcoceeeceeneeneesoosoeseesesece No. Pupils .. 
GRP ccccccenctate 6ebeetess cceccesceesecssceesecoctceenceses BORD occccce Giele os0cnesee 9-54 


PrTTi Titi 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS. Please send me ......... copies of 
"Better Homes for Family Living,"’ containing Dick and Dolly play. I'd like to know about 
your Teacher Contest, too. 


Ins. 463 
Nome 5660660650000 000606000 000dasesRbond SO NCCsS SSRN COéceRCo“sss ceed GaSe ccccedsosds 
Street or R.D. ......5. ° , sedeséonsesens No. Pupils ...... 
City , edeoeee peececeseueces . Zone co BOARS cccccecss 9-54 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. Please send me your colorful game circular, ‘Fun for 


Every Age 
Ins. 325 
PORMEO ccc ccccccccocccocecccs ; adeGewseoenes : coscesces GUGED ccescse eoee 
TTT TTT TTT TUT TCT TIT PTITI TT TTT TTT re eT 
City TTITTICTTT TIT TTT TTT TTT TT Te ee » BEBO ecccncs State - 9-54 


Prev IIIT 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76. Please send . <e.es Copies (limit 25 per 

(@ class) of your 24-page, illustrated “IDEA BOOK for Sewing with Cotton Bags,"' giving 
how-to-do directions for making attractive household decorations, gifts, and toys, plus 
latest Simplicity fashions. 


Ins. 71 
| PPVTTTTITIT ITIP TTL eee : coves GOGO wcccccccces 
Sovee? OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccccoccccscccccccesccscccscccesees Seheesd ccccccccccccccccoscees 
City been WwECeeOReceeeeoeccenanvcenssceeeces sees GEO ceacess ere . 9-54 


te THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on ‘Picture 


Stories for Reading Readiness’ and your new catalogue cf Jam Handy Class-Tested 


Filmstrips. | am especially Interested Im 2... ccc cece cc cece cece eeeneeeeeeeeeeeeennee . 
Ins. 199 
PORES occccceccccecccccescosececesecs eT PTeT TTT TTT TTT Tree ere Ty Grade ccccccvcces 
Ge Or TEE. on.cnseesecesctsteceoteues No. Pupils ecece 
City MPTTTTTIT TT TTT ITTITT iT tT TTT seccsccoce GORD ccccces State .....sees 9-54 


PRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Please send information on your American Pictorial 
History offer. (See ad on Page 71.) 


Ins. 273 
Name ; ‘ cccccesvesescesoe QED Sacudanboce 
See GP TA ccesconcecctdescccenceséooncescotcoceseseceéecececséuecasessées No. Pupils ..... 
Ge ovscusescces $60 60000 06Es0 ne cebesebenemmeneenee . Zone « BED cnccescts Oe 


@ PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the Ivory Inspection Pa- 


trol, as described in your advertisement—colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and Individual 


Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient material for ....... . students. 
Ins. 92 
Name .. sees ; TITTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT itr Te tte Grade ....esseeee 
Se Tha: wocwecees coccenceucenesusaweesaeceseskecdectctecscseuscasacbas No. Pupils ..... 
GED wapocncecencesocescceccscccesucoesceseeesce ee cove SURO cosccse State .....+++: 9-54 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me a free copy of “How to 
Travel by Train,"' a basic information guide for the railroad traveler. Especially designed 
for those with little personal experience in train travel, but full of reminder tips for others. 


Ins, 67 
Name ... peecvecsoece SeSeeces coceceseccceeseseoss cbccecéccdeonas MED Gteeeeseves 


Street or R.D. ......00. : : - edscoane . No, Pupils .. 


City secccees wTTTTT TIT TT Tir iiTriTii trite . : Zone samen MEE anecnesss ae 














Freedom Tour—Monticello 
(Continued from page 52) 


JEFFERSON—Yes, those words are very true. 
I loved my “little mountain.” I am sorry that 
more time could not have been spent there, but 
many of my days were spent serving our coun- 


try, as you know. 


BETTY Yes, we know that you were Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Minister to France, Secretary of State, 
Vice-President, and President of our country. 

MARIE Mr. Jefferson, what do you consider the high 


points of your career? 


JEFFERSON—I consider just three, young lady. 
First, being author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; second, being author of the Statute 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom; and last, 
being the Father of the University of Virginia. 
Those words are written on my tombstone. 
ESTELLE Mr. Jefferson, do you have any advice for us? 
JeErFeErsoN—There are some words of advice 
that I wrote to my grandson a long time ago. 
Perhaps young people today will profit also by 


hearing them. 


Here they are: 


“Adore God. 


Never be idle; never let the sun catch you nap- 
ping. Love your country more than yourself. 
Love your parents and your neighbors.” 


FRED Those are inspiring words. 


Thank you, Mr. 


Thomas Jefferson, and good-by. 


MARIE He lived for 83 years. 


Born April 13, 1743, he 


Picture 17 


died July 4, 1826—exactly fifty years after the Portrait of 


signing of the Declaration of Independence. 


Jefferson 
( Fades.) 


TEACHER Thank you, Reporters. The principal, teachers, 
and pupils of the Bell Elementary,School hope 
that you have enjoyed our tour of Monticello. 
We are grateful to the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Foundation for purchasing Monticello 
in 1923 and preserving it as a National Shrine. 





The Drummer Boy of 
Devil’s Hole 


(Continued from page 102) 


uniform and drum. Matt went at 
once to his quarters and put it on. 
Then he led the soldiers as they 
marched around the parade grounds. 

As he marched, beating his drum to 
keep the soldiers in step, Matt re- 
called again the old Indian legend of 
the Devil’s Hole. Matt smiled and 
said to himself, “I am safe at Fort 
Niagara, back with some of the men 
I like so much. That’s enough luck 
for me.” 


My Pupils Made a Navajo 
Hogan 
(Continued from page 92) 


hogan or a blanket, “It is finished in 
beauty.” Our hogan stood through 
the winter winds and rains. We plan 
to keep it in good repair by plastering 
it again outside each spring. 


Bibliography 


Ann Nolan Clark is the author of 
several books that are published by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They 
may be ordered from Haskell Insti- 
tute, Lawrence, Kansas. Other mate- 
rials obtainable from Haskell Institute 
are listed in their free booklet, Know 
the Truth about Indians. 

A charming and inexpensive color 
book that teachers find helpful is 
American Indian—Navajo published by 
Eukabi Publishers, 2335 Don Luis 
Road, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

The August 1950 issue of the maga- 
zine Arizona Highways contains beau- 
tiful colored photos of Navajos. 

One of the references I used in pre- 
senting the Yei-bet-chai to my pupils 
was page 2 in the Diagnostic Reading 





Workbook, Grade 5 (Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., Columbus 15, Ohio). 


EpIToriAL Note: It is generally known 
that the Navajos are among the neediest 
of our U.S. citizens. Why this is so is 
told in a booklet describing Intermoun- 
tain School, a boarding school for Nava- 
jos in Brigham City, Utah. “The Navajo 
reservation is a very poor country. On 
the average, it takes 160 acres to sup- 
port one horse there. There are 75,000 
Navajos, but it is estimated that their 
land resources would provide only mar- 
ginal support for about half that num- 
ber. Navajos are legaily free to leave 
the reservation and go where they 
please. Unfortunately they have diffi- 
culty in finding permanent jobs and so- 
cial acceptance when they know no 
English, and have learned no employable 
skills, and have no knowledge of customs 
required in modern society.” 

More fortunate children and adults 
who wish to lend a helping hand are ad- 
vised by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in Washington, D.C., to consult their 
own church organizations, the American 
Red Cross, Save the Children Federation, 
the Division of Home Missions, National 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, 257 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y., 
or the Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions, 2021 “H” Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Mabel Goes to the Fair 
(Continued from page 87) 


“Look at today’s paper! It’s all about 
Mabel! Here’s a picture of her. The 
story tells how the blue-ribbon cows 
couldn’t have won without Matel’s 
help.” 

What more could Mabel ask? She 
had seen a State Fair; she had made 
the front page of the newspaper; and 
Mr. Bob was proud of her! 

“My dear Mabel,” Felicity said. 
“How nice for you! Of course, it’s 
not like winning a blue ribbon. . .” 

“You can have your blue ribbons,” 
Mabel replied. “I’m just a mother at 
heart and it pays to be yourself.” 

Little Alfonso snuggled up to her. 
Mabel was very, very happy! 
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rHESE are the people your 
friends back home have told 
you to look up? Takayesu, Tex- 
eiria, Bellesteros, Kim, Hak,” read 
Sue Brown with a “raised eyebrow” 
tone, as she pronounced the Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Hawaiian, Korean, 









SELECT INK and Filipino names on my list. 
2 COLORS “Speaking as a kaamaaina old- 
timer) to a malihini (newcome1 
RED GREEN —_— I'd like to give you some advice,” 





she continued. “As an exchange 
teacher, you'll associate with teach- 
ers of many different nationalities 
here. At school, deal with them 
professionally and with friendli- 
ness. Be gracious and courteous. 
But if you allow your social con- 
tacts outside school to be with 
teachers of Hawaiian and Oriental 
backgrounds, your Haole (white 
friends will drop you.” 

This was the sincere advice of a 
former Mainlander, living in Hono- 
lulu, where I had but two weeks 
before arrived to spend a year. 

“I hope no friends I have made 
or hope to make, Haole or other- 
wise, will drop me,” I answered. 
“But if I must choose I'll get along 
without those persons who remind 
me of ones I could meet at the 
country club back home. I want to 
become acquainted with peoples 
and customs of other nationalities.” 

Fortunately I was never forced 
to make a choice. Children and 
adults of many nationalities be- 
came close aikanes (friends), and 
when I left, Haoles, Hawaiians, and 
Orientals waved and sang me off 
with leis piled to my ears. 

I soon learned that already over 
three hundred Mainlanders had 
been granted the privilege of teach- 
ine in Hawaii on an exchange 
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basis. From the first, I wondered 
if any of these hundreds of other 
exchange teachers could have been 
as abysmally ignorant as I was 
about the educational setup of the 
public schools in Hawaii, before 
landing on its shores. It is em- 
barrassing now to confess that I 
had almost anticipated grass-shack 
buildings, and comparable teaching 
procedures. To my surprise, I 
found instead that many buildings, 
administrators, teachers, and teach- 
ing methods were equal, and some- 
times superior, to their counter- 
parts on the Mainland. 

All new entrants to a school are 
| | tested on their ability to handle the 
| | English language and rated from 1 
i poor) to 5 (excellent). The group 
} | assigned to me,on the second-grade 

a (Continued on page 116) 
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Triple-tested, certified 
Gold Medal Art Products 
are internationally recog- 
nized for their outstand- 
ing quality. You get 
better work from your 
students when they use 
CRAYOLA Crayon, 
CLAYOLA Modeling Clay, 
ARTISTA Tempera, sensa 
tional new improved 
ArTIsTaA Water Colors, 
ArtISTA Powder Paint, 
Suaw Finger-Paint, 


So writes an appreciative parent. “Even as a 
youngster in the first grade, I knew CrayoLa 
Crayons were the finest made,” she continues, 
expressing what every teacher, every pupil in- 
stantly knows: When you use CRrayoLa, you 
know you’re using the best! Better effort inevi- 
tably results. 48 enchanting colors to work with. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
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A Rich Exchange 


(Continued from page 115) 


level, averaged about 2 plus. Their 
use of the long e sound for short i 
and the opposite (leetle for little; 
sick for seek) presented the first 
hurdles for me to overcome. Had 
I had a No. 5 class, my experiences 
would doubtless have been similar 
to those encountered at home. 

In my school the children and 
faculty members were about 90 per 
cent non-Caucasian. After two 
months, I was asked, “How do you 
like teaching children whose ances- 
tral background is so different from 
those you had back home?” It 
startled me, because by that time 
I had entirely forgotten that those 
34 seven-year-olds were any differ- 
ent from the ones I had taught be- 
fore. But for the first few days, the 
children and I viewed each other 
with marked skepticism. 

To accommodate the 1100 chil- 
dren of the school with its some- 
what inadequate facilities, my early 
and quick acquaintance with the 
schedule was essential. How pa- 
tient those cherubs were with me 
in my attempts to adjust! There 
were moments when I longed for 
our noisier but more articulate 
Mainland children. Extreme shy- 
prevented these youngsters 
from making explanations. 

Their guarded reserve was final- 
ly broken down through the sing- 
ing of cowboy songs. Few of them 
are unaware that the second larg- 
est ranch in our country (Parker 
Ranch) is there on one of their 
own islands. 

The cowboy interest was so great 
that in May we entertained at a 
“Family Night” gathering with my 
musical narration based on the 
mythical superman cowboy, “Pecos 
Bill.” All the school children with 
the members of their families, 
numbering close to 2,000, gathered 
late one afternoon on the spacious 
school grounds. The tale of the 
fabulous cowboy was performed on 
the large open lanai (porch). 

Following the dramatization, 
typical cowboy “chow” of baked 
beans and ham was served. The 
women, comfortably dressed in 


ness 


muumuus (popular Mother Hub- 
bard type dress for women and 
girls), their hair-do’s adorned with 


giant-sized hibiscus: and the men, 
in their never-ending assortment of 
gay aloha shirts, squatted in ori- 
ental fashion. It was truly a neigh- 
borly roundup, for this gala event 
was a combination Mardi Gras 
and rodeo, made even funnier with 
cowboy hulas. 

When midyear report cards went 
home, the great need for growth in 
self-expression was indicated. Con- 
scientious little Michie Ikeda, 
eager to improve, asked, “How can 
I make better talk?” 

“Talking with people is like a 
game of ping-pong, Michie,” I 
said. “In ping-pong one person 
starts the ball and the other sends 
it back. Sometimes you must start 
the talk.” Her chubby little face 
showed she was still perplexed, so 
I said, “Some morning, Michie. 
come right up to me and say, 
‘Good morning, Miss Palmer. How 


so 
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ART WORK 


Moke your art work interesting to the pupil 
ond a satisfaction to yourself. 
Over 100 Different Art Projects 

Use this set of 48 loose leaf pages with over 
one hundred different projects of art work 
to increase the interest in correlation, ap- 
preciation, Special Day, etc. 
Directions given for use of each sheet so 
they will run fifteen hundred or more sheets 
for the pupils. 

Price $3.00 prepaid, cash or P.O. Order. 


Prof. T.R. Neilson’s Art Projects for Schools 
323 Silvia Drive Los Altos, Calif. 
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NEW IDEAS! Send today for exciting catalog which 
shows new ways to make pottery, ceramics, jewelry, 
tiles. Also lists materials for modeling, sculpture, 
casting, and colors for china, glass, textile decoration. 
Teachers. ve si write on your school letterhead. 
ETTL STUDIOS, INC., STUDIO 173 
ETTL ART CENTER, GLENVILLE, CONN. 
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Send today for your copies of these new handy- 
size catalogs which fully describe the complete 
Owen line of books, pictures, etc., for teachers 
and schools. A postcard will do. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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MORROW’'S USED BOOKS LTD. 
426 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO, Iii. 
e What do you want? 
e We will attempt to furnish you any type of used 
book or magazine at low cost. 
e Just mail postcard today. 








are you? Did you have a nice week 
end? Did you have a ride on an 
outrigger canoe” ” Her soft brown 
eyes glowed with understanding. 

The following Monday morning, 
Michie skipped to my desk and ea- 
gerly repeated my suggested quer- 
ies. As I enthusiastically congrat- 
ulated her, and politely replied, the 
other sixteen little girls in the class 
stood silently by, absorbing every 
word. Then one child after an- 
other came up to me and repeated 
Michie’s words, verbatim. After 
four or five repetitions of “Yes- 
thank-you- I-did-enjoy-myself-the- 
outrigger-canoe-was-fun,” I felt the 
record needed changing! But not 
one of the sixteen little girls was 
satisfied with a group answer. Each 
wanted to experience approval, and 
waited patiently in line for her 
turn, and my commendation. 

In the public schools of Hawaii, 
there is no janitorial service for the 
individual rooms. Under the teach- 
er’s guidance, each member of the 
group scrubs the floors and furni- 
ture. No buildings are kept clean- 
er anywhere, I amconvinced. Each 
child from kindergarten up learns 
at an early age that he has respon- 
sibility for sharing in the care of 
the school equipment. 

All children beginning at the 
fifth year devote a regularly allotted 
time to helping in the cafeteria. In 
our particular school each child 
gives services one day in nine. He 
helps peel the carrots and potatoes, 


washes the apples and oranges, 





serves the dished-up plates, counts 
and checks the money. 

An important part of the curric- 
ulum in the schools is the Junior 
Police Organization, existing in all 
the elementary and high schools of 
the islands. Membership in this 
organization is keenly desired. At 
the end of the fifth year, candidates 
may apply. The members are se- 
lected on merit, scholarship, and 
citizenship. ‘They receive military 
training from an army sergeant. 

One of their chief responsibil- 
ities is to assist in directing traffic 
for many blocks adjacent to the 
schools. Both boys and girls serve 
in this organization. There are days 
when torrential rains completely 
cover the walks to the cafeteria and 
the various unit buildings. Then 
the J.P.O. springs into action! 
With yellow slickers and red hel- 
mets for protection, they dash out 
to lay wooden sidewalks across 
muddy areas. 

I feel safe in saying that most of 
the thirty-three exchange teachers 
who were on the Islands that year 
took their work seriously, perform- 
ing a_ satisfactory ambassadorial 
job. Though our work day began 
at eight o’clock, the late afternoon 
hours afforded us time for fun and 
adventure. Surfing and swimming 
at Waikiki never ceased to be en- 
ticing. Our trips around the island 
gave us the opportunity to see im- 
mense sugar and pineapple plan- 
tations, and vast fields of papaya. 

Continued on page 122) 
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Every intermediate and upper ele- 
mentary grade teacher will want 
Arithmetic In Action. Here is a 
teaching aid that presents addition, 
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and fraction problems in a simple 
and entertaining storybook form. 
At the same time it explains what 
life insurance is, what it means and 
how life insurance policies work. 
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“Arithmetic In Action’ was devel- 
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the coupon on page 116 to get a free 
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available in Canada. 
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everywhere! A valuable educational aid. All 
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structed from plywood with a self-containing 
masonite back. Brilliantly colored and beau- 
tifully finished. Size 12” x 19”, only . $4.00 
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THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Service 


Coupons in this issue are on pages | 10, 
152, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124, 





SSSSOSSOSSOSS SEE SESESEEE. COL ESEESSSSESESESESSSSSESESSESSSSSSESESESESSSEEESESEEECOE 


CHAS A. BENNETT CO., INC. 





Please send free catalog of your books in the following 


field(s) ) Arts & Crafts Home Economics Industrial Education. Send free DO-IT- 
YOURSELF circular 

Ins. 506 

FRUERD Kdmdbaddvaccnnececdendicecnecencececenees ceccedecosooranccecs GORGE Secccocccse 

SGSSS GF BB. sdccdcccceces coccvccccccccsccoccescs BEE oc cccceccecovessceccoee 

City : oo ee seeeeds cocceccoeseceoese : cece GORD cccdoces State .. ccce HS 


COCOOOSOOES OSES COE SOEEEOEOEEOESESOOOOOESESESESE SOOO OES ESOSEOOOES ES SOOSEDEOEEESOY 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 1S-9. Please send complete information on the 
famous Sunshine Fund Raising Plan for Schools—including SUNSHINE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
on approval, Free Iilustrated Catalog, Free Sample Folder of Sunshine Imprinted Cards 
PLUS complete details on the great New Sunshine Prize Plan for Schools. 

Ins. 464 


Name School 


~t. of R.D. 


City ; . , Zone State 9-54 


CE POOSSS ESE EEEEESEOEEESOEEEE SESE OOOO EEOESOEEE SEES OEOEEEEEEEOESEEEESE SESE DEESEESE 
BRISTOL-MYERS PRODUCTS DIVISION, Educational Service Dept. in 954. Piease send 
me information about IPANA'S SPECIAL SCHOOL OFFER OF LOW-COST TOOTHBRUSH 
KITS. See advertisement on Page 71 


Ins. IA 
Name School 
Please print 
School Address City Zone State 
Crade Enroliment in 1 class No. of classrooms 9.54 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SS SESE SSSSSSSSSSESESESSSSSEESESEESSESSESEEESISAGASSESSSSSSSSSOSEOSES 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Please send me your 4-page color brochure on your new 
line of Arithmetic Visual Aids. See Page 79 


Ins. 260 
Name Grade 
Stroet or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State . 9-54 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please arrange for a FREE DEMONSTRATION of the 


VU-LYTE at my convenienc Also please send a Free copy of your brochure ‘Opening 
the Door to the Mind 
Ins. 213 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. SeReee cccccctecscocccsasove 
Cily . Sdeeccee ooee TTT Zone State . 9-54 


SSCSSSSSSSESSSSSSSOSSSSSHSSSESSSSSSSESSSESSES ES SASSESSSSSSSSESSSESESESESESESCESCCSCOOSE 


Please send me catalog describing your Primary Kit 


FOLLETT PUDLISHINIG COMPANY. 


and Easel shown on Page 121 


Ins. 17 
Name wrrererrivriti Titre TT ree Grade 
BOGE GF Tk. Hacc ecdesdcshebendeeseesescsdacenecccessoccoencetanncetetunes No. Pupils 
City , nceeonee . Zone « GRO ccccsocee: PEt 


SCHOOL PEN COMPANY. Please send me Ink without Mess’’ booklets for 
my Students, covering all of the basic rules for the proper use of the Fountain Pen in 
the Classroom 


Ins. 507 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. . No. Pupils 
Cily ... Soucocesesgese seen Zone SEP icchionss POP 


BEN). H. SANBORN & COMPANY. Please send your illustrated circular GROWING 
T 


WITH AR 
Ins. 361 
Neme Grade ..ccscseces 
SOEs GP TEA. vcocccvonceccndéeccscescéses No. Pupils 
City : ; Zone State ... sav ae 


THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSN. Please send me a set of your free teaching 
unit on BELT SUGAR 


Ins. 4 
Name ieee eee eee eee ee Pe PPP PPP PP PEER EERE ES EEE ESSE 
St. of R.D 
City ... : bhawees Geasese easbeedacesesoee HE State cacee ae 
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TOOLS 






for 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Jerome Leavitt 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Portland State Extension Center, 


Portland, Oregon 


HILDREN in the intermediate 

grades are extremely interested 
in working with tools and mate- 
rials. Instruction in the use of 
common tools and materials is a 
responsibility of both the classroom 
and the industrial-arts teacher. 
The elementary industrial arts pro- 
gram, as part of the total program 
of education, must be geared to the 
interests and co-ordinate abilities of 
the pupils. Mental concepts are 
extremely important at this age; 
therefore safe practices must be 
demonstrated and practiced by the 
teacher. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to provide teachers and pu- 
pils with practical information to 
which they can easily refer. 


Myron D. Thompson 


Teacher of Industrial Arts, 
Grades |-7, 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


vinced that there is a good poten- 
tial market if he caters to the 
young trade. Children must be cau- 
tioned about sawing into nails or 
the metal parts of the woodworking 
vise, and bumping sharp teeth into 
other tools on the bench. Flat-top 
sawhorses of suitable height pro- 
vide a good solid place to work. 
The natural tendency of the saw is 
to follow the grain of the wood 
rather than a certain line. Straight- 
grain soft pine, free from knots, 
should be used for the child’s first 
sawing experience. 

A ecrosseut saw of 22” length 
with ten teeth to the inch permits 


.@) 1 a 
° 
BALL 
© PEEN 





RIP and CROSSCUT SAW 


HAMMER 











iO 


TRY-SQUARE 


SAWHORSE 


HAND SCREW 
CLAMP 


Selection of Tools 


If necessary, a study should be 
made or expert advice sought be- 
fore tools are purchased. Tools 
that can take hard usage and pro- 
duce results are the kind 
needed. 

In addition to the primary tools 

claw hammers, hack saws, files, 
screw drivers, pliers, planes, and 
woodworking following 
should be added for use in the in- 
termediate grades. 

1. Ball peen hammers 


2. Rip saws 


good 


vises—the 


Crosscut saws 

Files (mill and half-round) 
Hand drill and twist drills 

6. Planes (jack; smooth or block) 
7. Clamps (“C” and hand screw) 
8. Sawhorses (shop-made ) 

9. Squares (try and framing) 


te Se 


Care of Tools 
The handles of all hammers, 
ball peen included, should be kept 
tight. Both the face and ball of 


the peen hammer should be kept 
unchipped. 

Most rip saws are too big for 
fourth-grade children, so teachers 
must provide the smallest available, 
manufacturer 


until some is con- 





ee > 
easy use by children in the inter- 


mediate grades. Saws should be 
stored in a case or on a tool pan- 


el with the teeth turned inward 
against the panel, preferably 
against some soft material. 

Try squares and framing 
squares are useful as long as they 
remain square—with a true 90- 


degree angle. Children should be 
cautioned about dropping them or 
using the try square as a hammer. 

File handles should be kept 
tight and the files stored so the 
cutting edges do not touch and be- 
come dull. Files should be cleaned 
with a file card at the end of each 
period of use. Children will quick- 
ly see the advantages of using a 
clean file. 

A brace should be kept well 
oiled. Only hand pressure should 
be used in boring, If a_ brace 
doesn’t turn easily in soft wood, a 
knot, wrong vise pressure squeezing 
against the wood, or a dull bit is 
causing the trouble. 

Keep all parts of the hand drill 
secure with their fastenings. Loose 
screws may fall out and make the 
tool inoperative. Oil all parts 
regularly. 

Planes must be stored so that 
the sharp edge of the plane iron 















Classroom 


VISUAL 
AIDS 


(IN COLOR) 


e NEW NURSERY RHYME 
SERIES IN COLOR 
$1.95 per set 


e A NEW SERIES IN COLOR 


INDIANS 
$1.95 per set 


e COLOR EXPERIENCE CARDS 
$2.50 per set 


e PRIMARY NUMBER 
EXPERIENCE CARDS 
$2.50 per set 


e ALPHABET EXPERIENCE 
SERIES 


Twenty-six illustrated Alphabet Cards with 
upper and lower case letters on each card. 
Size 12x14. $4.95 per set. 


e SEASONS 


Four pictures—Spring, Summer, 
Fall. Size 14x22. $3.50 per set. 


e ANIMALS WE MET AT THE 
ZOO 


Ten pictures—tLion, Tiger, Elephant, Buffalo, 
Giraffe, Kangaroo, Hippopotamus, Leopard, 
Bear, Gorilla. Size 14x22. $.79 each—$7.50 
per set. 


CLASSROOM SIGNS 


Colorfully illustrated signs for placement 
at various points in the classroom. 

Our Health Club 

Our Class Officers 

Our Library Corner 

Our Best Work 

Our Art Corner 

- Our Class Honor Roll 


Sold in sets only—$1.95 per set 
e OUR COMMUNITY HELPERS 


Ten most popular Community Helpers. Size 
14x22. $.79 each—$7.50 per set. 


e WE CELEBRATE HOLIDAYS, 
SEASONS AND SPECIAL 
DAYS (calendar series) 


Ten outstanding monthly activities for the 
school months, large poster 14x22. $.79 
each—$7.50 per set. 

Correlated window or blackboard decora- 
tion. $.10 each. Minimum order 5. 


OUR CLASSROOM CHARTS 


The following charts organize and sys- 
temize the activities of the classroom. They 
hold the children's interest and promote 
growth in wholesome activity in the class- 
room. These charts reduce teacher effort to 
@ minimum in successfully managing the 
classroom. 

1. Our Class Responsibilities Chart 

2. We Do Committee Work 
. We Do Group Work 
. Our Health and Safety Club 
. Our Class Art Club 
. Our Reading Chart 

Sold in sets only—$4.50 per set 


e STORY BOOK FRIENDS OF 
MIDDLE GRADERS 


This set contains the most popular stories 
for the intermediate age group. The pictures 
are reproduced in full color, Hansel and 
Gretel, Cinderella, Snow White and The 
Seven Dwarfs, Jack and The Beanstalk, Alice 
in Wonderland, Pinocchio, The Emperor's 
New Clothes, Sleeping Beauty, The Ugly 
Duckling, and Aladdin and His Lamp. Size 
14 x 22 in. 79¢ EACH—PER SET $7.50 


Winter, 


eCuwawnea 


owas w 


LETCHER VISUAL AIDS 
No. 1 Logan Circle, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send free of charge your Bro- 
chure describing Letcher Visual Aids. 














will not be damaged. Careful use 
will eliminate much of the time 
spent in sharpening it. If the plane 
bed becomes nicked, a mill file will 
quickly smooth it. Rough spots on 
the blade cause disfiguring depres- 
sions in the wood. 

Clamps of the wooden variety, 
commonly called hand screws, are 
used to hold glued pieces of wood 
together. If glue comes in contact 
with the clamps they may stick to 
the wood. “C” clamps, made en- 
tirely of metal, will not be dam- 
aged by glue, but any glue stick- 
ing to them should be removed. 
Clamps should never be tightened 
with more than hand pressure. 
Any other means may bend them 
out of alignment. 





ww 


Sawhorses should have a wide 
flat top. Eight inches is a standard 
width. The height will be deter- 
mined by the use, but 18” is good. 


Instruction 


In using a claw hammer, hold 
the nail near the head with the in- 
dex finger and the thumb. If the 
hammer strikes the fingers, the air 
cushion under them will permit re- 
flexes to work and will result in 
less pinching of fingers. 

Ball peen hammers are gripped 
and used in the same manner; how- 
ever, the ball peen hammer has two 
ends on its head. The flat face is 
used to drive pin punches, center 
punches, and cold chisels, and for 
other metal-to-metal contacts. The 
ball face can be used to produce a 
peened surface on soft metals. This 
adds a decorative effect as well as 
producing the shape of the object 
being formed. 

If children are shown how to 
place a board in the vise so that 
the saw line is always in a vertical 
position, they will learn that con- 
trol of the saw is more natural. 
The weight of the saw, due to grav- 
ity, will make it cut faster. This 
also applies to using the vise. 
Teach children to saw on the side 
of the vise away from the bench. 
When using a sawhorse place the 
wood so it will not bind when be- 
ing cut. If necessary, one child can 
hold the free end of the board so 
its weight will not split off while 
the last inch is sawed. A flat-top 
sawhorse made of two 3” pieces of 
wood laid flat and spaced 2” apart 
will support the wood on both sides 
of the saw line. Show children how 
to place the saw line over the space 
between the sawhorse boards. 

Saws are used to cut a board to 
rough size. The saw line must be 
laid out with the aid of a try 
square, a framing square, or a two- 
foot rule. Most children have used 
a ruler, but they can easily learn to 
use squaring tools. It is important 


(Continued on page 120) 





A PHONICS PROGRAM THAT WORKS 


Inexpensive, Too! 


BOOK A—A readiness book which pro- 
vides experiences in seeing and hearing 
similarities and differences in forms and 
sounds, 


Phonics 
Mh l/se 


BOOK B— Experiences with consonants, 
blends, and digraphs. 


BOOK C — Long and short vowel sounds, 


ph consonants, blends, digraphs, word endings 
ones 


Me KS 


and compound words. 


BOOK D— Triple blends, root words, 


prefixes and suffixes, syllables.and accents; 


presents vowel-consonant combinations. 





BOOK E—Experiences with medial as well as initial and final blends and digraphs; 
presents hard and soft sounds of consonants; familiarizes pupils with vowels affected by 
consonants; presents variants such as those formed by adding er and est; provides for 
alphabetical arrangement of words; reviews work presented in previous books of series, 


A Phonics Program That Is 
Complete and Flexible! 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


ATLANTA DALLAS PASADENA PORTLAND 




















Picture Number Matching Posters 


An interesting and meaningful experience for learning the numbers ! to 10 in kindergarten 
and primary grades. 

Ten two-color charts on large 11x14 inch white poster board with symbols matching words 
and numbers from 1 to 10. This practical teach’ng set includes 20 small cards for the new 
number matching game for pupil par’icipation. 


Picture Number Addition Posters 


A colorful and practical aid for learning the fifteen addition facts illustrated oy groups of 
two through six. Each group of combinations is distinguished by a different color and dif- 
ferent object. This fifteen card POSTER SET (11’’x14”) includes 10 small cards for pupil 
participation in telling number stories. 

Order these modern, classroom-tested Crepho PICTURE NUMBER POSTER SETS for both 
introducing and regulor testing of primary numbers. Excellent os display charts for bulletin 
ond thalkboords. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER ON THIS COUPON TODAY 
CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OXFORD, INC. 
POSTOFFICE BOX 28, OXFORD, OHIO 











Please find enclosed check or money order for $ ao 

COP enninsten sets PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS at $1.75 per set postpaid, 
for _.......... sets PICTURE NUMBER ADDITION POSTERS oat $1.75 per se? postpaid. 
a Zone... State 


d FREE Crepho GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING NUMBERS. 
FREE GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING ADDITION FACTS. 


"DD Send 
D Send 
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Aeliful “Teaching Materials 
FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items Cn 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send eee 
in ONE envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





Coupons in this issue are on pages 110, 
112, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124, 





THE JUDY CO. Please send full catalog of JUDY Arithmetic Aids and other Teaching 
Materials, that interpret modern theories into easy-to-use devices. See ad on Page 76. 


Ins. 436 
Neme ... sence : cece dc eesescecscesecsouaees GED cecocessees 
Street or R.D. » Fe FES .. csce 
City BONO ccccvce GRD secicasese CH 


SOSSSSSSSSSSESSHESSSESSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSESESSESSSSSESESSSSESSSSSSSSESSSESSESSSOSCESSS 


PICTURE PROGRESS. Please send a sample copy of your new educational comic-type 
magazine as described in advertisement on Page 88 


Ins. 63A 
Name ... , se ; peceuce WITTTTITi TTT iri Gree cecocosesess 
Street or R.D ‘ seceeeueses ; beeceeeoee No. Pupils .. 
City oecocee Gane .. State eces ae 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 1 - 2 + 3. 


Ins. 9 
Name eee ° TTTTTiTT WYTTTITITITI TT TTT TTT occccecgce 
Street or R.D. 
City ‘ odeesvcesecessstees pane. MD auvases BOND cccccesss OOO 


SESSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSSSSSSEHSESSESSSSSSESSESOCHSSESSESSESSSESESSSSESESSSESSESSESSESESOESOCOOOS 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 4-5 - 6, 


Ins. 9 
Name ; . acceeescens see ° ooncccccvecesoecceocceosese 
Street or R.D 
City ‘ ones ‘ Zone State 9-54 


SSSSSSSS Ss FESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESSSSSESESSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSCSOSSOCS 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me a copy of the Winston Educational 


Price List. 
Ins. 357 
Name . ; sese ‘ Grade evecsooee 
Street or R.D. .... No. Pupils 
GP ccenceccncssccscccoscccccscdoccovesssénccocesiees -.«. Zone cocce SOD coccccous 9-54 


COCA SOOOE EOE EEEESEESESEESESESESSEEESESE SESE OEE SEO SEO SOESSSSSESESEOESEEEEEESESOOES 
WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. Please send me your NEW four-color map of historic U.S. 
Trails and information on your graded corrective reading program based on high interest 
level books for low ability readers. See ad on Page 13. 


Ins. 405 
FERED cccccoccecses Teacher of Grade .......s0005: 
Street or R.D. . : coe School ... 
City . ocnevne , : » GERD wnsease DD ces 9-54 


UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE ASSN. Please send your health and nutrition unit 
for primary pupils, including 35 sets of 12 coloring pages about fresh fruits and vege- 
tables; plus manual of teaching suggestions 


Ins. 508 
Name ... ‘ oeeaece . sees : Grade cccccccssee 
Street or R.D. ... No. Pupils 
Bl 0000060660006 060008600 6 csbndnbseberocesanssecesecéese BRO ccouess State ....60e6- 9-54 





ARITHMETIC 
FLASH CARDS 


Brand new ... . the handiest Flash Cards you've ever used. All cards are punched and ringed 
for your convenience. You can use the entire set or as few as you may want at a time. The 
cards are numbered and punched so they cannot be incorrectly assembled. The Addition, Sub- 
traction, and Multiplication Sets each present 100 single problems with the answer on the back. 
The D’sision Set includes 90 cards. You show the answer by merely lifting the card. 


Handy Action Cards - Punched and Ringed 
Designed for Easy Use in the Classroom 


. 
The numbers are printed in large, legible type. Symbols are used to avoid confusion. The arith- 
metic facts are presented in order of the degree of difficulty as carefully determined by tests. 
The facts may be broken down into any family for practice. 


Each of the four flash-card sets is distinctive in color to facilitate reference. Sets are packaged 
in handy-size manila envelopes with clasp fastener for easy storing. 

Each ¢ S§-5@ Postage Prepaid 

Se i on Cash Orders 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.. pansvute. n. ¥. 
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TOO LS FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


(Continued from page 119) 


to place the handle of the try 
square (tongue or blade of the 
framing square) against the edge 
of the board to be cut, so the line 
drawn is at right angles to the edge 
of the board. 

Children sometimes complain 
that the files they are using (a 10” 
or 12” half-round bastard for 
wood) leave ridges. Instruction in 
changing the filing angle will over- 
come this difficulty and develop an 
awareness of how the teeth are ar- 
ranged on a file. When the pupil 
sees how the correct filing angle 
produces a smooth surface, he will 
use the file more often and to bet- 
ter advantage. Of course, the 
plane is used for producing the 
smooth edge on a straight-sided 
board, but the file is used on curves. 


BLOCK 
PLANE 





t JACK PLANE 


must be planed. The flat surfaces 
must be planed to remove mill 
marks and other irregularities in 
the wood. Intermediate-grade chil- 
dren are physically strong enough 
to use a block plane. Older chil- 
dren may have enough reach to use 
the longer jack plane. If the cut- 
ting depth is thin (as it should be) 
the plane works easily and the re- 
sult is more finished. 

The teacher must show the chil- 
dren how to make the plane cut 
smoothly by adjusting the brass 
wheel which regulates the depth 
of the cut. Also, show how the 
lever above the rear handle centers 
the blade so that one corner or the 
other will not leave a mark on the 
wood. The plane iron should be 
retracted before storing the tool. 


HALF-ROUND 
FILE 








FRAMING SQUARE 


MILL 
FILE 








Intermediate-grade children en- 
joy building birdhouses. The cor- 
rect size of the hole provides an 
opportunity to discuss the various 
sizes of auger bits and the brace 
used to hold them in working posi- 
tion. The teacher should demon- 
strate the horizontal use of the 
brace for better control, and show 
how the leaning weight of the 
worker makes it easier to drill. The 
vise will hold the board for boring. 
Reverse boring of a hole provides 
an opportunity to teach children 
the part names of an auger bit. 
When the spur breaks through the 
back side of the board, remove the 
auger bit and reverse the board, 
boring with the spur in the hole 
produced from the first try. A 
demonstration of how reverse bor- 
ing produces a clean hole never 
fails to impress children. 

Social studies have taught boys 
and girls about masted boats. What 
size in diameter and length must 
the mast be? Fortunately, twist 
drills . d dowel sizes up to half 
inch) are satisfyingly in agreement. 
Free choice of the mast size (using 
dowels on hand to measure) will 
usually result in one of three sizes, 
Y" %” or”, being chosen. The 
twist drill auger bit for the size 
chosen readily bores a hole for the 
mast. The most difficulty encoun- 
tered by a child is in holding the 
hand drill and turning the bit cor- 
rectly. The top handle should be 
held in the left hand. Drilling 
should be done horizontally to use 
the leaning weight to advantage. 
The right hand grasps the knob of 
the crank and turns it clockwise. 
Turning counterclockwise loosens 
the chuck’s grip on the twist drill. 

Mother will be pleased with a 
breadboard made by her child. If 
it is made with straight edges, they 





When the plane is laid to rest on 
the bench, the children should 
learn to lay it on its side to prevent 
the plane iron from being dulled 
on bench stops, other tools, or nails. 
Many children can learn to grind 
a plane iron, but more children 
can hone it on an oilstone. 

We have discussed holding de- 
vices such as the index finger and 
thumb, brace, hand drill, vise, 
clamps, and sawhorse. The vise 
and clamps may be explained to 
children as extra-strong hands. Of 
course, the vise holds more secure- 
ly than the hands. Hand screw 
clamps and “C” clamps do like- 
wise for a protracted period of 
time. They permit mobility for 
storage purposes. Hand screw 
clamps are tricky for the novice 
to adjust. Children will possibly 
understand adjustment better if 
the teacher explains the holding of 
one handle in each hand. Then, 
wind the hands alternately, like a 
kite-string winder, to close or open 
the jaws of the clamp in a parallel 
action. “C” clamps should be 
used witn small pieces of wood be- 
tween the clamp and the surface 
of the wood to be held, to prevent 
marring. If a great amount of 
pressure or coverage is needed, 
more clamps should be used. By 
alternating the position of adjacent 
clamps, the handles can be posi- 
tioned top and bottom to prevent 
interference with each other when 
they are tightened. 


Conelusion 


Chapters could be written on 
tools, their selection, care, and use, 
but industrial-arts teachers agree 
that experience with tools is the 
best practical teacher. Working 


with tools offers a new outlet for the 
creative abilities of your pupils. 



























was conceived by 
omer and builder of full-sized ones. Construction 
| is strong and made to withstand rough treatment. 
| It is useful in home, school, and scout troops. 

It can be operated merely by plugging into any 
house current. The entire unit is 15 inches high. It 
will be accompanied by an illustrated booklet mak- 
ing it easy for children to locate and identify any of 
the constellations or important stars. 

It will be distributed through toy dealers and edu- 
| cational supply houses for about $13.95. 


Classroom 
Materials 









School 
Equipment 


4 plastic SPITZ JUNIOR PLANETARIUM is man- 
ufactured by Harmonic Reed Corp., 
It can show approximately 40 constellations of about 
300 stars and the daily motion of the earth with the 
corresponding pesitions of stars. 

The basic principle of this junior planetarium 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Armand Spitz, famous astron- 


RHYTHM BAND information is complete in a new booklet for elementary 
schools. You will find the advantages of rhythm bands in the kindergarten and 
elementary grades, with special emphasis on their effectiveness in stimulating the 
minds of young children. Copies may be obtained without cost by addressing 
Targ and Dinner, Inc., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


WOODWORKING VISES are well covered 
in Catalog 131 from the Morgan Vise Com- 
pany, 108-128 North Jefferson Street, Chicago 
6, Ill. This dual-purpose vise shown (18A) 
engages and disengages at any point, with a 
turn of the handle. It has the advantages of 
continuous screw and quick action. Prices of 


vises range from $11.50 up. 


A new line of PROJECTION SCREENS 
has been introduced by the Knox Mfg. 
Co., 9350 Grand Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 
These screens are made in four sizes: 
30” x 40” at $13.75 to 50” x 50” for 
21.50. Knox screens are of glass beads 
applied to heavy-duty fabric, making 
the finest projection surface possible. 
The KNOX CORONET has ease of 
operation, with a selffolding tripod, a 
metal bracket which locks the case to 
the folded tripod, and an auiolock. 





| : 





KLOPP PORTABLE COIN COUNT- 
ER counts pennies, nickels, dimes, and 
quarters, and packages them for bank 
deposit, 15 times faster than by hand. It 
is completely accurate, with a single ad- 
justment knob for counting. If coins are 
being packaged, a second knob is 
turned to the number of coins per pack. 
It weighs but fourteen pounds, and is 
equipped with carrying handle. Write 
to Klopp Engineering, Inc. 25551 
Schoolcraft St., Livonia, Mich. 


A new duplicating process does away 
with the old annoying features of 
mimeographing and aniline-dye meth- 
ods. The AZOGRAPH PROCESS 
will fulfill the many duplicating re- 
quirements that call for less than 50 
copies, without staining hands or 
clothing. The A. B. Dick Co., 5700 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago, Il., has a 
new electric duplicator, Model 230, 
designed for use with Azograph or 
spirit (direct process) supplies. 


KILN-GARD is a long-needed device for shutting off the power to a kiln when 
the desired temperature has been attained. This prevents over firing, and ruined 
or burned-out elements, and eliminates the necessity of watching cones. A tiny 
pyrometric cone, mounted between the Inconel arms of the KILN-GARD, will melt 
at a specific temperature. This permits the upper arm to fall, closing an electric 
circuit. From $17.95, at J. L. Hammett Co., 89 Broad St., Lyons, N.Y. 


DUX PENCIL SHARPENERS are 
precision made. A_ plastic cylinder 
holds replaceable sharpeners, one for 
regular pencils, and one for fat pencils, 
crayons, and chalks. The box catches 
the shavings and may be emptied at 
will. Order from Fred Baumgarten, 675 
Cooledge Avenue, Atlanta 6, Georgia. 





A new booklet “NOW YOU CAN DO 
IT YOURSELF” is available for $.35 
from The American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, Dept. 748. It is well il- 
lustrated with clothes and home textiles 
designed and made with Prang Textile 
Colors, and is representative of the best 
decoration in America today, 














To HELP YOU TEACH 
¢ Reading 


e Phonics 


wid Yi 


--The FOLLETT PRIMARY KIT 
and EASEL! 


Here are materials for use in planning a truly 
creative readiness program! The Follett Primary 
kit contains over 391 realistic picture cards of 
familiar objects. Display and work with them on 
the easel, a workable teaching device with two 
usable sides. One side has a “kling-tite” finish 
to which picture cards adhere, the other has 
handy strip pockets. Particularly useful for 
teaching things such as: 


@ Size concepts, forms and shapes, likes 
and dislikes 

@ Left to right eye movements, following 
directions, beginning reading 

@ Numbers, simple arithmetic, vowels and 
consonants, etc. 


Complete Set: $13.95, plus postage 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1257 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 














FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to sup- 
plement and vitalize textbook teaching are list- 
ed, classified, and indexed in the 

New 1954 Elementary Teachers Guide To 

ree Curriculum Materials 
Authoritative, selective and easy-to-use. Avail- 
able for $5.50 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. in., Randolph 9, Wis. 





Chor Kobes 










SPECIAL MODELS 
for 


JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61 
Junior Choir Catalog J-61 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
1624 W. Cahuenga Blvd 





Folks Like You Show You How Much 


EXTRA MONEY. 


It’ ‘8 9 Amazing new NAME -IN-S OY iL 
Christmas Cards sell like ic. You 
Sboxes! Extra profitsin so 

Assortment, others. No needed, Write 


> exper: 
sy FY on b approval. imoriat pt eamples PREE, EVV stay 
‘our own Personal Stationery Free if you act now 


GREETINGS, 478 N. Hollywood, Dept.40-RMemphis 12, Tenn. 








CHICAGO 1, ttt 
228 W LaSalle St 


WEW YORK 1.8. Y 
366 fifth Ave 








POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 
A brand-new classroom poetry book. Contains nearly 700 poems for every holiday and 
special occasion, recitations, social studies and English. Llustrated. Carefully indexed, 
Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $2.50. Paper Cover $2.00. Order from: 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 











Yhe Ideal aed jor Group Singing 
= 4 Sociability Songs 


Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 

to sing .. . a tremendous value for the money 

7 224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains 

12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 

21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 

AND MANY OTHERS 

LOW PRICED—Oniy 40c per Copy 
$32.00 per hundred (not prepaid) 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 
-_ 









‘ 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 

257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 

Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. |! enclose i0¢ for postage and pack ng 
Nome 


School___ Grade You Teach 
Address = ; 





a State 
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Aelfyul “Jeaching Materials 


Follow instructions on other coupon pages: 110, 112, 114, 116, 118, 120, 124. 
PTIrTITITi titi ttt ett 





DITTO, INC. Please send me: (] Information about the new Automatic Electric D-11 Dy- 
caesters The DITTO D-10 Duplicator Catalog of your 65 new Workbooks for repro- 
duction on Direct (liquid) Process machines 
Ins. 15 
Name Grade 
OO Wo he, oan kn cn cdcdcedtebeededesbaretarnecdbeeseedocecesnnsael No. Pupils ..... 
City pda ssenteseoesseuee adee Ue ecncane BERS coccuscse 9-54 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESESESESSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSSSSSESESSSESSSESSESSESCSCEES 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. Please send me descriptive literature on WORDS | LIKE TO 
READ AND WRITE (Picture Dictionary) and MY OWN BOOK. (See advertisement on 


Page & 
Ins. 212 
Pr Tt) erry TTT TTT TTT TTT TTiiTiilict ite riick ett tt. Gees ideccusnces 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils ..... 
GW cccccccvcenes d600eeeecocuseeestes seneseanueee BORO cccceve BWAGS ccccccces 9-54 


THOMPSON'S. Please send free sample of Stik-tack Miracle Discs so that | may try 
them for puiting up charts, maps, children's papers, etc. on walls, windows, biack- 
boerds ithout tack pr tape damage 


Ins. 420 
Name ... eeseecee eceenees oeeeaet peeeeseecoooesesceeces . Grade 
SreSe GF B.D. cccccccvccveeseeesecccccecesescesesoceescseccoceucecseecceoocos No. Pupils ..... 
City .. eececees ‘ eeeereaccocacecesce cose BORO cocvcces Bae cccccccce 9-54 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO., Inc., 


sample materia! for check one { Ve 


Please send me your free 
Intermediate Grades 


Home Economics Dept. 
Primary Grades; } 2 


[Please mark; WONDER BREAD is [) is not () sold in grocery stores in this city 
Ins. 424 
Name ..ccceune . WED woecescececsecosueveeede 
BENSOE OF BBs ceccceccccccccccccesccossccccesceccsceseosecescese DOD ccccsecccccssscssscns 
Ge ccccoes oceonse onceoecen peees pcoececces GORD oes . State sees 9-54 
COORESOOOTOEDEL PEOOOEOOSOSOOOOOOSESESOOOSSSOSSOOOOOSOSOSESOOSEOOOOOOOOSSOSOOOE® 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTON PRODUCTS CO., Educ. Dept. 1-94. eee send me de- 
tails of your film ‘‘The Story of Menstruation Also send pies YOU'RE A 
YOUNG LADY NOW (for giris 9-12); copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS (for 
older girls) Menstruation Chart; () Teaching Guide. 
Ins. 38 
Name GoeGS ceccccceses 
BOGE GP TTA. cactedcvcd cusses suentesedesccecncesecchnseanesesssecdsedasesaseawee 
City MITTTTIT TIT TTTTTI TTT TTT TTT TTT occe BERD cocvcse SUD ccccccane WH 


RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. Please send me information on the three new RCA Tape 


Recorders 
Ins. 163 
Name GGG cccccececsé 
Sevee? GF RA. ccccccccececces ocee oeGeee : ose BERND cccececseecees 
Gl bo $beee eedbdétendcdedn dies estkssdascwetees tewetseencs Zone o BOO. cvccssecse OE 


A. M. PALMER COMPANY. Please send me a copy of CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY 
; WAY | enclose 20c. Grade desired ... () Send FREE catalog and literature 
on both Manuscript and Cursive Writing. 


Ins. 432 
PED Cueeebeedets s onwces nn sekbeddhsccseadndedesaciecésesrcossecsebensune GQraGs cocescctsce 
Street or R.D SENOS a ccccccccccccvceseses 
City .... ; pes peeceoneccecsbeoecsce o SEED ccecese S0a8e cccccccce DOS 


COCSSOSEHOESHSESSEOSESEESEOES ET EEEEOEOOSSEEOESESESESEESEOESSEOESEESESEESEEOSEOEOOESS 
SCHOOL SERVICE CO. Please send me your new 1954 booklet "TOOLS OF TEACHING,”’ 
@ graded, illustrated catalog of Hectograph and Spirit (Direct Process) Workbooks, 
Posters, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids. [] | enclose 25¢ to 
cover handling 





Ins. 144 
FROME Quetceseennss covercanurthscesesenes:.... eocsnssdhedsusssctoccessebddeoceheocuseueaeet’ 
WUUE GP GG BERD chbwetwenweseses sc... ccccs.ss co 3 odkebedevesesewenvaneneaanaee 
City eubesatenwese - : penkbudews Zone canted ME penkeenea ee 


CO oereeeeseSerereeeeeesoee: Perri iii iii iii 
JUMBO RAYOM CHE? _LFE-KRAFT STEMS (Pipe Cleaner Art). Please send me your 


INTRODUCTORY OFT 25 Chenille-Kraft Rayon Stems in assorted colors, 10” long, 
jumbo thickness, with INSTRUCTION BOOK. (See ad on Page 108.) [) 1! enclose 25¢c. 


Ins. 509 
FEUD dndacwesebessinwedss00s0s00snseeesssddansbieeesoccsceessoeseteenves Grade ...cesccces: 
Se GP TY. bon 06-0b on bb bons 6b beddeRSdeseeensachbéwedeadceécenandesabeakuees No. Pupils ...... 
MEPre ONns be. cub ban doer eens sun choanenmateeesssosnescescds BORD ccevece BOa8O cccccccss 9-54 





THE Instructor Magazine 
Gives You More of Everything 


A postcard to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y., 
One year (10 issues) $5.00. Pay later if you wish. 


enters your subscription. 
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A Rich Exchange | 


(Continued from page 117) 


Probably the most fun of all was to 
be part of a “Hukilau” (a Ha- 
waiian fishing festival) where na- 
tives and malihinis alike pull in 
huge nets of fish. 

I have made no effort to de- 
scribe the spellbinding beauty and 
charm that is Hawaii! Others have 
and will write far more eloquently | 
than can I of the awesome moun- 
tains, the terrifying volcanic erup- 
tions, the pounding sea, the mil- 
lions of exotic flowers, the ever 
present multiple rainbows, the 
swanky shops at Waikiki, and the 
altogether happy living that makes 
Hawaii the mecca of thousands of 
travelers each year 

Don Bianding says: “The world 
is divided into two groups of peo- 
ple—those who have been to Ha- 
waii, and those who have not.” 
Now I belong to that fortunate 
first group and will carry always 
certain Hawaiian vignettes etched 
in my consciousness: 

The Christmas Broadcast of 
“Hawaii Calls,” under the spread- 
ing giant banyan tree at the Mo- 
ana Hotel, watching with thou- 
sands of other visitors a Hawaiian 
Santa Claus, clad mostly in an or- 
chid lei, arriving on a surfboard— 

Our trip to Pearl Harbor, on a 
United States Fire Boat, out to the 


“Arizona” and 
words 


rusting hulls of the 
the “Utah” and the sober 
of the military officer, the essence 


of which was “lest we forget”— 

My first luau (Hawaiian feast) 
on the beach drenched in silver 
moonlight; the delicately roasted 
pig from the imu (underground 
oven), the ambrosialike pineapple 
slices; the tall cylindrical torches 
placed along the shoreline edge 
forming a luminous backdrop, a 
perfect setting for the dancing bod- 
ies and the haunting sadness of the 
old Hawaiian folk songs. 

Second- through sixth-graders in 
my home school and in my ex- 
change school are now swapping 
letters filled with interesting ac- 
counts of their lives. Hand-carved 
outrigger canoes and replicas of the 
Statue of Liberty have been sent to 
“friends-by-letters” across the Pa- 
cific. This friendship between the 
chijdren I have taught in two such 
widely separated areas of the earth 
is one of the rewarding outgrowths 
of my year as an exchange teacher. 











mumem LURAY, VIRGINIA 








center 
your 
entertainment 


| 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER NEW YORK 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fae! 
stage shows, is a New York must. 
NBC GUIDED TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 


AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
— one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
=. wempery J view of the exciting 
high ights of this city within a city. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center 


For free ills. folder write Dept. R, Box 491, 
Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St., N. Y. 19 


= "hese Films are FREE 
ul 





5 


ad 4 


Me E 


CAVERNS « LURAY 
16 MM Films . . in Full Color 


Available to schools on a free-loan basis, 
16MM sound motion pictures and 35MM 
slides. Educational, interesting, 
beautiful. Order early, write 
today for free film booklet. 


LURAY CAVERNS 










Visit FRANCE in 1955! 


Opportunity for elementary teachers of French 
lor those planning to teach it) to live with French 
families next summer. Travel. Instruction. Low 
rate. Address: Starr, P.O. Box 48, Superior, Wis. 








TOOLS OF | 





Please 
send 


A new Booklet 
of Educational 
Gomes and over 
3000 Modern 
Teaching Aids. 





The Guide for Elementary Teachers 


to 
NAME 


ciry ZONE 


i enclose 25c 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4524 West Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


STATE 



























“Blasting Cap*’—16 mm, 15-minute, 
sound, color film for loan which ex- 
plains the dangers of blasting caps; col- 
or safety posters and study sheets are 
also available (Institute of Makers of 
Explosives, 250 East 43rd St., New York 
17; free, except for slight postage charge 
when returning borrowed film). 


Children and TV—Making the 
Most of It—A booklet to help homes 
and schools make better use of television 
(Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C.; $.75, rates for 
quantity orders). 


Children’s Book Council Calen- 
dar—Published quarterly, containing 
interesting information about books, au- 
thors, literary observances, and so on 
(Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd 
St., New York 19; free upon request). 


Coler Dynamies—Booklet discuss- 
ing what research has found out about 
color; explains color and ways to use 
it effectively (Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pitts- 
burgh 22; one copy free on request). 
Dental Health Program for 
Sehools—The objectives of a school 
dental health program outlined in a 
simple booklet that should be a useful 
guide for teachers and dental hygienists 
Order Department, American Dental 
Association, 222 East Superior St., Chi- 
cago 11; single copies free, write for 
prices for quantity purchases). 


Genie Story and Free Teaching 
Aids on Bituminous Coal—Book- 
let showing the uses of coal and list of 
materials teachers may obtain (Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute, Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D.C.). 


How Can We Advertise School 
Needs?—Methods for better local 
publicity in the campaign for better 
schools (National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 36; single copies are free). 


How to Make Lantern Slides 

Pamphlet describing the techniques by 
which slides can be made by both teach- 
ers and pupils (Curriculum Laboratory, 


Temple University, Philadelphia 22; 
$.25). 
How to Manage Your School 


Savings Program and Teaching 
Thrift Through School Savings 
—Suggestions for carrying on a program 
in your school (Education Section, U.S. 
Savings Bonds Division, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington 25, D.C.; free). 


Look to the Sky, Jets, and Heli- 
copters—tThree illustrated booklets, 
the first presenting basic aviation facts, 
the second the story of jets, the third 
the story of helicopters (National Avia- 
tion Education Council Planning & Ad- 
visory Board, 1115 17th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.30, $.50, $.50 re- 
ipectively, rates for quantity orders). 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 











Magie of Making Carpet—Four- 
color pictorial chart, 2’ x 3’, explaining 
the manufacture of carpet; for framing 
or bulletin boards (Public Relations 
Manager, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.; 
140 Madison Ave., New York 16; free). 


Materials to Help Teach Forest 
Conservation— Listing of all materi- 
als available to teachers, including sug- 
gested units, plays, AV materials, charts, 
and lists (United States Forest Service, 
Washington 25, D.C.). 


The Passing Secene—An annual 
publication containing charts showing 
various statistics on automobile acci- 
dents in United States for 1953 (inter- 
esting for adults), as well as many car- 
toons on driving safety (appealing to 
all ages). (Public Information Depart- 
ment, The Travelers Com- 
panies, Hartford, Connecticut; free). 


Insurance 


School Calendar—Desk calendar 
beginning with September for 1954-55 
school year and giving legal, Christian, 
and Jewish holidays (The American 
Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16; $.10 each). 


Suggested List ef Apparatus 
and Materials for Elementary 


Sciemce—Some apparatus is shown, 
and prices and ordering procedures 
are included (Central Scientific Co., 


1700 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13). 


Suggestions for Organizing Stu- 
dent Operators’ Club—Ways to 
teach pupils to be operators of A-V 
equipment (De Vry Corporation, 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 14; free). 


Tape Recording Serviee—Lore of 
the West Coast, continental Northwest, 
the Pacific area, and Alaska is available 
to all teachers through the usual tape 
dubbing plan. Write for catalogue of 
programs and directions on how to pro- 
ceed (Mr. Boyd F. Baldwin, Tape Re- 
cording Division, Film Center, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 5). 


UNICEF Picture Poster Set—11| 
black and white photographic posters 
with informative captions, 13” x 20”; 
tells how UNICEF supplies are helping 
the world’s children (Sales and Circula- 
tion Section, Room 1049, Department 
of Public Information, United Nations, 


N.Y.; $1.00). 


Werld Youth Magazines—Peri- 
odical, ten issues a year, each devoted 
to one country; 1954-55 issues will dis- 
cuss Austria, Iran, Brazil, New Zealand, 
Australia, Alaska, India, England, Chile, 
Denmark; reprints from former issues 
also available; ask for list (World 
Youth, Inc., Quito Road, Los Gatos, 
California; $.20 per copy, $2.00 per 
year; reprints, $.20 each). 


Yardstick for Planning School 
Libraries—Vital information on fur- 
niture needed, specifications for shelv- 
ing, and so on (Southern Desk Co., 
Hickory, N.C.; free). 











LIQUID PROCESS WORKBOOKS 


MASTER COPIES 
3 more liquid-process workbooks now in print. 


needed. 

cellent for drill. 

each. 

"Growing Up in Citizenship". 
HEALTH, SAFETY, 
HOLIDAYS are also ready for prompt forwarding. 


SEND for big 3-in-1 catalog of other 
HEKTOGRAPH and SEATWORK books. 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING DIVISION, Dept. 1-54 
614 No. 2nd St., 





No. DPO7—-Preprimer activity book, only pencil and crayons 
Nos. DP43 and DP44—4th grade ARITHMETIC; two parts ex- 


Additional workbooks Preprimer through 3rd grade. All 32 pages 
$3.25 a copy. 
Added to new "Short Series'' group of 15-page manuscripts is 
A book designed to help boys and 
girls THINK how to be better citizens at home, school, in their 
City and State. It has a personal feel that appeals to children. 


THE SEASONS and DAYS WE LIKE AND 


All $1.50 a copy 
LIQUID PROCESS- 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


























































ANN MARIE's NEW 


Kindergarten Art & Activity 


PORTFOLIO of TEACHING AIDS ys 


Be SS Se TH SH Se Ge 


SWAB OBBWOOSese 


lve 
FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR a 
{ 























Gourd MARACA 
Cut in half, place rice, 
beans or corn in bot- 
tom, glue together with 
piece of pasteboard be- 
tween the two halves. 


L. 











Maracas, Cabaca, Guiro 
and Drums are easily 
made from gourds. 
Raw Gourds 5c to 50c. 
New “Gourd Manual’ $1.50 
(with over 100 working fllas.) 
Send for FREE CIRCULAR 


Gourd SANTA CLAUS 
Container for candy, 
nuts, etc. 

Can be made from 
large or small gourd. 








RAW GOURDS for Classroom Projects — Rhythm Instruments 


Gourd BASKET 
with portion of 
gourd left for 
handle. 





Can be made 
from large or 
small gourd. 


PEARSONS GOURD FARM 


1409 N. Merced Avenue - 




















El Monte, California 











BALLPOINT PEN NOW IN 4 INK COLORS: 


Black—Blue—Red or Green ink. Cheaper than a refill 
- twice as much ink. Specify colors desired. 45c each 
- set of 4 only $1.75 postpaid. Send check or money 
order to House of Linda, P.O. Box 33243, Los 
Angeles 33, Calif. 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 













SQUARE 
DANCE 
INSTRUCTIONAL 


RECORDS with calls and music 


now used 
in over 
10,000 
schools 
throughout 
the U.S.! 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guaranteed against breakage. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


One of the nation’s outstanding square dance authorities, 


Ed Durlacher, presents his famous simplified method of teaching square 
dancing on these outstanding recordings. Students of all ages learn 


quickly by walking through the steps before dancing. The 


wonderfully clear instructions are presented in easy, progressive 
stages. Many thousands of teachers have had amazing success 


with these HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums — 
and the children love them! 





yR PARTNER 



















THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1954 


STATE. 


Canadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, Ltd., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 


; Square Dance Associates Dept. iN-1, Freeport, N. Y. 

; Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me 
: a free descriptive folder. 

' NAME___ 

‘ ADDRESS____ a a ‘ 

CITY. —_ pniniinantinigenmenl tines 

' 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items C4 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are mot acceptable.) Send 
in ONE envelope—with any require! remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





Coupons ia this issue are on pages 110, 
112, 114, 116, 113, 120, 122, and 124, 


SOSESSSESE SESE EEEESSESESSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSS SESE SSESHSHSESEEEESEEEESEEOESEEEESSESEEEEOSE 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Please send sample copy of Junior Arts & Activities. 





L] t enclose 25¢ to cover postage and handiing 
Ins. 23 
Name $6060 deb ebenes ceces : : ecccvcescesous cocsoe GUGED vevesscecece 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City . Zone .. State cose WSS 


~iTy 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY. Picas> send me, for free ten-day inspection, a copy 
of THINGS TO MAKE AND DO, described on Page 82. (Offer good only in U.S.) 


Ins. 460 
Name : : TTT TTT TT TT ocouccesseeceses se0e GOD cdusecdvess 
Street or R.D 
City , beeceeuee . sckueeues . Zone : . State . secs. 


POSSESSES SSSSSSESSSSESE SESE PESSSESESSSSS SSE SSESESSHSESEDSESSSESESSESESECSSSSEOEEEE 


THE CABLE COMPANY. Please send me a sample copy of ‘'101 Best Songs’’ described 


on Page 13 | enclose 10¢ to cover postage and packing 
Ins. 37 
Name TT ITT eabeesseseeseeeoeoecess Grade 
Street or &.0 No. Pupils 
City , ‘ ‘ Zone State 9-54 


SOSH ESOS SESEESETESESEEES EE EESEOOOSSEES ESET ES SESESOOOSSESSESESESESESSEOSESESESS 
PACK-O-FUN. Please sond me Trial Offer September and October issues of PACK-O- 


oeve Scrapcraft Activities for Teachers and Pupils, described on Page 14 | enclose 
ti Ins. 427 
Name paen : ‘ coetneneenns Grade osstssae 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City sbeeciec : oecee Zone State pecocse Wan 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION. Piease send me a copy of “How to Make Costumes." 
| enclose 10c 


Ins. 54 
Name TTT ; , ‘ : ‘ Grade wert TT 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
i i 1556 bdedaas s Zone State . 9-54 


POSSHSSE HESS TOSSED PSSHS OSES SESE SSE SOEESESOOSOSESEEEEESESES SESS SESESESESESOCOESEOSS 
PLYMOUTH TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. Send me your TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on 
heavy dark paper 8” x 8” with up to 70 compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope, bound edges, brass corners. Fully 
described in advertisement on Page 109 | enclose $1.00. 


Ins. 237 
| PTT TIP ‘ peeees seee ectccceosecese GENER sencncesses 
See GP BA wococcceccdccececes - océe paeceoeeececonseseebecetsoeneseeteuss 
City seeoese Zone Sle cntwvebecs 9-54 


SSSSOHSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSOHSSHSESSESESSSESSESTE CESSES SSSSSESSESSESSEESESESESESESESEEOEE 


CLARK ART SERVICC. Please send mx ur big AUTUMN INTRODUCTORY PACKET OF 


SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER Creative idea Plans for Teaching Art in Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades. (See Page 6.) () ! enclose $1.00. 
Ins. 242 
Name eoeccves Sececceceeces ‘ , ‘ Grade ...seeeeees 
Street or F.D. . ‘ No. Pupils 
GP ose Zone cosce BUONO cee -. 9-54 


POSS FOSSOSHSHHOSEE ESOT VO TOPE OSE OOCCHSSSSESEEESEOEEESESESESESESEEEEEESES OSE OOSECESS 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING DIVISION, Dept. 1-54. Piease send me for 10¢ each TRIAL 
SHEETS—-LIQUID PROCESS WORKBO* 5S as checked: Arithmetic Grades 1; 2; 0 3; 


( 4 Numbers for Beginners. Readin Pre-Primer Primer. Phonics | Grade 1; 
() Grade 2. Social Studies Short Series Health Safety; [) The Seasons; 
|} Days We Like and Holidays; () Growing Up in Citizenship. (Catalog sent with order.) 

Ins. 107 

Name .....655: . becevcoeveces Grade ....sseeees 


Street or R.D. 


Ge cactoedecses pcccesecoucesecosese . Zone State ‘ . 9-54 














Here’s the book you've been waiting for—a complete class- 
room poetry book. POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY contains 
nearly 700 poems for every holiday, every special occasion, 
recitations, social studies and English. This 112-page vol- 


ume combines verse which has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems 
by many noted authors. Illustrations have been carefully drawn by artists familiar 
to INSTRUCTOR readers. Contents are carefully organized according to occasion or 
subject matter. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $2.50. Paper Cover $2.00. 


Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

In the June Instructor in the column 
“Fifty Years Ago” (page 39) there was 
a question from a teacher named 
Eloise asking if it would be proper 
for her to keep company with the 
janitor, and the advice given was no. 

I believe she married him anyway. 

My mother’s name was Eloise 
Tompkins. When she was a young 
teacher, she was courted by my father, 
Ward Bellows, who at that time was 
janitor of the school. She may not be 
the Eloise of your letter but I wouldn't 
be surprised if she was, for while my 
mother is no longer living, my father 
says that the school board was bitterly 
opposed to his paying attention to her, 
and he was strictly warned not to speak 
to her during school hours. 

Several years after their marriage he 
became a carpenter and later a builder. 
The janitor whom my mother was ad- 
vised to let alone is responsible for 
more than fifty houses in our commu- 
nity. I'm glad to see that The Instructor 
gives better advice these days. 

Hester Bellows, Delaware 


Rest assured, Hester, that we are 
now on the right track. In fact, we 
are thinking of running a column 
where eligible young janitors can of- 
fer their hands to equally eligible 
young teachers. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The unit in your June issue on the 
study of glaciers (page 50) started some 
arguments in our class. Please settle 
the following questions: 

1. Do all icebergs start by breaking 
off from glaciers? 

2. Are all icebergs fresh water? 

3. Is more of an iceberg above or 
below the water? 

4. Are new icebergs formed or are 
all the present icebergs remnants of 
the ice age? 

Sarah P. Phaffler, North Dakota 


Here are your answers, Sarah, as 
near as we know. 

l. Yes. 

2. Yes. 
3. Much more below than above. 

4. New ones can form all the 
time, by pieces breaking off from 
glaciers, and increasing in size with 
the help of rain and other condensa- 
tion. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
During the past summer while taking 
a course in audio-visuai education at 
our state university I received a copy 
of The Instructor Audio-Visual Sup- 
plement. I wondered when your mag- 
azine had become an audio-visual pub- 
lication and I went to the library 
and looked up a recent copy. I found 
that it was the same good old valuable 
Instructor, just taking on some A-V 
articles as a side line. On the strength 
of what I saw I have just sent your cir- 
culation department $5 for my sub- 
scription. I think I've been missing 
something for the past few years. 
John Harvey, Missouri 


We think so, too, John, and now 
that you’re a subscriber we'll work 
hard to meet your expectations. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

This summer when I attended the 
NEA convention in New York City I 
received a small booklet of cartoons 














from your booth. They were certainly 
good for a big laugh and I want to con- 
gratulate The Instructor on having such 
a fine sense of humor. . . . Teachers 
need a sense of humor if they're go- 
ing to make a success of their job. 
Allison Stevens, Washington 


The booklet proved to be a popu- 
lar giveaway. Many teachers chuck- 
led as they recognized them as re- 
prints from past Instructors. We're 
planning even more funny bones for 
future issues. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

When I read the John Ringling 
North editorial entitled, “Children 
Love the Circus” (June, page 39), I 
thought it was one of the finest editori- 
als that had ever appeared in The 
Instructor. Several weeks later I at- 
tended the cireus and happened to ar- 
rive early because the children whom | 
was accompanying wanted to see the 
side shows. | suddenly remembered 
about the editorial and asked one of 
the guides where Mr. North’s office 
was. He directed me to a section back 
of the part open to the public and I 
asked to speak to him. Fortunately 
Mr. North was there and I had the 
pleasure of congratulating him on his 
editorial and telling him how much it 
had meant to me as a teacher. I was 
glad to know that Mr. North was just 
as happy about writing the editorial in 
The Instructor as 1 was about reading 
it in my favorite teachers’ magazine. 

Eleanor Simmons, Pennsylvania 


Many teachers agreed about Mr. 
North’s writing. It was a piece for 
your scrapbook. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I would like to congratulate your 
company on its new Instructor Teach- 
er’s Plan Book. 1 just received my copy 
and it’s certainly worth every cent of 
the $1.25 it costs. It is the first plan 
book I ever saw that was really de- 
signed for elementary teachers. I can 
wholeheartedly recommend this book to 
any teacher who is interested in a plan 
book that really works. 

Ray Fratorius, Jdaho 


It’s selling like hot cakes, Ray, 
and there’s a reason why it’s good. 
At least twenty teachers tried it out 
and perfected the pages before the 
book was ever put into print. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

During the last week of school our 
class was discussing famous people and 
what they must have been like during 
their childhood. Just for fun I showed 
my class the June cover of The 
Instructor, and asked them who 
the children reminded them of. The 
“pienickers” in the upper left-hand 
corner they labeled Faye Emerson and 
Skitch Henderson. The wistful fisher- 
man they called Edward R. Murrow. 
The perky little bather they named the 
Duchess of Windsor. The bicycle rider 
was unanimously chosen to be Roy 
Rogers. The cute little fellow read- 
ing the book was named Vice-President 
Nixon, and the red-haired lass and her 
boy friend with the balloon reminded 
the children of Dick Haymes and Rita 
Hayworth. You might pass this news 
on to your artist, who will no doubt be 
a little surprised. 

Margaret Ann Smythe, Oregon 































YOURS . a 
Teg! € 
= stunning 


a 
FOR ONLY = CHRISTMAS 


5 CARDS 


YOU WON’T BE ASKED 
TO RETURN THEM — 


THEY’RE REALLY YOURS 
WHEN YOU MAIL 
COUPON BELOW 







JUST TO PROVE HOW A FEW SPARE HOURS CAN 


EARN *50°° IN CASH! 


Never before a “get-acquainted” offer to match this! We want to 
prove you'll find it easy as pie to take orders for exquisitely- 





an 





sd designed CHRISTMAS CARDS. And also show how quickly you can 
i. make $50.00 in cash profit —- and even more — just by spending a 
few hours now and then taking orders from your friends, neighbors 
) \ and others. So here’s the astonishing offer we're making. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below! We'll promptly send you this 
beautiful new box of Christmas Greeting Cards as illustrated. Yes, 
JUST ONE SINGLE PENNY is all you pay for 21 beautiful cards and 
envelopes that would usually retail at $2 to $3 if bought separately. 


YOURS TO SHOW FRIENDS AND OTHERS —AND ALi YOU OWE IS JUST Ic 


The reason we’re making this unheard-of le Offer is to make 
more people familiar with our money-making plan. Once you see 
these cards and behold their true beauty, we’re sure you'll say to 
yourself, **Those cards will sell like wildfire. Every family I know 
will want to buy cards from me. I'm going to use my spare time 
to make lots of extra spending money by showing them and tak- 
ing profitable orders!” —_ to prove it, we're willing to “give” 


you one box for a 
ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY! LIMITED OFFER! 


Naturally, this offer is strictly limited and 
includes additional Greeting Card Assort- 
ments ON APPROVAL, together with com- 

plete MONEY-MAKING PLAN and FREE 
Personalized Imprini Samples. But you 
must hurry—offer may not be repeated. 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
546 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


In Canada, write 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


















































Good Hou sekeep vy 


~, PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD — MAIL TODAY! 






ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
546 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. 





YOUR GROUP! 
Ask for Special 


Plans that show 
you how to raise 
money for your 
church, club or 
society. 

















I accept your wonderful offer. Send your sample assortments ON 
APPROVAL, plus ONE BOX OF CHRISTMAS CARDS for which 
I owe you the special introductory price of only lc. Also include 
FREE Personalized Imprint Samples. I'm sincerely interested in 
making money in spare time. 


Name 
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XLti look it up i COMPTONS 


Std fects 


with push-button 
speed 


Of course you can’t “push a button” 

and have a fact “pop up” in any 
encyclopedia « « e 

BUT the unique FACT-INDEX at the back of 
each Compton volume locates facts more quickly 
than any other device « « e« 


you simply place your thumb on the thumb-tab 
at the back of your selected volume, turn a few 
pages, and in 30 seconds or less you have the fact 
you seek or the exact page reference where that 
fact will be found « e « 

it is just as simple and easy as that—any kind of 
fact or bit of information, or all the facts and all 
the information on a subject, whether obscure, 
unusual, elusive, or standard, will be there—ready 
at your finger tips! 





The Fact-Index in the 1954 Compion's is bigger 
and better than ever. Nearly 40,000 fact entries; 


more than 130,000 text references. 








BABYLONIAN 


Babcock teat D-2, W-266 

Babel (bdd'él), Isaac Emanulilovich 
(born 1894), Russian short-story 
writer, born in Odessa of Jewish © 
family; joined Cossacks and wrote 
of his experiences in ‘Stories of the 
Red Cavalry’: R-295 

Babel (bd@’bél), Tower of, built by 
Noah's descendants as safeguard 
against future floods; during con- 
struction occurred the “confusion 
of \engues" (Gen. xi) in Babylan: 


Bab el Mandeb (bid €1 méan'déb) 
(Arabic for “Gate of Tears”), 
strait between Arabia and Africa at 
8s. end of Red Sea; 20 mi, across; 
named from danger of navigation: 
maps A-285, A-42 

Babenberg, House of, ist Austrian 
dynasty (976-1246) A-496 

Baber (bd@’bér) (1483-1530), founder 
of Mogul (Mongol) Pmpire in India 
M-346, I-67 

descendants seize India M-346 

‘Babes in the Wood’, an old ballad 
which describes two little children 
who were left in the woods to per- 
ish; origin of ballad unknown, 

Babe the Blue Ox, in Paul Bunyan 
tales B-356, F-197, picture F-198 

statue, picture M-390 

Bab’ington, Anthony (1561-86), page 
to Mary, Queen of Scots; executed 
for conspiracy to nurder Elizabeth. 

Babirussa (bdb-i-ry’sa), or pig deer, 
long-tugked wild swine found on 


Boat B-214-19. See also in Index 
Canoes and canoeing; Motorboat; 
Navigation; Sailing craft; Ship- 
building; Ships; Steam craft 
Amazon River craft, picture A-185 
balsa, on Lake Titicaca, picture 

B-222b 

barge. cargo, pictures E-421, I-29, 
M-309, M-322, R-133 
basket boats B-74, B-217, pictures 

B-218, B-222b 

Borneo, picture B-256 
Burma, picture B-360 
canalboat of middle 1800's C-107, 


* 


The Fact-Index is the secret of the amazing coverage of 
information in the 15 Compton volumes. Without the space- 
saving (and time-saving) Fact-Index, 40% more space, or 6 
additional volumes, would be needed to give equal coverage. 


Put Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in your classrooms as well as 


in the library. Give teachers and pupils the advantage of finding facts—with push-button speed. 


When you get Compton’s, you get the finest school encyclopedia ever built. ACT NOW! 


Write for special school and library prices and terms 


F.E. COMPTON « COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 





